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I 
THE PROVOST’S FAMILY. 


VERY great city has a character of its own, which expresses 
> its peculiar life with unmistakable power and eloquence; and 
whoever has been in Glasgow feels that city to be the palpable 
incarnation in gray granite of the Lowland Scotch character—of its 
theology, its patriotism, and its enterprise. This trinity of the re- 
ligious, national, and commercial spirit was well represented in its 
Provost, Robert Mackenzie, a man with a strong, tender nature, finely 
touched both for this world and the next. These qualities were physi- 
cally expressed by a noble countenance, a commanding stature, and 
an authoritative manner, for in his case the Inner Man had fashioned 
its bodily semblance with extraordinary power and precision. 

He was sitting with his wife, Marian, one evening through that 
pleasant hour between lights, when the sun had set and the gas was 
unlit, and a soft gray gloaming made the dancing flame of the coal 
fire all the more cheering and comfortable. He had not spoken for 
some time, for he had a letter in his hand and was evidently making 
some calculations on the back of it. Mrs. Mackenzie went happily on 
with the pink cape she was knitting. She had no disposition to dis- 
turb him, she was satisfied with his presence. Presently he put the 
letter into his pocket and, with a smile, bent forward and touched 
her hand. “ Marian,” he said, “I am thinking of buying a Highland 
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castle and the fine estate that goes with it—nothing less than Dun- 
brack and all the land about it.” 

“Why will you be spending siller that like way, Robert? You be 
to know that it is just impossible for you to leave Glasgow now, that 
you are Provost and all that.” 

“Tam not thinking of leaving Glasgow. It is to be for a summer 
home for you and the children.” 

“What put that thought into your head, Robert ?” 

“Well, Brodie came into the office the other day, and we were 
speaking about the Provostship; and I said, ‘Jamie, you might have 
had the city and the ruling of it for a word, if you had wanted it ;’ and 
he answered, ‘I know, Robert. But how would I guide a session of 
self-willed, stiff-necked Bailies? No! I leave counsellings and rulings 
to other men. The high hills to the harts; I love the valleys.’ And, 
Marian, those few words, ‘the high hills to the harts,’ sent me back 
to my boyhood. I saw the high, heathery mountains, and the harts 
going over them in a long, swinging trot. I saw the little lochs in 
the moorlands. I saw the sounds through which by night and day the 
great sea-water finds its way. I saw the guillemots in white-breasted 
pairs sailing home, and the little Highland cattle hurrying along the 
beach to luxuriate upon the seaweed. It was only a moment’s vision; 
and the next moment I got a letter offering me the old place for a very 
reasonable figure indeed. I am going to take the offer.” 

“Dunbrack! Is it in any way connected with Flora?” 

‘It was the home of the Dunbracks for four hundred years. Flora’s 
father sold it to an old Indian officer when he was obliged to go into 
the army. Now the Indian owner wants to go back to the sunshine 
and heat of Calcutta, and he offers me the place just as it is.” 

“Then Flora would be going to her own home, as it were?” 

(19 Yes.”’ 

“You are very fond of that lassie, Robert. One would think she 
was your own child.” 

“She is Hector Dunbrack’s child, and I have loved Hector all 
my life. He saved my life twice over; and when he wrote me from 
Canada, ‘I am dying, Robert, and I send you my little girl,’ my heart 
opened wide for her. And yours too, Marian; I know it did.” 

“ Well, Robert, I will own that at first I did not much like a full- 
grown lassie dropped, as it were, from the other side of the world 
into my family. But she wins love easy—and that is what I fear. 
Alan is gey fond of her; and what would Alan do with a wife who 
has only three hundred pounds a year?” 

“He might do much worse than marry Flora Dunbrack. She is 
strong where he is weak, and wise where he is foolish. And I tell you, 
Marian, that it is very much for Alan’s sake I am buying Dunbrack. 
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He has had o’er much of the world and its foolishness. I want him 
to get up on the hills and away on the sea-water. He will—in a way— 
own the land and the deer and the birds, and the little fishing smacks 
coming and going, and the blue lochs where the trout lie hid. And 
the smut of the city will be blown off his young soul, and I believe 
he will be, as it were, made over again.” 

“He suits me well as he is. I don’t want him changed. Every 
lad will slip and fall a few times before he walks without a stumble. 
I trust him with God.” 

“If it were only in matters between him and God, that would be 
sufficient; but the lad is slippery about money—about borrowing 
and lending, and his ideas concerning very important obligations are, 
to say the least, often loose-ended.” 

“T don’t know what you are meaning, Robert. Our Alan has no 
outstanding vices that I know of.” 

“And no outstanding virtues. He is so many-sided. Of Jessie 
we know everything. All that Jessie might do, she does. There is 
nothing wanting and nothing over. But with Alan there is always 
something over. You don’t know where you have him.” 

“TI am sure, Provost, there are few young men more religious. 
He is a very Pharisee about the Sabbath and the ordinances.” 

“Yes,” answered the father wearily, “Alan is of the religious 
temperament, but he has no convictions that will stand a strain. Jessie 
would go to the stake for her creed. Alan would argue until he was 
uncertain about every creed—and he can persuade most people of most 
things, and himself of almost anything.” 

“ Well, Provost, God is love; and where do mothers get their love 
but from Him? I think it would be more kind-like in you sometimes 
to wink as well as to see. I am myself more troubled about Jessie 
than Alan.” 

The Provost laughed pleasantly. ‘“ You may still your heart then, 
Marian, for Jessie will do no harm to herself.” 

“TI don’t know that. There is this young minister of St. John’s. 
He talks to Jessie about all kinds of societies for helping the poor to 
live without working, and she is thinking him a very Apostle. I can 
see well that she is set upon marrying him.” 

“Tf that is so, we may as well learn to thole the man,” answered 
the Provost. “ You know it is not possible to affront a minister, and 
I can tell you other folk are as hard set as ourselves; there is a divinity 
lad after little Annie Brodie; and as far as I can see the black coats 
have the best chance with all women.” 

“ Alan is not liking him.” 

“ What has he said against Alan?” 

“He does not think Alan is orthodox. He says he ‘ deviates,’ and 
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‘Alan was angry at the word and said ‘ he was proud of his deviations,’ 
and that it was gey likely he would ‘ deviate’ a little more—and the 
like of that. And Jessie laying down the law and the gospel, and the 
arguing between them just incredible.” A merry laugh here inter- 
rupted the mother’s explanation, and she added, “ Here they come,” 
and at the same moment Alan Mackenzie and his sister Jessie, with 
the Provost’s ward, Flora Dunbrack, entered the room. 

Surely they were a pleasant, handsome group as anyone could 
wish to see: Alan, large and blend in person, buoyant and persuasive 
in manner, with great blue eyes that sought out the whole company, 
and smiled upon each with such security of good-will that no one 
dreamed of resisting their influence; Jessie, a soft-eyed, soft-haired, 
lovely little woman, quiet as a nun, but self-willed as her father; and 
Flora Dunbrack, a tall, erect beauty, with shining hair almost red in 
color, a splendid complexion, dark gray eyes, and a reticent manner. 

“We have been to the kirk, father,” said Alan, “and the minister 
had it all his own way. I could have disputed many things, but——” 

“They were not disputable,” said Jessie calmly but positively. 

“Never mind what the minister said.” 

“ Father !” 

“TI mean, Jessie, to dispute about it. I have a new subject of 
discussion. What do you say to a life in the Highlands every summer 
—shooting and fishing, and a fine old castle to live in?” 

“That is a good dream, sir,” said Alan—“if you could make it 
come true.” 

“ And the castle is Dunbrack Castle! _What do you say to that, 
Flora?” 

She answered with a look of almost incredulous gratitude and de- 
light, for she believed that in some degree at least this purchase had 
been made to please her. And it is certain that the Provost had con- 
sidered her very much in the transaction, for he sincerely hoped that 
she might become Alan’s wife, and thus restore the home and the 
estate of Dunbrack to the daughter of Dunbrack. In this way it was 
possible for him to show forth the love and gratitude he felt for the 
girl’s father—the friend of his life, who had died an exile in a lonely 
fort in a Canadian wilderness. 

A very animated conversation followed as to the horses, carriages, 
and furniture to be sent northward, and also as to the dress most 
suitable for the climate, for the hills, and the boats. At length Mrs. 
Mackenzie said she was “ tired ;” and so, full of new hopes, the happy 
family separated, to sleep and dream of the old Highland castle and of 
the charming life they were to lead there. 

But Flora could not sleep, for she remembered now many things 
that for a time had seemed to be forgotten. 
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“‘ Father once said he was going to bring me back to Scotland. I 
remember him speaking of Dunbrack Castle, oh! so many times. And 
now he is dead and I am going with strangers. I do not like it. -I 
wish I was back in Canada. No, that is ungrateful; they have been 
very kind to me, and Alan loves me,—I am almost sure of that. What 
do I think of Alan? He will.doubtless be heir to Dunbrack, and if I 
married him I might live in our old home. That would please my 
father. Would it please me? I do not know—lI really do not know. 
Very well, then, I will stand still—not move an inch to meet Destiny. 
Let her work her will—how white and soft my pillow looks! Life is 
not very hard with sleep and dreams to bless it. Dreams! how far 
to-night shall I see in my dreaming? how far shall I go? Somebody 
says our little life is rounded by a sleep. I am—going—to—sleep—— 
but is it—a——sleep ?” 

This evening’s conversation was followed by nearly three weeks 
of personal and household preparations for the change contemplated, 
and then the Provost’s family were on the Clansman bound for Dun- 
brack Castle. It was a stormy sail round the Mull of Cantyre, but 
when the Minch was reached there was only a spent swell, and hardly 
a breath to fill the canvas. Then Flora began to look around her. 
She had never before seen such a mixed company. A noble of high 
degree was discussing with a Free Kirk minister the voting on a cer- 
tain heresy case. An English squire, going north to rent a shooting- 
box, was telling a Stornaway fish-curer how, last year, he had killed the 
biggest stag in Murshvoe forest. Farmers were talking of prices to 
manufacturers; and merchants, commercial travellers, and friendly, 
sociable people of all kinds from the Hebrides made the Clansman 
a very cheerful, cosmopolitan place. 

This human side of the journey was blended with the most won- 
derful aspects of nature—wild headlands, rocky harbors, towering 
scaurs, and, iinally, the serrated hills of Skye and the coast of Ross 
—a weird wreck of colossal masonry piled there by the primeval deep, 
which first began the fashioning of these hills. And grimly through 
the misty distance loomed the ruins of many an old, ghostly castle, 
girt round with clouds, standing in strange solitudes, and full of that 
haunting charm which belongs to memorable places utterly forgotten. 
Flora saw everything in the twilight of Ossian and Columba; the very 
cliffs had that sombre look that pleased the early saints, who girdled 
these rocky shores with their lonely cells. 

It was nearly dark when they reached the village at which they 
were to leave the steamer, and they looked rather gloomily at the 
craft which was to take them to the shore. It was manned by two 
wild-looking Highlandmen with bare arms and streaming hair, but 
they knew their work; and to a weird shout the boat went dancing 
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to land on the great waves raised by the departing Clansman. On the 
pier a wagonette drawn by a pair of fine horses was waiting for them, 
and they struck at once into the woods. A mile of steep ascent brought 
them to Dunbrack Castle. It was not a castle at all in the ordinary 
sense of the word; it was rather a large stone house, built in the 
form of a square, the main part being of great age and covered with 
ivy. But from the windows shone fire- and candle-light, and at the 
entrance there were cheerful faces and words to greet them. 

They were too weary to examine the house that night, and no one 
but Flora had any thoughts behind or beyond the present; but she 
could not help musing of the men and women who had lived and died 
within these old gray walls. They were her kindred after the flesh, 
and doubtless mainly her kindred after the spirit. She had for the 
first time in her life a sense of being at home. She recalled all her 
father had told her of these fierce Dunbracks, with drawn swords 
fighting their pilgrimage through this life, and of the fair women 
who had waited in this lonely place the signal for their release. Her 
heart was full of the vague, melancholy dreams of memory. She 
imagined so much, she seemed even to recall. It was an experience 
she accepted without doubt, else it had never been hers, for all spiritual 
experience proves that the very existence of an invisible world de- 
pends upon our personal response to that idea. 

When she awoke in the morning the room was flooded with sun- 
shine, and she was full of expectation and eager to begin the day. 
It was a new world she was in, and she threw wide the windows and 
let the mingled scents of the pine forests and the ocean blow through 
her room. When she went downstairs the family were just gathering, 
and every one had a measure of that sweet sense of living which 
filled Flora’s heart. They ate their food with gladness, and then 
went eagerly to examine their new home. It was a house full of 
surprises and of rooms in all kinds of unexpected corners. But all 
of them had the old, past atmosphere of places in which humanity 
had lived and died for centuries. They were also impregnated with a 
personality which no one recognized but Flora, but which had for her 
a singular affinity and correspondence. For old houses do come to 
have a kind of local human sentient aura, and there is an inherited 
sympathy between them and the families who have for centuries in- 
habited them. 

The Indian furniture looked incongruous and out of place, but it 
was handsome and uncommon, and it was not altogether banished from 
the parlors and best rooms. Flora would have none of it. She went 
to the garrets, in which the old Dunbrack belongings had been stored, 
and selected from this accumulation some chairs and tables and a 
pretty tent bed; and, as if to reward her loving interest, she found 
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in a case of drawers carried to her room a small oil painting of a young 
woman of great beauty. She was dressed in the fashion of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, and in her hair was the white rose of 
Stuart, and where her lace kerchief was knotted there were three 
white roses resting against her bosom. 

“A Jacobite, of course, you lovely creature!” she cried. “I also 
would have been one, had I lived with Prince Charlie. I wish I knew 
your name, for I declare you look as like myself as a beauty can look 
like an ordinary mortal.” Then, removing carefully the dust of gen- 
erations, she found a name, “Sara Bella Dunbrack, 4.p. 1745,” and 
smiling down at the picture she kissed it. After a moment’s thought, 
she dressed her hair in the same fashion as the pictured lady’s, with 
one white rose in the rolled-back tresses, and then, baring her throat, 
she folded a white veil in the manner of the kerchief, with the three 
roses lying against her breast. 

“Now I am a Jacobite! I will go and show Mrs. Mackenzie how 
I have changed myself; and I must take the picture, for I am really 
like it.” 

She ran down the stairway like a vision of a century past and 
rushed into the presence of the family, and the words she was going 
to say died on her lips. There was a stranger there, a young man 
in Highland dress.. He was examining Alan’s fishing-rod, and he 
stopped and turned his gaze upon Flora. She stood still, and Mrs. 
Mackenzie stared at her in wonder, and Jessie with disapproval, and 
Alan with admiration. 

Mrs. Mackenzie broke the embarrassing silence. “Keep me! 
Flora, you wonderful lassie, what have you been doing to your- 
self ?” 

“ Look,” she cried, “ what I have found. It is almost a picture of 
myself, and I dressed like it to make it more so—I mean, of course, 
that it is more beautiful—I mean that I am not beautiful at all— 
but——” 

“Oh,” cried Alan, “it is your very image!” 

“Flora, this is our neighbor, Mr. Shaw McDuff. I dare say he 
can tell you about the picture. His family have known the Dunbracks 
a long time.” 

Then Mr. Shaw McDuff bowed and looked at the picture. “It is 
the likeness of the Lady Sara Bella Dunbrack,” he said. “She really 
died for Prince Charlie. I will tell you her story some day. And 
you are indeed exactly like her. Anyone can see that.” 

“Now, Flora,” said Mrs. Mackenzie, “go and make yourself like 
living folk; it is uncanny to dress for the dead ;” and so, ready to cry 
with mortification, Flora left the room. No one had felt as she did, 
and the egotism of youth is so strong that it never asks, “ Why should 
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they do so?” There was, indeed, no reason why the Mackenzies should 
feel any interest in the dead lady, and Jessie was annoyed at the in- 
vasion of this element into the very proper visit, which it in a manner 
terminated. For Shaw McDuff left immediately after Flora’s dis- 
missal, and Jessie was sure he had not cared for Dunbrack reminis- 
cences. “It is imprudent always to speak of family matters,” she 
said; “I think Mr. McDuff was quite embarrassed.” 

He was not at all embarrassed, but he was astonished and charmed. 
“TI wonder if she is to marry that fellow,” he ejaculated; “he knows 
no more about fishing than I do about dressmaking. I must ask my 
father concerning this Miss Dunbrack.” Turning, he saw his father 
in an adjoining field. He was looking about sharply on all sides, point- 
ing here and there with his long, thin finger to the ditcher, who was 
taking his orders. Shaw called, and he came to him at once. He was 
a tall old man with bushy white eyebrows, and sharp, surveying eyes, 
in which there was an artful squint. “ Well, Shaw,” he said, as he 
thrust his hands in his pockets, “what do you think of our new 
neighbors ?” : 

“They are like the rest of Glasgow bodies. The mother is kindly 
and the daughter a saint—with a temper; and the son a young muff, 
who is sure he knows all about fishing and shooting, and he may hire 
the youngest gillie in the clachan to give him lessons; but there is a 
girl there, called Dunbrack, that is able to bewitch a man out of his 
senses.” 

“Dunbrack! Dunbrack! She must be the daughter of Hector 
Dunbrack, the man who sold the castle. We had some unpleasantness 
—he was a suspicious creature. Just so!” ; 

Then Shaw told his father the incident of the picture, and said 
“Miss Dunbrack was enthusiastic about the castle and the people who 
had lived in it.” And the old man answered, “ Just so! I am knowing 
that kind of girl. Talks of her ancestors. I am thinking she will have 
little but her ancestors. Hector Dunbrack was a shrewd creature, but 
he was sent to Canada. What can a man make in Canada?” 

“ One might say, what can a man make in Rosshire? But you have 
not done so badly.” 

“Tt has been a scraffle. A fine lad like you can have his pick of 
the women, and you are not to throw yourself away whatever. I 
will be asking some questions about this Dunbrack girl. Maybe it was 
for herself Robert Mackenzie was buying the place. Hector Dunbrack 
and Robert Mackenzie were chief together,—both of them born and 
bred near here. I will be asking a few questions, Shaw, before you are 
committing yourself.” 

“T am in no hurry for a wife, father.” 

“There is Euphamia Macrae. I have no objections to Fame.” 
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“ Fame is poor. 
“She ought to be rich. Ian Macrae thinks he is living one hun- 


dred years ago. There is the Macrae forests full of fates and the 
Macrae hills full of grouse, and a few shooting-boxes could be easily 
put up for them purse-proud English to rent. Macrae says ‘ they 
shall not shoot o’er his land!’ Perfect nonsense! - An English lord 
or brewer going about the hills jingling the sovereigns in his breeches 
pockets would be a sight and sound we could thole for a few weeks in 
a year. Yes, indeed, praise God!” 

“It would take money to build shooting-boxes.” 

“Here is the money.’ I have spoke these words to him often. 
And what was the answer he was making? this, ‘ Your money is costing 
too much, McDuff.’ He is a suspicious creature.” 

“We have a mortgage already on the estate.” 

“We have had it for more than sixteen years. One thousand 
pounds he borrowed to give his sons a start in India. They was to 
make fortunes there, but it has been touch and go for me to get the 
interest.” 

“ Yet you would lend more on the land ?” 

“T would. I would lend six times as much. If you married 
Fame, you would make her do as you thought right, and her father is 
at her will and word.” 

“ Macrae has a queer temper; when he has: made up his mind, not 
any son of Adam could change him; no, nor daughter either.” 

“He is a poorly creature; he can’t live forever.” 

Shaw did not answer, his eyes were fixed upon a figure pushing a 
little boat into the water. “The devil!” he muttered, and his father 
said with equal anger, “ That is not language for a Christian man to 
use; and so near to the kirk too. What will be the matter with you?” 

“T promised Fame to go on the water with her, and the time is gone 
by; and she is away by herself. Now she will be angry.” 

“Tt will be good that Fame should hear tell of another young lady 
for you to call on. But here we are at the manse, and I am going 
in to see the minister. There are some of the people not satisfied. 
Rob Assynt is thinking him not sound on the essentials, and John 
Lochiel says he is not sure on Moses; forbye, there is a quarrel about 
instruments of music in the kirk. I have long been hearing a sough 
of talk, leading up to a serapheme or a melodion—or the like of them. 
Morandarovh will stand no such nonsense just to pleasure a few sheep 
from the Glasgow presbytery for two or three months in a year. Don’t 
go after Fame. If she is in a Macrae tantrum, you could not please 
her if you gave her the whites of your eyes.” 

Peter McDuff went into the manse, and Shaw stood looking at the 
little boat on the gray water. There was a bright red speck amid the 
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gloom, and he knew it was Fame’s red hood, and he knew also just how 
her handsome face looked under it. He walked to the end of the pier, 
and in his high-pitched, falsetto voice called her; but there was no 
answering movement, and then he was angry and turned away. And 
the black look on his face indicated that the McDuff tantrum might be 
as ugly an affair as that attributed to the Macraes. 

Late in the afternoon the weather changed, but the rain ushered in 
those exquisite days of early summer that in the Highlands are un- 
speakable and unwritable—the birken glades, the whimpering burns, 
the silent summits of the mountains and the infinite azure beyond, 
the larks jargoning in the fields heavenward, the linnets singing in the 
hedges; and to the west the blue sea and the white sea-birds, and a 
ship with all sails spread sweeping swiftly towards the harbor mouth. 
Oh, ’tis sweet to live and love in such days and such surroundings! 
And Alan’s heart was full of love. 

For the time of the home settling had provided so many little 
confidences, so many family familiarities, that Flora had shown herself 
in a new light. The feeling that she was “at home” had driven away 
that air of proud shyness which had so often done her wrong. There 
had been no explanations, and yet a charming confidence, a sweet- 
smiling understanding of each other, had taken the place of the rest- 
less, easily offended intercourse of their previous acquaintance. What 
had come between them? That divine love which attracts the best in 
every one, because it gives the best. And there is this peculiarity 
about the flower of love, it shows various in the bud, “’twill look a 
thistle, and *twill blow a rose.” This was the case with Flora’s love; 
no one could have suspected the sweet-natured, affectionate girl that 
had been hidden behind the proud, withdrawing, self-conscious Flora 
they had hitherto known. The thistle had blown, and lo! it was a 
rose. 

They were very happy days; not even Jessie had a look of dissent. 
Indeed, Jessie was in a state for which mortals generally make great 
allowances,—a state of delicious suspense, yet a suspense full of a sweet 
assurance and a determinate ending. The Reverend James Laidlaw 
had formally requested her hand, and she was waiting, in the blissfui 
confidence of his love, her father’s communication on the subject. It 
came one morning as they were sitting at breakfast. A letter was 
given to Jessie, and as she read it her fair, still face broke into smiles, 
and there was music in her heart. The Provost had accepted the minis- 
ter for his daughter; he wished her all the happiness she anticipated, 
and sent her a check for five hundred pounds in order that she might 
at once make such additions to her wardrobe as she desired. When she 
lifted her eyes from this pleasant epistle she saw her mother looking 
tearfully at her. “You might speak a word, mother,” said Jessie 
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between her smiles and tears, and Mrs. Mackenzie answered her request 
at once: 

“ Alan, Flora, I be to tell you that our Jessie is promised to the 
Reverend Mr. Laidlaw. Her father has signified his consent.” 

“ His approval, mother. Approval was the word.” 

“His approval of their marriage, which is to be next September. 
So Jessie is now almost a woman in the married state. It is just ex- 
traordinary. I was dreaming last night she was a baby in a little pink 
frock, and now—God keep us all !—it will be the wedding-gown.” 

There was now a new element in the home, and a very domineering 
one. The tables were littered with samples from the great houses 
dealing in those beautiful garments which belong traditionally to 
brides. And the consultations on these things were endless. Jessie 
was not a woman to buy in haste and repent at her leisure. “I require 
to be careful, mother,” she would say as she balanced bits of lace and 
lawn and silk; “a minister’s bride is an object of speculation to the 
whole kirk. James says I must be moderate in my fineries; people 
expect that much from a minister’s bride.” 

“ Let me see the satin you have chosen. If it is not to be white, do 
come as near white as you can.” 

“ James disapproves of white satin. I would require another 
satin for a kirking dress, and James thinks I ought to make one dress 
do for the two events. I think so too.” 

“Sensible woman! I never wore my wedding-gown but once. It 
is put away in lavender for my golden wedding, if God is so very good 
to your father and me as to let us grow old together. But you are a 
very Queen of Sheba for wisdom, Jessie, and I am not doubting the 
judiciousness of Mr. Laidlaw’s opinions, not in the least. If you want 
a prudent, practical man, you must go to what they call the divines 
for him.” 

_ These discussions over every purchase soon became monotonous to 
all but the wise woman who conducted them. Alan had other interests. 
He was living a charmed life of his own, a life of delicious reverie, a 
life in which as yet all was as wonderfully lovely and silent as the 
earth before the dawning. He was sure Flora loved him, and he was 
only watching for the hour—the fortunate hour—in which he might 
reveal himself in words and find Love waiting for him. 


II. 
FLORA OR FAME? 

Very soon after Jessie’s engagement her lover paid a visit to Dun- 
brack. The day of his arrival was one of uncomfortable preparation, 
and at the lunch hour all were a little weary. “TI shall require to go 
to my room and rest for an hour or two,” said Mrs. Mackenzie, and 
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Jessie was of the same mind. Alan declared his intention of going to 
see a yacht which Shaw McDuff had for sale. “It was built for Lord 
Reay, but Reay has gone on a two years’ tour, and so has decided to 
sell it,” he added 

“Who told you that story?” asked Jessie scornfully. “I would 
not believe it. If you want a boat,—a most unnecessary thing,—ask 
father to buy it. When he buys a boat he knows what he is buying.” 

“T know what kind of a boat I want, Jessie. It has been in my 
head for a year.” 

“It might be a good thing to keep it there, Alan. Come, mother, 
we cannot discuss boats this afternoon, and Alan ought to have some 
consideration.” 

With a tolerant smile Alan left the room, and Mrs. Mackenzie and 
Jessie soon followed. Then Flora thought of the cool shade of the 
arching hazel-walk; there was a seat in it and a pretty brook flowing 
through it, and it. was the very spot for rest and quiet. But she had 
not been long there before she heard Alan’s steps, and she stood up to 
meet him. Never had he seen her so radiantly beautiful; her hair was 
indeed a “glory” on her head; her face had the glow of youth and 
beauty; her red mouth a ravishing smile; her eyes the wondrous 
light of love; and her tall, slender form in its white robe looked 
heavenly gracious and graceful, with the sunshine sifting through the 
green branches all over it. 

Gazing at her, Alan quickly found a marvellous eloquence. He 
said all that lovers have ever said and ever will say, and then their 
joy was so perfect that they sat silent, or spoke softly in that sweet, 
broken patois Love teaches when hearts “feel more than they can 
express.” After this first amazing sense of bliss had subsided a little, 
Alan said, “ Let us go to mother. Let us tell her now. It will make 
her so happy.” 

“ Just yet we must tell no one, Alan. It would be wrong, it would 
be cruel, selfishly cruel. Jessie is now in the very noon and pride of 
her engagement. All her world is at her feet; not even your mother 
is of so much importance as Jessie. Every girl expects this impor- 
tance once in her life. But if we speak of our engagement, Jessie will 
have to share her honor with us. It would be a great unkindness. 
Let Jessie have her full measure of a bride’s grace—our turn will 
come, dear Alan.” 

“ Dearest, your kind heart is always right. We will do as you say, 
and for a little keep all our joy to ourselves.” 

It was not difficult to keep this secret, for Jessie’s affairs were 
dominating, and after the minister’s arrival Shaw McDuff gained a 
very familiar position in the Mackenzie household. For Shaw had the 
almost unbelievable reverence of the Highlander for the clergy, and 
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though a good shot, liked better to talk of theology than forestry or 
fishing. Mr. Laidlaw therefore thought Mr. McDuff a most intelligent 
young man, and his opinion so far influenced the Mackenzies that 
Shaw found no difficulty in completing the sale of the Reay yacht to 
Alan. So then this understudy of love and matrimony went on at sea, 
and in the house, and in the garden, and down by the brook in the 
hazel-walk, and no one but the servants suspected it, and as they were 
adoring allies of the young people, they only whispered their surmises 
among themselves. 

One very hot day the family sat in listless mood at lunch. McDuff 
had managed to get his chair next to Flora’s and Alan was in a temper 
at the circumstance. For the thing happened too often to be regarded 
as an accident; and as Alan could find no fault with Flora, he watched 
Shaw with that intelligence that dislike readily supplies. He felt that 
any kind of conversation would do, he was sure that he could make it 
disagreeable, and was not disconcerted when Shaw said slowly: 

“You see, Mr. Laidlaw,—speaking of your luminous explanation 
to Rob Assynt this morning,—Calvinism is naturally democratic; 
hence Rob, as one of the elect, conceives himself to be the equal of any 
man. The spirit of divinity is equality.” 

“Tt is nothing of the kind,” said Alan. “The foundation of Cal- 
vinism is inequality, and inequality without individual merit or de- 
merit. At the very outset it presents us with that awful problem of 
the elect and the non-elect, and what equality is there in that ?—or 
what justice either?—if men are born unable to keep the command- 
ments, and yet ordained to everlasting punishment for breaking them ?” 
These words he poured out with a rapidity that was not to be contra- 
dicted, and then he looked around complacently at the astonishment 
and displeasure he had aroused. For, after all, if a man wants to be 
aggravating, there is nothing like a sweeping religious denouncement 
to accomplish his end. 

Jessie’s lips quivered, and she was on the point of giving Alan the 
few words he deserved when the door opened and a handsome girl 
stepped into their midst. She made a courtesy to Mrs. Mackenzie and 
said, “I am Euphamia Macrae, Mrs. Mackenzie.” 

“You are very welcome, my dear. We have been expecting you.” 

“T should have come earlier. Shaw, why do you not make my 
excuse for me?” she asked, looking directly at that young man. 

“T ought to do so,” he answered. “It is my fault Miss Macrae has 
delayed her visit. I knew you had so many private interests to at- 
tend to, Mrs. Mackenzie.” 

“Hum’m! Afraid of me and this Highland beauty!” thought 
Alan, and he was not far wrong. Shaw had feared Alan, and Alan 
saw instantly his opportunity for being satisfactorily annoying. 
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During this short explanation all eyes were on the young lady. Her 
beauty caused a sense of delight and astonishment. It was gypsy-like 
in its olive skin and the rich carnation blushing through it. But her 
eyes were the Highland eyes—brown, soft, and kindly; altogether a 
face to disarm criticism, and she was received with open heart as a 
welcome addition to the Dunbrack circle. Before half-an-hour was 
over she was at the piano singing merrily with Flora and Alan and 
even Jessie “ Wha wouldna fight for Charlie?” “The gathering of the 
Clans,” “When the King comes Hame,” and other rattling Jacobite 
songs. 

With this music in their ears, the minister and Shaw found theologi- 
cal discussion difficult, and they went together to the drawing-room. 
By this time Fame’s fingers were whipping from the ivory keys the 
delirious music of a Scotch reel, and Flora and Alan were stepping to 
it, and Mrs. Mackenzie spreading her skirts and taking the old tingling 
steps with bows and laughter. The poignant magical sounds went on 
to their conclusion, and then, without a moment’s pause, Fame dropped 
into that very soul of hopeless pathos, “ Lochaber No More!” and her 
voice sobbed through the wailing notes till the house was full of their 
lamenting. When she ceased there was silence; tears were in every 
eye, the minister had clasped Jessie’s hand, Mrs. Mackenzie had covered 
her face, Alan and Flora stood spell-bound, and a gardener outside 
was leaning on his spade weeping. 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Mackenzie, breaking the impassioned silence, 
“you have fairly distracted us all with your bygone sorrows and songs. 
You are just an incredible little witch with the music. But it is far 
too hot a day to be gathering the clans for Charlie, and what I say is, 
run away with Flora to her room for an hour or two, and talk of 
Queen Victoria and your own weddings.” 

So the two girls went away together, Jessie and her mother fol- 
lowed, and the three men were left standing in the suddenly still 
parlor. 

“TI never heard such music in my life,” said Alan. 

“T wish I had asked her to sing ‘The Land o’ the Leal,’ ” said the 
minister. “ She has a great capacity.” 

“She is a natural musician,” said Shaw. “ Her father would tell 
you that her skill is something her soul remembers of old.” 

“Qh,” replied the minister, “the absurd theory of reincarnation— 
that old heresy of Origen.” 

“ Much older than Origen, sir. It was a hoary theory in his day.” 

“Well,” said the minister, “that music has set all our nerves 
quivering, the room is full of the martial spirit, and of the sorrow that 
aye follows it. I feel that I need to go into solitude and compose 
myself.” 
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Then Shaw took his hat and no one said they would expect him 
to dinner. He reflected on this omission, and was sure it was an in- 
tended one. Alan would have the company of Fame and Flora all the 
evening and someone would have to take Fame home, and, of course, 
it would be Alan. It was bad enough that Alan should have such con- 
stant opportunities with Flora, but to have him also interfere with a 
girl whom he had been accustomed to appropriate entirely was some- 
thing not to be borne. 

In the meantime Flora and Fame were enjoying the first sweet 
emotions of a girlish friendship. Neither of them had ever had this 
luxury before, and Flora said, “Is it not strange that we should meet 
here, and should like each other at first sight?” 

“Father says such meetings are appointed,” replied Fame, “and 
when things are fated, some one must speak the word or do the deed 
that will bring the appointed to pass.” 

“TI wonder how you learned to play as you do?” said Flora. 

“T never learned much—I remembered,” answered Fame. “ Many 
times when people have been explaining things to me, I have kept say- 
ing to myself, ‘I know—I know.’ I was not thought teachable, but I 
learned somehow—or I remembered. In this way much knowledge 
came to me. I can tell the time without a clock. I can tell the fishers 
where the school of herring lie. I know when it is going to rain before 
the glass knows it. I know when danger of any kind is near. I do 
not think you are quite strange to me.” Then they spoke of the min- 
ister and the approaching bridal, and the rich people who would 
soon come to their houses on the hills, and the shooting and sailing and 
dancing, and the long, long winters. 

When they met at the dinner-table it was with a general air of 
intimacy,—free, frank, affable, and conversant. Alan had been on the 
water and was full of the excellences of his boatman, Earne Macrae, 
for whom he had conceived an extraordinary affection; “ He is a poet,” 
he said, “‘ as well as a sailor.” 

“All the boatmen sing his songs,” said Fame, “but Earne is a man 
by himself. My father is loving Earne, and plenty of trouble he has 
in helping Earne out of trouble. Earne will shoot too near the 
McDuff’s land, and it is one warrant after another McDuff has out for 
him, and the birds still going where they should not go. Really, Earne 
does not care who is owning the birds. He respects the game laws 
about as much as the blackbirds respect your fruit. It is as foolish to 
punish Earne as to punish the blackbirds.” 

“The transgressor must be taught by punishment what is right or 
wrong. If he is not punished here, he will be hereafter,” said the 
minister. 

“For killing game on the hills? Harne is not fearing punishment 
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hereafter. He says ‘The Merciful One is not giving man, made in 
His own image, to Satan; and it is not supposable He ever will do so’ 
—and the like of that talk. You should listen to him for an hour; it 
would set you thinking; it often does me.” 

The minister took no notice of this advice. The conversation turned 
on the arrival of some expected guests, and after dinner the whole party 
agreed to convoy Fame to her home. The foot-path to the village went 
through a great wood, and as the trees began to press them closely, 
they were sensitive to something vast and nameless, something super- 
human, or antihuman, that was inexplicable. “ What is this obscure 
religious dread, this awe of the forest?” asked Alan. “Are the woods 
enchanted ?” 

“ Suppose,” said Fame, “we had among our forefathers some old 
Druid, and just one drop of his heart’s blood was in our veins, might 
not his religious horror of the forest be alive in us, even after two thou- 
sand years?” 

“ Wordsworth describes this influence,” said Flora. “ He says that 
in the forest 


‘A weight of ages did at once descend 
Upon my heart; no thought embodied; no 
Distinct remembrances; but weight and power, 
Power, growing under weight.’ 


So, Fame, you may be right, for the present is haunted by the past.” 

After this manner they talked until they came out of the wood, and 
the dim vision of the ocean burst upon them, and its fresh breeze blew 
far off the sensitive seriousness which the shadows peopling the forest 
had invoked. “Listen to the waves!” cried Fame. “ What a lively 
cadence they make as they run after each other on the beach! And 
yonder is my home. I can see father coming to the gate to meet me.” 
In a few minutes they reached the gate, and Ian Macrae stood with it 
open in his hand. “ Come in, all of you, come in. I am glad to see 
you, Miss Dunbrack, and I am glad to see you, Mr. Mackenzie. I was 
knowing your father when he was your age, yes indeed, when he was as 
wild a laddie as you could catch on the hills or on the water. Come 
in, all. You must not come to my threshold and turn until you have 
stood on my hearth.” 

So they went in, and he poured out wine and milk, and as they 
drank and broke an oaten cake with him, he watched Flora and Alan 
with eyes sad and pale, as if he looked at them from some depth of 
antiquity.. His face was of that noble type which age makes nobler, 
and he had that natural dignity of manner which, united with the 
gentleness, indulgent love, and wisdom of old age, is a far finer thing 
than the fantastic glamour and extravagant hopes of youth. And when 
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they had ate and drank with him, he himself said “ Good-night” and led 
them to the open gate. They stood a moment there, and the minister 
said, “I am afraid we have kept you waking beyond your time, sir. 
It is now late.” 

“No, you have not,” he answered. “The.day is for the body, the 
night is for the soul. In the night-time my soul wakes, and I talk with 
it. Mr. Mackenzie, I was just going to write to you a letter about a 
poor man I care for. He is in trouble. It is Earne Macrae.” 

“ What is the matter?” 

“The matter is, that he is hating the McDutfs, and he will not stop 
hating them, and he has been cutting some of their herring-nets, and 
that is a thing very ill thought of in a fishing country. And I asked 
him, ‘Why were you doing it, Earne? and he said only, ‘ Because of 
the McDuffs. I am hating them.’ ” 

And Alan smiled, and asked what the punishment would be; and 
Macrae said, “ It will be as much as twenty pounds, and as there is no 
money, then the prison and the hard work; and the prison is always 
making of Earne a wild animal; he is not there to hold or to bind, and 
so more trouble still.” 

“ When is the trial?” 

“It will be on Thursday morning at eleven o’clock.” 

“T will be there. I wonder that Earne did not tell me about it.” 

“ Harne would be putting off Thursday till Thursday came. That 
is Earne’s way.” 

“Tt is all right,” said Alan. “I will be at the trial, Thursday.” 

But on Thursday Alan had made up his mind not to go to the trial. 
There were some business transactions between Shaw McDuff and him- 
self which required at least the semblance of friendship for their 
arrangement, and it seemed best not to rouse ill-feeling while they were 
pending; so he went instead to the boat, where he found Earne picking 
a herring and drinking a mugful of tea. He looked happy and uncon- 
cerned, and lifted a face lit with admiration and love to his master’s. 

“ Good-morning, Earne,” said Alan. “ Have you forgotten the trial 
about the nets, Earne?” 

“It will not be for more than two hours as yet, sir. My cousin will 
be minding the boat when I am leaving her.” 

“Why did you cut the McDuff’s nets, Earne?” 

“ Because I am hating the McDuffs from the beginning to the end. 
My dirk was in a temper at them that day, and it was a very good thing 
for McDuff I was coming across the nets, and not himself.” 

“ Peter lays the damage at twenty pounds.” 

“T am wishing it was ten times that much damage.” 

“ But you will have it to pay. That is the law.” 

“It is a bad law, but I was not making it.” 
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“ And if you do not pay the money, you must go to prison.” 

“T cannot go to prison—not at all. I am not able to sleep with 
four walls round me—I will not be going to prison.” 

“ Nor will I let McDuff send you to prison for twenty pounds. Here 
is the money. When you know the fine, pay it.” 

The poor lad, with his wild, handsome face and tangled hair, looked 
at Alan with speechless emotion; then he dropped upon his knees and 
kissed the hand that held out to him the price of his freedom. 

“It is the mercy of God!” he sobbed, “it is His mercy! He was 
knowing about poor Earne and pitying him. For I was telling Him 
all about the McDuffs last night, and I was sure He would be sending 
some help. There was a word to me last night, and I was knowing 
what it meant. So I was waiting. And I will never forget that God 
Himself was sending you, and I will be paying this kindness back to 
you—someway or other—living or dead—I will be paying it back; that 
is Earne’s promise.” 

Then Alan sent with him his cousin Luthe to the office of the 
magistrate, and he himself remained on the boat. About one o’clock 
he heard them returning, and their shrill sibilating Gaelic had in it 
a tone of great satisfaction. And when they came on board there was 
an air of triumph in the set of Earne’s bonnet, and he looked at Alan 
with unspeakable gratitude and then went to his duty, leaving his 
cousin Luthe to tell his story. “It is all right now, sir,” said Luthe, 
“and the trouble is over.” 

“You were not long in settling the matter.” 

“Why would we be long? The Macrae called the witnesses, and 
they were telling this and that, so Earne spoke for himself. ‘It is great 
nonsense,’ he said, ‘minding what Ian Black and the rest will be say- 
ing. 1 cut the nets with my own hand and my own dirk, and I am — 
not denying it; what then is the use of taking up the Macrae’s good 
time?’ Then the Macrae said, ‘The fault is acknowledged and the 
damage is estimated. Six fishermen say it is ten pounds’ worth of 
nets that have been spoiled.” Then Peter McDuff said, ‘The damage 
is as much as twenty pounds,’ and Shaw McDuff stood up to speak his 
mind, but the Macrae was not minding him at all, he went on talking 
to Earne. ‘ And, Earne,’ he said, ‘the act was wilful and, moreover, 
malicious, and the Court fines you ten pounds for the ill-will,’ and 
Peter McDuff he said, ‘The sentence is too light,’ and this time the 
Macrae was hearing him, and he said, ‘ You are not the Court, and 
you are not the counsel, McDuff, and you will be bringing yourself 
in for contempt of the Court if you are not taking care of your words ;’ 
and then he asked Earne, ‘ Can you pay the money, Earne?’ and Earne 
said, ‘I can pay the money, and I am glad to pay the money;’ and he 
counted out the twenty notes, one by one, and said he, ‘ There are twenty 
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one-pound notes of the Bank of Scotland, and I am sorry for the dirty 
road the bits of paper are taking;’? and the Macrae said—stern like— 
* You are dismissed, Earne Macrae;’ and Earne put on his bonnet and 
walked past the men who are hating him, and his heart was proud, and 
he looked proud enough to vex the devil, let be the McDuffs: And 
many were showing Earne they were glad he was a free man.” 

“ But Earne must buy no more ill-will from McDuff. Tell him so.” 

“T will, sir. The McDuffs are ill to their friends and worse to 
their foes; even their shadow is unlucky—I would keep beyond it.” 

Alan had these words in his mind when he met Shaw McDuff in 
the village. His face was black and angry, and when Alan said “ Good- 
afternoon, Shaw,” he answered, “ Little thanks to you, Mackenzie, for 
interfering in our affairs. It has cost you a few pounds to-day; it 
will cost you more some other day. I am not apt to forget my debts— 
if you are.” 

“T was interfering in my own affairs, Shaw. Earne is necessary 
to my boat. I would have paid fifty pounds rather than lose his ser- 
vices.” 

“ He cut our nets.” 

“You have been paid for your nets.” 

“Tan Macrae was at his back.” 

“ And if any poor McDuff was in trouble, you would be at his back. 
You know you would. Come up the hill with me.” 

“ My father is not for leting this matter drop—nor am I! Earne 
was cutting the nets for simple hatred. Every one knows it, and in 
his heart Ian Macrae was proud of the deed. The sentence was just a 
joke on the McDuffs; but there is more to come of it—yes, indeed !” 

“ Nonsense, Shaw! Such a fuss about nothing at all! Mr. Laid- 
law goes away to-morrow; you must come and dine with him to-night.” 

“T must first manage to soothe my father. He is feeling after the 
Macrae, and it will not be long ere he lays his hand on him—heavily, 
too.” 

“Look over the offence, Shaw. If Earne cuts nets again, I will 
discharge him.” 

Then Shaw with reluctant grace took the hand Alan offered him 
and promised to spend the evening at the castle. Indeed, he had no 
idea of relinquishing the position he had gained there. Fame was 
now constantly with Flora, and to stop visiting at Dunbrack was to 
leave both girls under Alan’s influence. “No! a thousand times 
no!” he muttered with a passionate stamp of his foot. “TI am resolved 
to win the love of Flora Dunbrack, and as for Fame, she loves me; of 
course she loves me. I have a great mind to tell Mackenzie that Fame 
and I are engaged; it will put him off his guard about Flora and keep 
him from trying his confounded blandishments with Fame. I have 
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as good chances with either girl as Alan Mackenzie, and I am not going 
to give them up.” 

So he went to Dunbrack that night, and went in his handsomest 
Highland dress. And he looked the chief to perfection, for his stately 
figure and martial air were well expressed in the splendor of his pic- 
turesque costume and the jewelled dirk in his belt, while inwardly he 
felt all the romance and valor of the kilt and the philibeg, the plaid 
and the dirk. 

“ He looks like Ajax or Achilles,” said Flora to Fame. “ Why do 
men wear plain clothes, when they might do themselves justice?” 

“ They only dress up when they are going to kill each other,” replied 
Fame. 

“ He is, however, handsome to-night. Don’t you think so, Fame?” 

“T am sure he thinks himself handsome. Besides, his father will 
have told him so twenty times to-night.” 

Shaw expressed the fact in his every movement; he enjoyed walk- 
ing about the large, well-furnished room, he felt that he was orna- 
mental to it. And Alan made no attempt to dispute his triumph. 
With apparent unconcern he chatted to Mr. Laidlaw or his mother or 
either of the girls that came near him. He was conscious, however, 
of some incipient chagrin, but he finally threw it off, asked Jessie to 
play them a strathspey, and, leading Flora out to dance with him, did 
unconsciously equalize honors. For Alan’s evening suit looked fittest 
for the dance, since it is not given to man to appear martial and festive 
at the same time. 

The next day Mr. Laidlaw left Dunbrack and every one missed him. 
Jessie was specially silent and forlorn for a few days, then she went 
with double earnestness to her delayed bridal preparations; and Fame 
and Flora offered their help, and found sitting together over their pretty 
work a delightful way of spending the last hot days of July. The inti- 
macy of the girls now became sisterly; they were seldom apart; they 
were proud of each other, and they loved each other after a womanly 
fashion, which is only calculable without the masculine element. They 
spoke freely of Alan and Shaw, but their remarks were mostly super- 
ficial, and such as girls were likely to make about young men they came 
in constant contact with. 

One morning they were speaking of Alan, and Fame said he was 
“a delightful young man.” 

“Yes,” answered Flora, “everyone thinks so. It might be better 
if some people disliked him.” 

“ Well, then, Shaw dislikes him with all his soul.” 

“That is incredible, Fame.” 

“He does. I am knowing Shaw McDuff.” 
“Why should he hate Alan?” 
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“Hate does not require a reason.” 

“T am sure Alan does not think that Shaw hates him.” 

“T think he does. Hate must make itself felt; and mind what I 
say, Shaw does not love Alan, and that will be seen and heard tell of.” 

At that very moment Shaw and Alan were having no friendly con- 
versation. Alan had gone down to the sea and was lazily reading a 
novel as the boat rocked with the full tide at her pier; but as Shaw 
stepped on board, Alan called cheerfully, “Glad to see you, Shaw. I 
was just going to have a cup of coffee and asmoke. Will you join me?” 

“ Yes, I should like to.” The coffee was ready, and the young men 
drank it, and for a little while smoked in contented silence. Shaw 
broke it by asking if Fame Macrae was still at Dunbrack, and Alan 
answered readily, “ She was there when I left home this morning.” 

“That is not what I like. I think she ought to be at home.” 

“I suppose she knows best where she ought to be. I don’t think 
it is our business, Shaw.” 

“T want her nearer at hand.” 

“Perhaps she may oblige you—if you ask her,” answered Alan, 
coldly. “ My opinion is that she will do just as she wants to do.” 

“T think, Alan, I ought to tell you that Fame and I are engaged.” 

“You think you had better put up the warning, ‘ No trespassing.’ 
Thank you, Shaw.” And Alan took the information so coolly that 
Shaw had a feeling of intense mortification. 

“T saw how much you admired her.” 

“ You are surely not jealous?” 

“There is not a man in the Highlands I would be jealous of. 
Fame and I understand one another. She has grown up at my side. 
I may say that I have made her all she is.” 

“And you feared I might fall in love with Fame, and wished to 
spare me the pain of a refusal? You are very kind, Shaw. Will you 
believe me that I never entertained such an idea. All the same, thanks! 
Take one more cup of coffee.” 

“No, I had better go now; any discussion might end in some mis- 
understanding. It is a delicate subject.” 

“But there is no need to discuss the subject.” Then there was 
silence, and Alan calmly lit another cigar. His manner was so polite, 
so indifferent, that Shaw could make no complaint, and yet he was 
humbled and irritated beyond speech. He had come with news which 
he expected would make a sensation, and Alan had taken it as if it was 
a weather report. He had thought to put Alan under an obligation by 
his frank avowal, and Alan had disclaimed all necessity for it. He was 
in the position of a man who has had his gift refused, and his heart 
burned with defeat and vexation. He took himself off the boat with 
that air of high-spirited bravado which hides the white feather some- 
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where, and went stamping along the village street to thoughts of 
furious anger and revenge. 

As for Alan, he sat still, smoking and thinking for a long time; 
and in that passionate pause—will it be believed ?—there first came to 
him, not only a desire to love Fame, but also a revelation that Fame 
loved him. He rose hastily, flung his cigar into the water, and cried 
out, “ Get under way, Earne. I want a breath of the sea—and I want 
no more callers.” 

“TI must be alone. I must think,” he said to himself. Then he 
lay down on the deck of the boat and forced himself to recall all Flora’s 
sweetness and affection, and asked his heart with indignant amaze- 
ment, “Is it possible that I could ever love any other woman? Is it 
possible I could ever think of Fame Macrae with any warmer affection 
than admiring friendship?” And he answered himself emphatically, 
ce N rs) 7”? 

For he did not reflect taat the first step towards any wrong deed is 
the consideration as to whether it is possible. 


III. 
SHAW GETS A REFUSAL. 


Tuat night when Alan came to the dinner-table, Fame was absent ; 
and though Flora was in her loveliest mood, yet the dark, glowing 
Fame, with her pretty follies and wise sayings, her reeling music and 
her martial songs, was an obvious want. The evening went slowly 
away, and Jessie said, “ How dull we are to-night! I wish Fame was 
here.” 

“So do I,” answered Flora; “I am lonely, I think stupid, without 
her.” 

“ Why did she go away?” asked Alan in a tone of indifference. 

“Shaw McDuff came for her. He said she was required at home.” 

Alan said no more at that time, but in the evening as they were 
sitting quietly together he asked, “Flora, Jessie, what do you think 
Shaw told me to-day ?” 

“That he had a new dog-cart, or a fine horse for sale,” said Flora. 

“That he was invited to the Grants of Loch-Grant, or that the 
Dunbars were begging his company,” said Jessie. 

“ Or,” continued Flora, “that Her Majesty’s company at Balmoral 
would not be complete without him. The man wearies me with his 
exaggerations and his expectations.” 

“T can tell you one thing he expects. He told me to-day that Je 
is engaged to Fame.” 

“T do not believe him,” replied Flora with decided anger. 

“Nor do I,” added Jessie. “I think I know how an engaged man 
ought to behave, and Shaw does not act towards Fame as if they were 
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engaged. Compare his behavior with that of James Laidlaw. That 
settles the matter.” 

“Shaw says they have been engaged from Fame’s childhood; that 
he formed her mind and made her what she is.” 

“He form Fame’s mind! Oh, what a—an untruth!” vente Flora. 
“ He is unable to understand her; he does not approve her queer ideas, 
and there have been times when I thought he did not admire her per- 
sonally. I do not believe a girl of her upright nature could love a 
man so false and selfish as Shaw McDuff.” 

“You must remember,” said Alan, “they have grown up together, 
and that for nine months every year Shaw is almost her only com- 
panion.” 

“As for growing up together, I do not think that of any importance,” 
said Jessie. “I had never seen James one year ago, yet it is as.if we 
had known each other forever. Now, Alan, Shaw is trying to make 
you envious; do not let him drive you into temptation. You are not 
Saint Anthony.” 

“T have a talisman against all such temptation, Jessie,” and the 
flash of intelligence which passed between Alan and Flora was so vivid 
that Jessie’s attention was aroused, and she looked curiously at the two. 
But the suspicion was a fleeting one, and nothing occurred to detain it. 

Three days passed without any visit from Fame, and the family at 
Dunbrack began to accept seriously the story of her engagement to 
Shaw. “Of course, she is doing as he tells her,” said Jessie. 

“ Of course, she is doing nothing of the kind,” contradicted Flora. 
“She may be engaged to Shaw, but that would not make her do what 
Shaw told her to do. I should say it would have a contrary effect.” 

“T think,” said Alan,.“ if Fame wished to be at Dunbrack, she would 
be here at this moment; the inference then is that some one—presuma- 
bly Shaw McDuff—has more of her affection than we have.” 

Circumstantial evidence was against Fame, but it was as false as 
it generally is. Fame had remained away to have a new dress made, 
and on the fourth evening she came to dinner in it. It was only a lawn 
gown of the color of ripe wheat, with a bunch of poppies in its belt, but 
it was very effective and becoming. Everyone petted and praised her, 
and the girl smiled and beamed on all with a ravishing beauty and 
affection. The evening was a little festival in her honor; nobody men- 
tioned Shaw; he was quite outside the happy circle, even in memory. 

In the morning, as the girls sat together, Flora resolved to approach 
the subject of Shaw’s claim; but it was difficult to find words that 
would lead up to the direct question, so she asked plainly, “Is it true 
that you are going to marry Shaw? He told Alan you were engaged.” 

Astonishment, incredulity, anger flashed into Fame’s face. She 
let her work fall and uttered slowly these passionate words, “ Shaw lies! 
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He told Alan a lie, and he knew it was a lie. I would rather die than 
be Shaw McDuff’s wife. I am knowing him too well to marry him!” 

“‘ Whatever could make him tell Alan such a falsehood ?” 

“ Shaw has a soul out of the bottomless pit of selfishness. He is 
jealous of everyone, even a girl like me, who might get some little atten- 
tion he wanted for himself. I will tell you what happened last summer. 
Young Gillian Grant liked me very much. He came every day to see 
father, and he always brought me a basket of hot-house flowers or fruit, 
or perhaps some beautiful book he wished me to read. Then Lady 
Grant came to see me, and she asked me to a dance at Loch-Grant, and 
father sent to Glasgow and bought me a lovely white dress, and I looked 
very pretty in it the night of the dance, and Gillian never left my side, 
and I knew that he loved me. I was very happy, and I looked for him 
to call next day; but he did not call; and after four days I got a little 
sorrowful note from him. It said only—‘ Farewell, lovely and beloved ! 
May you always be happy!’ And I was wretched. One day I said to 
Shaw, ‘ Why does Gillian Grant come no more? Have you quarrelled 
with him?’ And he laughed and answered, ‘Gillian Grant has gone 
away for two years.’ And after that the Grants were unfriendly, and 
Shaw began to speak badly of them. Can you not imagine, Flora, what 
had taken place to cause this change ?” 

“T can, Fame. It was too bad.” 

“T know that Shaw told Gillian that I was engaged to him, and 
Lady Grant was angry at me taking her son’s gifts and encouraging 
him. I could not go and ask Lady Grant if Shaw had said such a 
thing. I could not return poor Gillian’s gifts. I had just to bear the 
shameful thoughts I knew Lady Grant entertained of me. Long after 
I heard that Gillian had fainted the morning after the ball in a little 
shooting-box on Ben Grant, and I have no doubt it was there Shaw told 
him the untruth.” 

“Thank you, Fame, for telling me this sad story. It confirms my 
opinion of Shaw McDuff. Have you forgotten Gillian ?” 

“T do not forget easily. But it is all over. He has forgotten me, 
I have no doubt. And the break-up was so painful that I try to keep 
it out of my memory. That is the reason I have not told you about 
it before; besides, you never told me anything about your lovers.” 

Then Flora hesitated, and if a certain feeling had come to her help 
she would have confessed her engagement to Alan; but she could not 
instantly separate the advisable from the inadvisable, and the moment 
that might have spared her much sorrow slipped away, its duty left 
undone. For Flora only said, “I had no lovers in Canada, I had none 
in Glasgow, and you know how I feel towards both Shaw McDuff and 
Alan Mackenzie.” 

“ Yes,” answered Fame; “I know that you despise Shaw, and I am 
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sure you love Alan like a sister. And he loves you quite as much as he 
loves Jessie.” 

“TI think he does,” said Flora, but there was a faint tone of irritation 
in her voice. Then she suddenly changed the subject, and the conver- 
sation kept clear of danger; only Flora’s heart beat to some sad pre- 
sentiment which her friend’s calm, candid face did not dispel. 

In the evening Shaw and Alan came into the dining-room together. 
They had been playing some kind of game all afternoon with “ the 
books,” * and Shaw was twelve pounds the richer; but he was as sombre 
as if he had been the loser, while Alan was brimming with jokes and 
merry compliments. All the girls were particularly lovely that night. 
The warmth had led them to choose white gowns. Jessie’s had not a 
suggestion of color, but Flora’s and Fame’s diaphanous robes waved over 
pale pink tissue, and there were bows of pale pink ribbon about them, 
and they had pink roses at their girdles, and each one a sweet rose in 
her braided hair; and surely two young men never sat down to eat 
with three fairer women. 

But nothing can brighten a room filled with an — influence, and 
Shaw’s jealous, envious mood infected the atmosphere, just as a lowering 
thunder-storm might. Even his twelve pounds annoyed him. He felt 
the sovereigns in his pocket, though he kept asking himself why he 
should do so, for Alan did not seem to care for their loss, and that also 
was irritating. “The rich, wasteful fool!” he thought whenever he 
looked at him; “how he smiles and nods and passes his little intelli- 
gences around! And how the women adore him! Fools, all of them!” 

It was not possible to resist long this inimical influence of a hateful 
soul, for human beings are as sensitive to emanations from individuals 
as they are to those from other forms of life, and the sphere of a rose 
is not more obvious by its sweet odor than the sphere of an ill-natured 
soul by that spiritual force of hate which it creates and which uncon- 
sciously enters into the organism of those within it, for thoughts are 
powers, even when unexpressed, and go forth armed with influences for 
good or ill on other minds. 

There were short silences and malapropos remarks at the table; 
something checked every impulse to smile, and though no one realized 
it, the very voice of Shaw had a contagious dissatisfaction, and his 
envious anger caused the nerves of every one to vibrate to it, so that 
when he asked Alan to order his dog-cart there was a feeling of relief, 
and Jessie made an effort to render the parting moments more sympa- 
thetic. “It is so early, Mr. McDuff,” she said. “Can we not have a 
song or a game—or something? Fame has a wonderful new song about 
Angus MacRory. Come, Fame, sing to the glory of the Macleods.” 

“ Fame will require to put on her hat at once,” answered Shaw, in a 


* A pack of cards. 
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voice whose sharp authority there was no denying. Fame looked at 
him a moment, dropped her eyes on her knitting, and said, “I am not 
going down the hill to-night.” 

“Your father is expecting you, Fame.” 

“My father is not expecting me.” — 

“ You are not treating your father very kindly these last weeks.” 

“That is my father’s affair—not yours.” 

“ And you are not treating me well, either.” 

“That is your affair—not mine.” 

“ Are you going with me, Fame?” 

cc No.” 

Then Jessie, with a conciliating air, came forward. “I have asked 
Fame to stay with us, Mr. McDuff, and her promise is given, so you 
really must excuse her to-night.” And as Fame took no further notice 
of him, and Alan’s smiling silence was intolerable, the irate young man 
saw nothing better than to accept this explanation. 

He left the room with his usual fine air, and Alan followed him. 
Jessie began her nightly letter to her lover, Mrs. Macckenzie went about 
some household arrangement, and Flora and Fame put down their work 
and went to the open window. They stood there silent, and a strange 
sadness suddenly mastered Flora. Her soul sank back upon itself, and 
seemed to retire from all affection. She-presaged something sorrowful, 
and she believed her presage, and this fearful, intensive feeling not only 
struck inward, but also outward, for her body answered the mood of 
her soul by a peculiar lassitude and inertia. 

Fame did not attempt conversation; that fine courtesy which is 
the subtle natural aroma of a spirit enlightened by the heart taught 
her instinctively to respect a frame of mind which was beyond her 
understanding, and she stood quiet at Flora’s side, looking into the 
dim garden where the twilight—embalmed in tall August lilies—was 
mingling its soft glamour with the young moon’s radiance. Under the 
great vault of the wood’s branches a nightingale was softly, almost 
solemnly, singing; and as they listened, the sweet sounds were crashed 
out by the wheels of Shaw’s dog-cart rattling rapidly down the hill. 
Then Alan returned to the parlor. They heard him whistling gayly 
to himself as he came through the house, and his first words were, “ It 
is a glorious night. Let us go out and become a part of it. This room 
feels as if there was something unhappy in it, but the garden is warm 
and sweet, and calm as a resting wheel.” 

“T cannot possibly go,” said Jessie, “I have a long letter to write. 
Take Flora and Fame—when you come in, we will have a game of 
whist.” 

“ Fame will go with you, Alan,” said Flora. “I cannot walk to- 
night. I am not’all here—not quite well, I think.” 
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“It will do you good, Flora.” 

“It will not. Leave me a little. I want to find myself. I wish 
you and Fame would go away for half-an-hour. I want to be alone.” 

For a few minutes she remained standing at the window watching 
Alan and Fame slowly pacing up and down the flagged walk leading 
to the main entrance. Alan had a cigar in his mouth, and she heard 
him say something at which Fame laughed heartily. Then they 
turned into another avenue, and Flora lay down on the sofa and tried 
to reason with herself, and especially to conquer that physical in- 
capacity for family claims which looked so ill-natured but which 
had really been beyond her control. 

The avenue into which Alan and Fame turned was one facing the 
south and full of heliotrope. The delicious scent filled the air, and 
the lovely moon transfigured the place with her soft, melancholy radi- 
ance. The secret silences of the night and all the mystical influences 
of nature were rained down upon them. Without intention, they were 
in the very high place of temptation. They stood still, and the moon- 
light fell over Fame’s face and form, adding to her beauty a something 
inexpressible. Alan could not choose but feel it. There was a delicious 
pause—conscious and sensitive—and then one word, soft as a lover’s 
whisper,— 

“ Fame!” 

She lifted her face; her eyes stirred his heart like fire; he felt 
sure she loved him, and he stooped and kissed her. And after that 
kiss he could not think; he was like a man in a’swift current; the 
touch of Fame’s lips had carried him off his feet, and he did not, at 
the moment, care where he was carried. For one half-hour there was 
an interlude of perfect happiness in the old garden; then they went 
slowly back to the house, and Flora with forced smiles came to meet 
them. 

Jessie had laid out the cards and counters, and the talk was only 
of kings and queens and honors—the love-scene among the heliotropes 
appeared to be forgotten. For in some way Alan had made Fame 
understand that what had passed was not to be spoken of; she could 
not have explained how this fact had been impressed upon her, unless 
it was by Alan’s good-natured indifference to all things but trumps 
and tricks. But she thought nothing unkind of this attitude. She 
told herself that the revelation of love had come to both of them so 
suddenly that it was not likely Alan could decide at once on the best 
course to be taken. And then she also remembered Jessie’s marriage, 
and put Alan and herself in much the same relation to it as Flora had 
already done. She was, however, so happy that she wished to share 
her happiness with her friend; but that night Flora in no way invited 
confidential conversation; she was tired and silent, and had feelings 
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she could only explain under the convenient excuse of headache. Be- 
sides, Fame remembered that she had told Flora about Gillian Grant, 
and she felt that it would require an effort to speak of another lover 
so soon after this confession. So she lay down with the dream in her 
heart unshared—not sorry to hide it there. 

In the meantime Shaw went to his father. Peter McDuff was read- 
ing the only book that interested him—his Private Ledger. He closed 
the lock with a snap as Shaw entered, and asked, “ What has brought 
you home so before hours, Shaw? Were the ladies not there?” 

“They were not there for me, father. I was not wanted.” 

“Not wanted! That is clear impossible!” 

“Tell me how we stand with Macrae. I want the whole truth.” 

“ We have a mortgage on Macrae’s house and enclosed land for one 
thousand pounds, and there is half a year’s interest due this some 
time. I am not satisfied about the interest.” 

“ There is the law.” 

“There is the law. Just so! But if Macrae took the case to the 
Court of Equity he would win it; and if he took it to the Common Law 
Court we might be indicted for usury,—our interest being beyond the 
lawful,—and I have been thinking lately that Macrae has got this idea 
into his head, or some one has put it there, for he has no money-brains 
of his own.” 

“ Fame made a point of insulting me to-night.” Then he told his 
father what had occurred at Dunbrack, and before he had finished 
Peter was snapping his fingers and uttering all kinds of bad words in 
Gaelic—the language he used for such purposes. “ We will be putting 
the screw on him, Shaw,” he said when his son ceased speaking. “ Yet 
you cannot give up the girl. She means the Macrae land. You must 
win her; she is yours by right.” 

“T shall neither beck nor bow to Fame Macrae. There is Meri- 
ton’s sister and Jean Stewart and a few others that I can wive for the 
asking.” 

“ Just so; you are right; but Fame has advantages for you. A 
little policy may mean a deal of property. Speak out to the girl. 
Women are easy cowed. A word or two makes most of them step down 
from their high horse. Get the wilful lass outside Dunbrack and ask 
her to marry you. Don’t take ‘No’ from her. You have delayed too 
long; women like all things squared and settled. Just offer yourself. 
I would like to see the woman who would refuse you. She would have 
to be a born idiot.” 

This opinion soothed the wounded pride of the young man. He 
walked about the room with a stately air, furtively watching his re- 
flection upon the white wall as he did so. Certainly he had an imposing 
figure, and his father’s words did not seem overcomplimentary or very 
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unlikely. And when they had drunk a glass of toddy together and 
discussed the matter in detail, Shaw went to sleep with the conviction 
in his heart that as far as Fame Macrae was concerned, he had only 
to ask and have. 

While McDuff was arriving at this comfortable conclusion Flora 
was trying to discover the “why” of her singular depression. When 
Fame left her, she turned with a face full of sensitive inquiry to the 
picture of the Lady Sara Bella. It had been handsomely framed, and 
stood on an easel near the comfortable chair Flora used in her hours 
of relaxation and reflection. A great friendship had grown up between 
this living, loving girl and the painted image of her ancestress, whom 
she so closely resembled. ‘They had become familiars. They held 
long conversations with each other. Flora was accustomed to tell her 
the secrets of her heart, to ask her advice, to seek her sympathy, even 
to stand before her a minute or two, when she was prettily dressed, 
that she might have her approval—in short, she treated the dead lady 
as if she represented her own inner self. 

“My dear,” she said softly, “I am sorrowful, and I do not know 
why. Do you?” 

But this night no answer came to her questioning; yet as she sat 
motionless, in that sweet receptive mood which makes spiritual influence 
possible, she was suddenly conscious of that holy desire which God Him- 
self forms in the soul—that secret prayer within us—which is a fire 
that never goes out, a lamp incessantly burning before God, so that 
“if we sleep our heart waketh.” And that communion abundantly 
sufficed. When the morning came her spirit had shaken off its egotism 
of sorrow; she rose with a song in her heart and was ready to enjoy 
herself,—a very striking and satisfactory condition, for the happiness 
we receive from ourselves is much greater than that we receive from 
our surroundings. 

Alan met her with a radiant face and good tidings. The Provost 
was coming, and the castle was in a joyful hurry of preparation for his 
arrival. The young man bore no traces of mental struggle or night 
watching. The incident with Fame did not trouble him, it rather 
gave to his thoughts of Shaw a zest of triumph, besides possessing that 
forbidden flavor usually found so alluring. It was not the first time 
he had kissed a pretty girl under the moon, and it had on no occasion 
brought him any penalty. He was not angry with himself for his 
“little folly,” and he did not suppose Fame took his passing infatua- 
tion seriously. He met her precisely as he met her every other morning, 
and very soon all feelings were merged in the delightful excitement 
incident to the master’s homecoming. With twenty boys from the 
village to help him, Alan was busy cutting branches, making garlands, 
and hanging wreaths, and inside the house Mrs. Mackenzie with the 
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three girls and all the help they could procure were equally busy. And 
then, just in time to be cooked for the: Provost’s dinner, Earne came 
with a brace of grouse. It was not quite the twelfth of August, but 
no one asked Earne a question. In fact, he was much thanked and 
made of, and went back to the Lapwing with a look on his face which 
it was well Shaw McDuff did not see. For he would have known it 
to mean not only a breach of the peace, but also a positive proof of 
some violation of the game-laws. 

Tan Macrae was as much interested in the Provost’s arrival as any 
of the family at Dunbrack. In the years far back, Robert Mackenzie, 
Hector Dunbrack, and Ian Macrae had been inseparable friends; and 
while physically the inferior of his companions, Ian had always domi- 
nated them by the force of his poetic imagination, and still more by 
his fine spiritual instinct and insight. This influence had only been 
in abeyance; as soon as the two men met again it sprung into active 
life; they became at once like brothers, and, as of old, the Provost 
spent most of his time in his friend Ian’s company. 

One hot August morning as he stood in the open door of Dunbrack 
Castle he saw on the spur of a high hill a great stag standing. The 
luminous sky behind him set the splendid beast in startling clearness 
as he angrily turned his antlered head, scenting his human stalkers. 
Mackenzie turned his gaze into his own garden, and there saw a picture 
which gave him far more pleasure—he saw Alan and Flora walking 
together, and their attitude was that of lover-like confidence, and of 
that sweet familiarity which only exists where two hearts are one. 
A happy smile born of realized hope illumined his face, and as he 
was looking for his hat and cane Mrs. Mackenzie joined him. “I 
heard you pottering about, Robert,” she said, “and no wonder! The 
canes and whips and sticks of all kinds, the shooting-caps and boating- 
caps and riding-caps, that Alan leaves here take up every peg and 
nail—aye, and they are hanging one on the top of the other. Where 
are you for this morning, Robert ?” 

“TI am going to Ian; and I dare say we shall end on the Lap- 
wing. The herring fleet is near, and I would like to see the nets shot 
again. You won’t mind, Marian, if I am longer than usual?” 

“Stay your heart full, Robert. I’m glad you have a friend like 
Tan.” 

“Marian, five minutes ago I saw Alan and Flora together, and 
if they are not lovers I am wonderfully mistaken.” 

“Tuts, Robert! They have been lovers longer than they know 
themselves. I am most sure they are promised to each other.” 

“Why are they not telling us, then?” 

“Tt will be Flora’s whim. I am saying nothing against the lassie, 
and you need not look negatives at me. I think, indeed, she had a kind 
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reason for it. I know I am glad nothing has been said; for two sets 
of engaged lovers in the house would have been beyond bearing. No- 
body would believe the trouble I have had with Jessie’s marriage; and 
if Alan also had been thinking of making himself a married man, I 
would have simply gone distracted.” 

“TI thought when I saw that little girl of Macrae’s that she would 
be Mrs. Alan Mackenzie, What a beauty she is!” 

“ Highland as a peat.” 

“None the worse of it. I am Highland myself.” 

“None the worse of it, Robert. You are as good a man as any 
sinful woman was ever married to; but Alan’s heart is set on Flora. 
I wish, for both their sakes, the lassie had more money.” 

“Money can’t buy true love.” 

“True enough, but it can buy things that are perfectly necessary 
to true love. I think Flora has surely given her promise, and what 
she promises she will perform, as certainly as she is a christened woman. 
She is stubborn past believing, that way.” 

“T am pleased to hear it; there could be nothing better for a man 
as shifty as Alan than the love of a steadfast, reliable woman.” 

“Shifty! You should not say such a word in the same breath as 
Alan. You may call a lad ‘shifty’ till you call shifty to him.” 

** Here he comes. Alan, will you go to the Lapwing with me?” 

Alan was delighted to go, and as he searched the rack for a boating- 
cap, he lifted an umbrella, and pointing to its tattered silk said with 
a laugh, “It is the fault of Bevis. It took the weight of this, yester- 
day, to make him behave like a christian to Shaw’s dog. Bevis is 
hating the creature, and if they meet, they fly at each other without 
a word.” 

“You should not encourage Bevis, and I am afraid you do.” 

“TI am always telling Bevis to behave properly, father. I dare not 
do more, for he is very strict about his rights, and he considers fighting 
his inalienable right.” 

“Then why keep a bulldog, Alan?” ‘ 

“Well, father, fighting is the work bulldogs come into this world 
to do, and they do it to the very best in their power. Now, though I 
have not this quality of duty in myself, I admire it, even in a dog. 
Then notice how little fuss they make about their work; without 
noise, without passion, they go at another dog—quietly and effectively. 
No barking about their fighting; a bulldog is as much opposed to 
boasting as to letting-go; and after a course of Shaw McDuff, a bull- 
dog’s modesty is a great relief.” 

“Ts Shaw a favorite with Jessie and Flora and Fame Macrae?” 

“He says so; he told me he is engaged to Fame.” 


“T thought he admired Flora most—but I am an old man”—and 
VoL. LXVI.—38 
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the Provost looked at his son, thinking he might receive some con- 
fession, but Alan made none. He laughed at Shaw’s pretensions, and 
said, “ Flora would not be caught with chaff.” 

“ All the same,” said the father, who was a little disappointed, “ if 
you have any liking for either Fame or Flora, do not be making little 
of Shaw McDuff. He is what Highlanders call ‘a pretty man,’ and 
he appears to be in great request. He was at Dunallan yesterday with 
all the gentry.” 

“He was there because he is a fine shot. Shaw and Dunallan’s 
keeper would kill easily yesterday seventy-five brace of grouse, besides 
hares; and as Dunallan sends his game to the London markets, you 
may see why Shaw is his guest.” 

Thus they talked until they came in sight of Macrae’s house—a 
ghostly-looking mansion, having even in the bright sunshine an air 
of gloom and of utter weariness of existence. It was of rough granite, 
with small, narrow windows and a roof of red sandstone; and it stood 
in a grove of decaying trees, peopled with colonies of magpies, pigeons, 
and a whole presbytery of crows. If a house can become saturated 
with the experience of mortal life, Macrae’s home had beyond expres- 
sion the air of old, unhappy memories. Therefore the sight of the 
master waiting at the gate for them was the more remarkable, for he 
had the face of a calm, sabbatic mystic, of one who lived in a mountain 
atmosphere of that inward serenity which is in itself a sacrament. 
He put his hand in Mackenzie’s, smiled gravely at Alan, and then 
the three men stood listening to Fame, whose voice was thrilling the 
space between them with the indescribable pathos of “An Exile’s 
Song:” 

“From the lone shielings of the misty islands 
Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas: 


Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides.” 


Then Macrae lifted the chorus with her, and to its melancholy 
notes they entered the house: 


“Fair these broad meads, these hoary woods are grand, 
But we are exiles from our native land!” 


“Good-morning, Fame!” cried Alan. “Do not tear our hearts 
to pieces so early in the day. Have you no gayer word for us?” And 
she laughed and struck out the martial air that Alan loved. The 
notes were sharp as the clang of steel on steel, and he threw himself 
at once into the wild spirit-stirring declamation of the “ Gathering 
of the Clans:” 
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“Glengarry will stand with arm of steel, 
And Keppoch is blood from head to heel. 
The whiggers of Skye may gang to the deil, 
When Connal, and Donald, and gallant Clan Ronald 
Are all in the field, and know not to yield, 
Are all in array, and hastening away 
To welcome their Prince in the morning! 


“ The Appin will come, while coming is good; 
The stern MacIntosh is of trusty blood; 
And the Athol men keen as fire from steel ; 
Macpherson for Charlie will battle the deil. 
Come, Moidart and Moray, Macgunn and MacCraw, 
McDugalds, McDonalds, McDevils and a’, 
And the wild Macraes, more swift than the roe; 
Come, welcome your Prince in the morning.” 


They sang the stirring song until they felt the’iron in their blood, and 
forgot everything but the bewitching cry “To arms!” They had 
summoned the past, and brought it back to stir with its old tumult 
the peaceful present; and when they ceased singing, they turned 
round to catch the answering glow in other faces; but they were 
alone. And Fame looked at Alan with her soul in her eyes, and the 
temptation was very great. For they stood in an atmosphere they had 


mutually charged with passionate feeling, and their hearts throbbed 
to its vibrations. For a few moments life was held in a delicious 
pause; then they heard the approach of Mackenzie and Macrae, and 
the spell was broken. “We want some lunch, Fame,” said Macrae. 
“We are going to the Lapwing.” 

“But there is cold grouse on board and everything else neces- 
sary,” said Alan. “Why trouble Fame? Larne will give us a lunch 
fit for Highland Chief.” 

“So he will,” said Mackenzie. “I know what Earne can do.” 

“ May I not go with you?” asked Fame. 

“No,” answered Macrae. “We may be out very late, and I have 
some papers lying about—I am not caring to leave the house alone 
to-day, Fame.” 

Then Fame put down her hat and cloak; she was much disap- 
pointed, but it never occurred to her to dispute her father’s wish. Yet 
she watched the three men off to the water with a feeling of envy. 
“To be a woman,” she sighed, “that is the first calamity; any other 
may come after it.” 

She ate her solitary lunch, and then she wondered what she should 
do with herself. It was only two o’clock, and the long, long afternoon 
was before her. She could not go to Dunbrack, for she was not to 
leave the house, and unless the minister’s wife came in there was no one 
to expect. She had had enough of music for that day, for Alan was 
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gone, and she could sing to no lower pitch; and she was not very fond 
of reading, and none of the books she lifted attracted her. Well, there 
was her sewing; she could sew and think at the same time, and thought 
was full of romance. Any delightful thing she desired was waiting 
for her in the realm of thought. There all things might happen to her 
wish, and her wishes at this time were all connected with Alan. They 
were quite innocent wishes; she had no suspicion she was wronging 
her friend; she was only sorry she could not make her a confidant in 
her hopes. 

Flora’s manner, however, invited no confidence on this subject; 
she was herself hiding a love secret, and she avoided any approach to 
it. Also she was reticent concerning love and lovers, and Fame was 
abashed whenever she remembered her confession about Gillian Grant. 
Flora had neither then nor since “ talked over” the circumstance with 
her. In fact, until Alan confessed his love for her publicly she did not 
feel as if she could speak of it, and Alan’s behavior made her under- 
stand that their love was not yet to be spoken of. Perhaps more forcible 
than these considerations was that retirement of the heart, that selfish 
desire to brood silently over the new feeling, and to enjoy without 
participation every tone and glance and word of the beloved; so that 
after an hour’s sweet thought concerning Alan she concluded that this 
flower of their hearts was yet too tender to set in the public eye or sub- 
ject to general criticism. And she was happy in this conclusion; it 
permitted her to enjoy her love without advices or interference of any 
kind. 

Having come to this satisfactory state of mind, she began to sing 
as she worked,—soft, tender little songs that gradually died away as 
thought and feeling took more entire possession of her mind. So 
happy was she, that she ceased asking “why” or “ wherefore.” The 
joy of loving was sufficient. 

Suddenly, in the midst of this trance of restful pleasure, the deli- 
cate antenne of her intuitive nature told her to be “on guard,” and 
she lifted her head, and then rose and went to the open window. She 
saw no one, but she heard footsteps approaching, and she said instantly 
to herself, “It is Shaw McDuff.” Arrived at this conclusion, she 
began again to sew and sing, and when Shaw entered the house she was 
vowing impetuously— 


*T’ll buy myself a tartan plaid, 
And follow the lad with the white cockade.” 


He stood at the door waiting for her to welcome him, but she was 
sitting with her back to the door, and was not therefore compelled to 
be aware of his presence. Besides, she was too busy attending to the 
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lad with the white cockade. Finally there was a moment’s pause, and 
Shaw said: 

“ Fame, you know I am here very well. Where is your father?” 

“You know very well my father has gone with the Mackenzies to 
the Lapwing. Why then do you ask after him?” 

“ Are you alone, or is Miss Dunbrack here?” 

“T am at present a lone abider.” 

“ Why do you not ask me to sit down?” . 

“ You are not accustomed to wait for any such ceremony.” 

“T have something to say to you, Fame. It is of great importance. 
My father and the Macrae had some very hard words this morning.” 

“Then why do you come here? If your father spoke ill to the 
Macrae, he spoke ill to me; you and your father are one in my sight.” 

“T hope not, Fame. My father is an old man, with old-time, un- 
reasonable passions. I am young, and people say not unhandsome; 
and I have learned to be lenient—as, indeed, is the way of the world 
these days.” 

“ And pray, what was Peter McDuff saying to the Macrae?” 

“He is wanting the money loaned sixteen years ago, Fame.” 

“He has been well paid—over paid—for the use of it.” 

“ You know that at any time my father can sell this house.” 

“Let him dare it! Just let him dare it!” 

“You, and you only, can prevent it, Fame.” 

“ Of course I can prevent it. You may be sure of that.” 

“How can you prevent it? We have the law on our side.” 

“We! I thought you were in it. Do you think I will tell you how? 
As to the law, it may be on our side. I think it is.” 

“ Fame, be reasonable. You know I love you.” 

“T do not want your love. If you could put it in my hand, I would 
throw it away.” 

“ Absolute nonsense! You have loved me all your life.” 

She went on singing, and did not answer this statement. 

“ And you are going to marry me, Fame. Because you know that 
if you do not marry me you will have to flit—you and your father— 
from this house. That is the long and the short of it.” 

* And the height and the depth of it is—that I would rather jump 
into the Trodhu chasm than marry you. What for were you telling 
Alan Mackenzie that I was engaged to you? You knew it was a 
lie.” 

“T do not tell lies.” 

“You would lie to the devil. Do your worst. I am not afraid 
of you! 

“*Tll buy myself a tartan plaid, 
And follow the lad with the white cockade.’” 
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At this interruption of song, Shaw became black angry at the 


scornful girl, and he said passionately : 
“TI suppose the lad ‘with the white cockade’ is Alan Mackenzie. 


I have my thumb on him also.” 





“* Gilderoy is a bonny boy, 
Has roses to his shoon; 

His stockings are of silken soy, 

His garters hanging doon.’ ” 


“ Fame, it will be worse for you and the old man if you do not stop 
singing.” 

“The name of ‘the old man’ is Ian Macrae, when you find good 
manners enough to say it. And I am not caring a button for your 


threats! It is not Beelzebub that is ruling this world, or I might be 
trying to please you. 


“* Gilderoy is a bonny boy.’ ” 





“Confound you, Fame! I will——” 

“T will tell the minister of you, sir, if you swear at me again. 
You swear at me and then ask me to marry you. I would deserve to 
be your wife if I could be a wicked girl like that.” 

“You are in love with Alan Mackenzie.” 

“T would not have the presumption to be in love with Alan. I am 
far from judging myself worthy of his love.” 

“Worthy! Good God!” 

“Go out of this house, Shaw McDuff. How dare you take the 
Holy One’s Name in your mouth as a witness to your bad temper?” 

“T was far wrong, Fame. It is your fault; you drive me crazy.” 

“ Keep away from me. I can do well without your company.” 

“ T am asking you once more to be my wife—Mrs. Shaw McDuff.” 

“T am not seeking a husband of any kind. And I will be obliged 
if you stop saying to anyone that I am engaged to you. I am caring 
for my good name, sir. And now if you do not leave me I will call 
in Effie and Luckie to hear what you are saying. I do not think myself 
safe in your mouth without witnesses.” 

“Ts this the end of our wooing ?” 

“Tt is the very end, and you will take notice that it does not end 
like a play or a novel—Jack does not get Jill.” Then she opened a 
door and called, “ Effie! Luckie! come here. I am needing both of 
you,” and as the two women hurried through the flagged passage Shaw 
put on his Glengary, and, clashing the door behind him, went fuming 
away, his passion waxing and waxing with every step he took; his rage 
finding some relief in the constant iteration of two infuriating asser- 


tions,— 
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“This is Alan Mackenzie’s doing! 
“ By fair or foul I will marry the girl!” 


IV. 
EARNE PAYS HIS DEBT. 


UNDER the majestic headlands of Ross, tinged with the sapphire 
loom of sunset, the Lapwing was luffing to keep the failing breeze; but 
the tide was running with her, and would soon be at flood, and then 
she could easily bring the little harbor of Morandaroch. Earne was 
sailing her, Macrae and the Mackenzies silently watching the great, 
calm ocean, dim with heat and vapor, little mountainous islands seem- 
ing to rise out of it. When the sun set, up rose the moon, and the 
Lapwing made her way through quivering moonbeams. Now nature 
does not initially make us think; it makes us feel; and the visions 
of the hills, and of these lonely places of the sea, filled the hearts of 
the watchers. They were all in that rare mood when the over-belief 
which we call supernatural becomes a fundamental truth, and inward 
voices from the reality of unseen things speak and are heard. For 


“there is life that breathes not. Powers there be 
That touch each other to the quick; in modes 
Which the gross world no sense hath to perceive, 
No soul to dream of.” 


The sensitive silence was broken by Alan, who exclaimed, almost 
petulantly,— 

“ What does it all mean? What are we? What are we here for?” 

Then Macrae turned his face to the young man, and there was a 
look of fire in it as he answered : 

“We are Souls of Passage! We are here for a purchase.” 

“ For a purchase?” asked Alan. 

“Yes. There are Souls who have finished their course, and who 
no more suffer His Will, because they do His Will. They are His 
Messengers, crossing their glorious pinions between the constellations, 
or floating on wings of silence through all the sidereal spaces. But 
there are also Souls of Passage who are sometimes here and some- 
times there; here, for a purchase, there, for rest and restoration—a 
marvellous school of transition; in which for the hope of attaining 
unto the perfect stature of the Sons of God, the deathless spirit be- 
comes a little child, and dwells in a house of clay; and though sure 
of its immortality, submits to years, and to what we are calling death.” 

“What would the minister say to such a belief, sir?” 

“My faith in reincarnation does not impair my orthodoxy. Man 
in all his stages of progression must have faith, and a creed embodying 
that faith; and I am doubting if any creed but Calvinism would 
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have dealt with the wild men of the Highlands. In my past life, or 
lives, it has, I am sure, been a good schoolmaster to my spiritual 
senses.” 

“You think, Ian, that you have lived in this world before? Having 
left it, why should you come back?” asked Mackenzie. 

“ Why should I not be coming back, as often as I can acquire fresh 
knowledge and fresh experience? Will any of us three, Robert, be 
carrying so much away from this life as to have nothing to repay us 
for returning to it?” 

“ But we are not conscious of our return—nor do we remember our 
previous existences.” 

“ Does the butterfly take with it into the air the organs and desires 
of the worm from which it sprung? Are you yourself, Robert, remem- 
bering what happened you when in your mother’s arms? Are you 
remembering what you were doing ten years ago? five years ago? one 
year ago at this time? If you are for making memory the test of 
existence, then what becomes of those parts of your life when you 
were sleeping, or unconscious, or which you have forgotten? It would 
be no more for our interest to remember the past, than it would be for 
us to foresee the future. Oh, wise and kind that love that leads us 
step by step! But I say it on my faith in God’s love, that sooner or 
later in this incarnation, or in some future one, the whole of our 
training will be revealed to us. When we are ready, such knowledge 
is not withheld. And they who have ever had it can smile at trouble 
and death. They know that death has no power over them.” 

“If we could come back adult,” said Alan, “I could accept such 
a faith gladly; but to go through childhood again!” 

“That is the wonderful gate!” cried Macrae. “Only God could 
have thought of such a marvellous introduction to the struggles and 
trials of manhood and womanhood. Think of your own childhood, 
Alan—its flashes of illumination, its presages of work and wonders, 
and its dreams of self-denial and of doing good and great things. If 
you had come into life adult, you would have lost all those oppor- 
tunities of correction and instruction which as a child you took will- 
ingly from your parents and teachers. The childhood of each incarna- 
tion is as necessary as the manhood, maybe more so.” 

“T have often had intuitions like these,” said Mackenzie, “but I 
have not dared to pursue them.” 

“What is intuition? It is inborn experience; that which the 
soul knoweth of old and from former lives. For all our earth experi- 
ences are stored up as tendencies, and are transmitted through an 
unbroken individuality. All of us to-day are the result of the infinite 
past through which we have sinned, suffered, learned, and enjoyed. 
Rory Beg, the saddler, does not remember every stitch he took when 
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an apprentice, but every stitch helped to make him a saddler. You 
may not remember every life you have lived, but every one has helped 
to make you just what you are, Robert.” 

“ Are we immortal then as regards the past as well as the future?” 

“You may assure yourself, Robert, that God’s love for you does not 
date from your nativity, fifty years ago. He has loved you with an 
Everlasting Love. Is it likely He made us half-eternal beings? Have 
we an existence with but one end? No! No! A line must have two 
ends, whether it be physical or spiritual. The Eternal God is thy 
refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms. How did Moses rise 
to this height? As Charles Kingsley says, ‘Out of God’s bosom, the 
fount of life, we came; through selfish, stormy youth, through man- 
hood not altogether useless, through calm and slow old age, with 
many contrite tears we return whence we came; to go forth again 
with fresh powers, and higher knowledge, to nobler work.’ ” 

“T thought Kingsley was orthodox.” 

“He is; and so also was Dr. Priestley; yet in his correspondence 
with Dr. Price (page 372) he says, ‘ Reincarnation is the original 
doctrine of the soul, and what is necessary to make the Christian 
system complete and consistent.’ ” 

“Ts not that saying too much, Ian ?” 

“No. Without reincarnation, the terrible inequalities of birth are 
inexplicable. Pour into a vessel, holding one hundred alkaline bases, 
an acid, and it will with unerring certainty combine with the alkali 
—and that only—for which it has the greatest affinity. In the same 
way, the wretched babe born of drunken, vicious parents, amid sur- 
roundings of want and woe, is justly born so; for it has created in a 
former life such attractions as render it impossible for it to be born 
under any other conditions. If we three had been other than we were 
in the past, we should be other than we are to-day. We are born when 
and where we are born because our condition was what it was. Thus, 
Character is Destiny. Reincarnation is Eternal Justice. It does not 
permit us to blame Adam, or Eve, or our fate, or our parents, or our 
God. Consider, now, how wise and kind it is that each incarnation 
begins with childhood. In childhood there is hope that a soul may be 
lifted to a higher plane for its next carnal manifestation.” 

“Then we make our own destiny?” said Alan. 

“Yes; we reap just what we sow. But remember, that the winds 
of God are blowing all the time. If our sails are set, we catch them 
and go onward; if our sails are furled, we do not catch them. Is 
that the wind’s fault ?” 

“T know,” said Alan, “that when I do wrong, I, and I only, am 
to blame.” ; 

‘om Alan, stand up like a man and say, ‘It is my own doing, 
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so then I can undo it. The condition I have made, I can unmake. If 
others had made it, or it had been my determined fate, I might despair ; 
but as it is my own work, I can demolish it. All the strength I want 
is in myself, and in Him who gives grace to help in every time of 
need. I will bury my dead past. I will never forget that every thought 
and act is laid up by myself, for myself.’ No such effort is ever lost, 
for soul-force, like all other forms, of force, must have results. It is 
a cause, and in the eternal law of nature must have its corresponding 
effect. Indeed, the affinity which in reincarnation guides a soul to its 
most fitting body is but an example of the law of force, taking the 
direction of the least resistance.” 

“When life ceases——” 

“Man Robert! Life never ceases. Death is like the setting of 
the sun. The sun never sets, life never ceases, only certain phenomena 
occur which are purely illusive, and occasioned, in both cases, by the 
feebleness of human vision. But I have said at present quite enough. 
The joy of knowledge is in its acquirement. The door is open; go 
in and buy the truth for yourselves, We are now with -the fishing- 
boats, shall we stay and see them draw the nets?” 

“No,” answered Mackenzie, “we will walk quietly home. You 
have filled my heart, Ian. I feel to-night the greatness of my des- 
tiny.” 

“A little lower than the angels, and ever growing nearer to them, 
Robert. To become a celestial being, that is the hope and aim of every 
Soul of Passage.” 

There was no more conversation, the two older men silently watched 
the herring-boats; Alan stood by the helm; Earne cast eyes full of 
devotion on him, and Alan answered such glances with a smile of 
confidence that was meat and drink to Earne’s affection, which was 
canine-like in its unreasoning attachment. They parted at the pier, 
Earne remaining on the boat, Macrae going to his home, and the 
Mackenzies taking the nearest road to Dunbrack. They spoke seldom, 
for Macrae had stirred their deepest thoughts; and the solemnity of 
the walk through the dark, whispering wood intensified the spiritual 
wistfulness of their half-believing. | 

As they approached the castle there was a sound of music and 
singing that clashed unpleasantly with their mood, and when they 
entered the parlor the scene was still more antagonistic. For Shaw 
had brought some foolish, taking Negro melody, and every one was 
possessed by its nonsensical spirit. The whole atmosphere of the 
room was that of unreality and folly. The Provost quickly left it, 
and Alan soon became angry, for the attitude of Shaw with Flora 
and Jessie was, in Alan’s opinion, too familiar. And he thought Flora 
less friendly than she ought to have been, for Flora was a little 
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offended at being left all day without any notice of such intention; 
and she had a vague jealousy of Fame also. She believed Fame had 
been in the Lapwing, and she asked, “ Was Fame with you, for she 
said she would be at Dunbrack to-day, and she has not kept her 
promise ?” 

“Fame was not with us. I heard Macrae tell her to watch his 
papers, which were lying about,” said Alan. 

At this point Mrs. Mackenzie called her husband and son into the 
dining-room, and Alan was not loth to go. He divined the jealous 
feeling which had prompted Flora’s question, and he was ashamed 
before his own soul. Yet he was hungry, and he ate heartily and 
silently, and then, pleading a headache, made his escape from circum- 
stances which that night he did not care to oppose or control. The 
Provost thought Macrae was at the bottom of his son’s averseness 
to company, and he said to his wife, “ Alan has a fine spiritual nature, 
Marian. Macrae has been talking to-night,—I have told you before 
in what way,—and Alan was much impressed.” 

“TI am not sure if such talk is good for Alan,” she answered. 
“He needs something solid and sure to tie to, and Calvinism won’t 
let him float on this and that tide of feeling and supposition. It 
fastens him to a rock. But it is too late to settle this question to- 
night, Robert. Go to your bed and get a good sleep, and don’t sit 
half the night thinking and dreaming.” 

The next two days were wet and stormy, but in them Alan re- 
covered his ground with Flora; and when they were weary of talking 
about themselves, they reverted with never ceasing interest to Macrae’s 
faith in reincarnation. Flora had many personal reasons for accept- 
ing it; indeed, she declared her whole life at Dunbrack had been one 
of recollection; that the house was familiar to her; that she could 
feel the tragedies to which certain rooms had been witnesses; that 
she knew the men and women whose pictured faces remained in it; 
that she loved some, and feared and hated others, and was conscious 
that they belonged to her and she to them. Many strange experi- 
ences, hitherto hidden in her heart, she revealed to Alan; and when 
she found that he understood and believed her, she gave him the 
highest love of her nature. And never before had Alan been so much 
in love with the girl he had chosen for his wife. 

On the morning of the third day Alan came whistling into the 
parlor. He had his cap in his hand, and he said he was “ going to the 
boat and might not be home for dinner.” 

“Ts your father going with you?” asked Mrs. Mackenzie. 

“No, he is going with Macrae to see his head shepherd, Ivan 
Crief. They will talk all day. Ivan is a strange creature.” 

Alan, however, did not go to the Lapwing. Before he reached her 
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Shaw McDuff touched him on the shoulder. “I want to speak 
with you, Mr. Mackenzie,” he said. “ Will you come into my poor 
house ?” 
“Mr. Mackenzie, and your poor house? What do you mean, 
Shaw ?” 
“T have a question or two to ask you.” So they went into Shaw’s 
“poor house,” and as soon as they were seated, Shaw took from his 
pocket-book a piece of paper, and asked a little peremptorily, “ When 
can you pay this?” 
“Tt is not due yet. You said it could stand until September, or 
until we left Dunbrack in October.” 
“Tt was due the twentieth of August. I want the money for in- 
vestment, and I want it now.” 
“T cannot give it to you before the end of September.” 
“That will not do. The note is drawn on Robert Mackenzie & 
Co. Robert Mackenzie is here. Why not ask him to meet it at 
once ?” | 
“T do not wish to intrude business on father at present.” 
“Two hundred pounds cannot be ‘ business’ to Robert Mackenzie 
& Co. If you do not like to ask him, I have no such scruples.” 
“Shaw, you must not ask him; wait a little longer. If I knew 
where to find Harry Seaford, he owes me three hundred pounds. He 
might pay me.” 
“Harry Seaford is at Colonel Forfar’s. You can ride over to 
Forfar Lodge; it is only thirty miles, and a good road all the way.” 
“Why are you asking for the money now, Shaw? You said 
October. I am much astonished at your behavior.” 
“There are some things in your behavior which astonish me— 
for instance, your interference with Miss Macrae. I told you I was 
engaged to her, and yet you go on interfering and trying to steal her 
love.” 
“TJ did not suppose that a woman’s love could be stolen. And if 
I could steal it, I would not have it. Under the circumstances, I 
will tell you of a fact which may convince you of the foolishness of 
your accusation. I was engaged to another lady before I ever saw 
Miss Macrae.” 
“A Glasgow lady?” 
“ No—a foreigner.” 
“Oh, I heard about that—an Italian singer. Harry Seaford said 
you were crazy about her.” 
_ “Harry Seaford has my permission to talk about his own love 

affairs,” said Alan in an assumed passion, which put an end to a very 
delicate catechism. “But if Seaford is at Forfar Lodge, I will go 
and see him at once.” 
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Then Shaw became conciliating. He remembered that Alan might 
be three days from home, during which time Flora and Fame would 
be very dependent on his society. The opportunity was too promising 
to be thrown away for a few soft words, so he put the note back in 
his pocket-book, saying, “I do not wish to trouble you, Alan. But I 
really want the money, and I judge Seaford can pay you. I will 
wait a week to see what you can get from him.” 

“T will do the best I can, and as soon as possible.” 

Then Alan returned to Dunbrack, dressed himself for his long 
ride, and, with some plausible story about wishing to see Seaford, 
started on his disagreeable journey. He was angry at Shaw’s viola- 
tion of his promise, and he understood that he had been sent out of 
the way. “He will be at Dunbrack before I am a mile away,” he 
muttered, “and will likely tell them I asked him to take my place. 
He is quite capable of the lie.” And this was not the worst of Alan’s 
reflections; he had the feeling that he was going on a fool’s errand. 
Seaford might have left; or he might never have been there; or, if 
there, he might not be able to pay him; and then he turned heart- 
sick as he asked himself, “If any of these things happen, what am 
I to do?’ He had not settled that question when he reached Forfar 
Lodge. He found Seaford there, but he was as poor as when he bor- 
rowed the money, and he was much displeased at being “dunned” 
for a paltry three hundred pounds. 

And Seaford’s attitude set his standing at the Forfars’. He was 
indeed treated with courtesy, but that was a poor thing in comparison 
with the hearty greeting that generally awaited his visits. The men 
were not of his caste, they were of the army or the nobility, and did 
not think much of the son of a Provost of Glasgow. Throughout all 
there was an atmosphere which prevented him from doing himself 
justice. He was mortified at his social failure, and annoyed at the 
offended manner in which Seaford had taken his “ dunning,” and he 
realized then very fully the folly of lending money: he had lost his° 
three hundred pounds, and also the friendship he had thought to 
buy with them. So one night in such unsympathetic quarters was 
quite plenty, and though morning broke with every indication of a 
severe storm, Alan was glad to get from under the Forfar roof and 
among the hills. The rain and the wind suited his angry, chagrined 
mood. 

Before noon, however, the storm had become furious; trees were 
crashing around him; his horse could hardly keep his feet; and he 
was the solitary human figure in miles of hurricane; while every 
mile that brought him nearer to the sea-coast brought him closer to 
the heart of the tempest. As the day progressed, the pouring rain 
made the streams he had to cross formidable; the smaller bridges 
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began to give way, and he knew it was impossible for him to proceed 
much further. Fortunately there was a small inn near, yet it was 
only by braving constant dangers from falling timber and rising water 
that he finally reached its shelter. 

He had come half the distance, and he hoped the storm would 
spend itself during the night and allow him to resume his journey 
on the morning of the following day. But it was afternoon before 
he could venture to do so, and even then, the innkeeper assured him, 
the bridges were down or unsafe, the streams running deep and 
rapidly, and the rain yet heavy on the sea-board. But these things 
were as nothing compared with the stress and hurry in Alan’s mind. 
There was now before him such an urgent necessity for the two 
hundred pounds due Shaw McDuff that he could think of nothing 
else, and every moment of delay produced in him a sick impatience. 
Black clouds trailed across a pale sky, and the ceaseless rain swept 
in impetuous bursts before blasts of lamentable wind. The storm- 
beat and storm-felled trees were full of menace, and where the hills 
were open they were blind with streaming rain. But Alan pushed 
doggedly on, showing in such perilous perseverance a strength of will 
that he was not himself conscious of. 

When the sun set there was only the faintest twilight, and the 
sound of turbulent waters troubled the night on every side. He 
remembered then that about a mile from Dunbrack there was a moun- 
tain stream always dangerous after a storm, and that if the bridge 
was down he would be compelled to retrace his steps for two miles 
and take the longer route. At the turning-place he hesitated, but he 
was exceedingly weary, and that element of “trusting to luck” which 
was a marked feature in his character decided him to try the near- 
est way home. When he reached the spot it was nearly dark, and 
he cautiously felt his way down the slight incline which led to the 
bridge. It was still there. His horse’s fore-feet were upon it. He 
struck the railing with his whip. Then a wild, piercing call arrested 
him: 

“Master Alan, go back! Go back! The bridge is down in the 
middle.” 

“Ts that you, Earne?” he asked, for he knew Earne’s voice, and 
in the clearer light of the space at the bridge entrances he saw Earne 
quite distinctly. “Can I not cross, Earne?” he cried. 

“ Go back, sir, or you will be drowned.” 

“Thank you for warning me, Earne. I will remember this kind- 
ness.” ‘To these words there was no reply, but he saw Harne take the 
road towards the parting of the paths, and he retraced his steps, ex- 
pecting to join him where the two ways met. 

But he did not see him, and after waiting a few minutes he 
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hastened home as quickly as possible. His arrival made a sensation. 
No one had imagined it possible for a horseman to take the journey 
in such weather, and at the moment when he entered the dining- 
room they were wondering how he was spending the time at Forfar 
Lodge. The family were at dinner, and Alan took his place among 
them. He was much exhausted and very grateful to be at home and 
with his kindred again. 

“ Yet,” he said, “I never more should have been here in this body, 
only for the love of Earne Macrae. I was just going to cross the 
bridge at the Deer Pass, when he called to me that the bridge was 
down in the middle, and that if I attempted to cross I should be 
drowned, so I” 

At this point Alan saw that everyone was looking at him with 
faces full of amazement and terror; that his mother uttered an 
excited cry, while his father asked in wondering awe,— 

“Who warned. you of the broken bridge?” 

“ Harne.” 

“ Impossible.” 

“Tt was Earne. I am sure of it.” 

“ Did you see him?” 

“Yes. I could not mistake his figure, and the way in which he 
lifted his cap, as he called high above the blast, ‘Master Alan, go 
back! Go back! The bridge is down in the middle.’ Besides, I 
should know Earne’s voice under all circumstances. I am as sure 
it was Earne as I am of my own identity. It was just like him to 
watch for me and warn me. Why do you doubt it?” 

“Because Harne is dead. He was drowned yesterday. The Lap- 
wing went to the bottom, and Earne with her.” 

For a moment Alan looked at his father wondering, scarce be- 
lieving; then his hands dropped, he grew white as death, and before 
anyone could reach him fell senseless. And when after long efforts he 
was restored to consciousness, he came back with such passionate grief 
as smote every one that heard him with a sense of more than mortal 
Sorrow. 

“Oh Earne! Earne!” he cried; “you said you would repay me! 
Living or dead, you said you would repay me! Oh my brother! My 
brother Earne!” 

They comforted him and wept with him, and talked long over the 
circumstance, and finally Alan was strangely lifted up by the knowl- 
edge of such faithful love beyond the depths of the ocean, beyond the 
shore and shoal of life, and when he was alone in the night he called 
Earne by name and was answered. For if we truly call, we shall be 
heard; and if we listen, we shall hear. 
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V. 
“LIKE AS A FATHER PITIETH HIS CHILDREN.” 


Wuew Alan awoke next morning his sorrow and anxiety quickly 
found him out: Earne’s death, the loss of his boat, the two hundred 
pounds he must get without delay and at any cost—but the urgency 
of the last dilemma made it the foremost of his deliberations. He 
thought first of his mother, but he knew it was one of her small pride- 
ful peculiarities to boast that “she couldna distract herself with the 
purse; the Provost looked after the money, never asking the price of 
anything, but writing a bit of paper that settled all things.” Well, 
then, there was Jessie; Jessie always had money, and she had re- 
ceived from her father at least two extraordinary supplies; she could 
let him have the amount—if she would. So after breakfast he sought 
his sister. She was in a large chamber, and there were fourteen 
trunks around her. In these she was packing her fine napery, her 
bridal presents, and her new clothing, making a careful inventory 
-of the contents of each trunk as her orderly hands filled them. As 
Alan entered she looked up from her list of damask napkins and asked 
fretfully : 

“ What do you want, Alan? You see how busy I am.” 

“Give me a few minutes, Jessie. I want to ask you a favor. I 
want you to lend me two hundred pounds.” 

“You must be crazy, Alan.” 

“Lend me the money, Jessie. I am in a great strait.” 

“TI think you are a very unreasonable, selfish brother to come 
to me for money at this important time. A girl on the verge of 
marriage needs all the money she can get.” 

“T shall have my quarter’s allowance on the first of October. I 
will repay you then.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind. It would take the most of it. 
Put off whoever is pressing you until the first of October.” 

“T cannot, and that is all about it.” 

“Who is it?” 

“ Shaw McDuff.” 

“You have been warned not to trust him. He is asked to my 
wedding, and I will not have any quarrel with him. James thinks 
highly of him.” 

“Lend me the money, Jessie. It will save father as well as myself 
a lot of trouble.” 

“This is shameful, Alan, bringing your anxieties and wants to me 
at this time—trying to frighten me too about father,” and then 
she began to whimper a little, and Alan clashed the door and left 
her to count her napkins and table-cloths in peace. But he felt dis- 
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tracted. He must now throw himself on Shaw’s mercy, and he went 
to the village to seek him. As he approached it he saw a crowd of 
men, and among them Shaw appeared to have the authority. They 
went towards the harbor; the pier had been damaged by the storm, 
and Shaw was dictating what repairs ought to be made. He saw 
Alan before he condescended to notice him, for he knew by his face 
and carriage that he was coming to ask a favor, and it was with an 
air of annoyance and preoccupation that he at last granted Alan’s 
request for a few minutes’ conversation. “We have had a misfortune; 
the pier is much damaged,” he said, “and the village looks to the 
McDuffs for everything. Did you see Seaford at Forfar?” 

“Yes, but he could not pay me.” 

“Gentlemen pay their debts. I never owe a penny beyond its 
due.” 

“You are a phenomenal character, Shaw, in that way. I asked 
my sister to loan me the money, but she would not.” 

“T have no doubt she was justified in her refusal; but if your 
sister cannot trust you, why should you expect me to do so?” 

“T have good reasons for expecting it. I heard at Forfar’s that 
you bought the Lapwing from Lord Reay for four hundred pounds, 
and I have already paid you six hundred. I think you might wait 
until the first of October for the other two hundred. You know also 
the boat has gone to the bottom——” 

“No wonder, with such a rascal as Earne Macrae on board of 

her.” 
“TI wish both you and myself were worthy to be named with 
Earne Macrae. He was the finest gentleman I ever knew; and as 
he may be now in the very presence of God, I would fear to slander 
him if I were you.” 

“Your remarks are insulting, and if it was not for the respect 
I have for other members of your family I would——” 

“No threats, Shaw McDuff! Two can play at that game; and 
if I make a threat I am apt to make it good.” 

“ Make your promise to pay me good; that is more than I expect 
from you. If you can’t do so, I shall ask Provost Mackenzie for the 
money. As to what I paid for the Lapwing, that is none of your 
business. But I will tell you how you may extend your credit until 
the first of October. If you will promise me during the interval not 
to speak to Miss Macrae, I will not ask you for the money until 
October.” 

“What have I ever done that could lead you to think me the 
unspeakable scoundrel your proposal intimates? I promise I will 
speak to Miss Macrae whenever I have opportunity to do so. I am 
going to see her now.” 
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“Then I shall see your father to-night. It is my opinion that 
he will be much astonished, if not very angry, at the note I hold 
against Robert Mackenzie & Co. Yes, sir! it is my opinion that this 
note is one of false pretences. I am doubting absolutely your interest 
in the company.” 

Then Alan, laughing scornfully in his enemy’s face, turned on his 
heel and went without hesitation to Macrae’s house. He went there 
to anger Shaw, and to Fame’s astonishment he did not remain with 
her many minutes: he said he had important business to attend to, 
and the girl felt his worry and anxiety, and knew that he told her 
the truth. He was, in fact, a thoroughly wretched man, and his 
miserable face and restless, desponding manner were quickly noticed 
by Flora, and she went to meet him. “My dear Alan,” she said, 
“how unhappy you are! I saw that at breakfast you could hardly 
swallow. Alan, what is it? Not your boat?” 

cc No.” 

“ Nor Earne?” 

“No. It is well with Earne.” 

“Ts it money?” 

{9 Yes.” 

“ And Shaw McDuff ?” 

ce Yes.” 

“T thought so. Now, my love, tell me all. Perhaps I can help 
you.” 

“You will blame me, and perhaps cast me off.” 

“¥ will draw closer to you. I love you, Alan—faults and all. I 
have plenty of faults myself. Let me share your anxiety, whatever 
it is.” 

“You know, Flora, that I bought the Lapwing from Shaw for 
eight hundred pounds. Father thought I paid Shaw the whole sum. 
I did not. I owed in Glasgow a bill of two hundred pounds, and it 
was likely to give me trouble; so I paid Shaw six hundred pounds, 
and promised the balance on the fifteenth of August. I expected 
before that time to receive a large sum I had lent Harry Seaford 
last April. But Seaford did not pay me, and Shaw said ‘I need not 
worry; that if I paid him before we left Dunbrack, it was all he 
desired.’ Then suddenly, two days ago, he demanded his money with 
a threat to ask father for it.” 

“Ts that threat so very terrible?” 

“Far more terrible than you think. In the first place, I promised 
father never to lend money again, either in the way of friendship or 
business. I made him a positive promise on this subject, and then 
in a moment of foolish pride—just to show Seaford I could lend 
three hundred pounds—I parted with my whole quarter’s allowance, 
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ruined my credit, got myself lots of worry, and gained nothing but 
an invitation to lunch with Seaford.” 

“Well, Alan, the case is bad enough, but I am sure not beyond 
your father’s help and forgiveness. Go to him at once, and do not 
make yourself ill over what can be remedied.” 

“Flora, I have the worst part to tell you—how am I to tell you? 
—that I gave Shaw a note on Robert Mackenzie & Co.” 

“Yes, dear Alan—well, then ?” 

“It was a thing I ought not to have done—a thing which I most 
solemnly promised father I never, never would do again.” 

“You have done it before?” 

“ Once.” 

“it is a wrong thing to do?” 

“Yes, a—a—dishonorable thing.” 

“T see. You have no money in Robert Mackenzie & Co.’s busi- 
ness, and so you drew a bill on your father’s love, and not on your 
own resources. Why did you do such a thing, Alan?” 

“ Foolish pride again, Flora. I wanted Shaw to think I did have 
an interest in my father’s business. He thought so at the time, but 
this morning he really accused me of giving a note under false pre- 
tences.” 

“What did you answer?” 

“Not a word. I left him.” 

“T am glad of that. Alan, let me go and tell your father. I 
can say more for you than you dare to say for yourself. I cannot 
lend you the money, but I can put this wretched affair right. May 
I try?” 

“TI am so utterly miserable—I am so ashamed of myself! Oh 
Flora, if you could feel for one moment the agony this confession 
causes me!” 

“My dear Alan, it is better to trust your good father’s love than 
to ask Shaw McDuff for his scornful pity or forbearance. Go to your 
father, and you may laugh at your enemy. Or may I go for you? 
Let me go.” 

After much persuasion, Alan agreed to trust the wretched busi- 
ness to Flora’s intercession, and they talked over the circumstance 
in every possible light until summoned to lunch. Mackenzie had not 
returned from Macrae’s, and Alan and Flora’s anxiety lest Shaw 
should interview him before matters could be explained was so great 
that neither of them could eat. The one cry in Alan’s heart was 
“© God, that it were possible to undo things done!” And it did not 
at this hour comfort him to remember the great saying that Flora 
had urged upon him, as full compensation for his failure to hide 
his fault— Woe unto those whose sins are successful!” He thought 
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it would have been better if this time, at any rate, his sin had been 
successfully carried through. 

And as trouble is great or little by comparison, he felt that if 
Flora or himself might only be the confessor of his wrong-doing the 
shame and sorrow would be more bearable. The very idea of Shaw 
presenting the note to his father made him heart-sick. How could he 
bear it? All the energy of his despair and longing was set to this 
one desire—that no stranger might become his accuser, and of all 
strangers not Shaw! Oh, not Shaw! He thought he could endure 
any other form this evil might take. After three hours of such 
misery as turns the heart gray, Flora came to tell him the Provost 
had returned home, “and I am sure he has not seen Shaw,” she 
added. “He is troubled about Earne’s body. They have not found 
it. As soon as he has eaten something, I will take him into the 
garden and speak to him. Shall I, Alan?” 

He nodded sadly and cast down his eyes, and she understood that 
it was best to leave him alone. The misery he was suffering was 
salutary; but oh, if she could shorten it, how glad she would be! 
And at this hour she did not once ask herself what effect the dis- 
covery of her lover’s moral weakness would have on her affection for 
him. She loved Alan, and she saw him suffering, and the only idea 
that possessed her was to obtain relief for his suffering as quickly 
as possible. Every moment the Provost sat leisurely eating and talk- 
ing of poor Earne seemed interminable to her. And if Shaw should 
come while he was sitting there! The contingency made her quiver. 
The lighting of the Provost’s cigar, and his aimless saunter about 
the dining-room, talking of the storm and its ravages, was more than 
she could bear. “ Dear uncle,” she said, “do come into the garden. 
I have something very particular to talk to you about.” 

“TI am a little tired, Flora, but I will come, dear; certainly, I 
will come.” He was putting on his cap as he said these words, and 
the next minute they were walking down the broad avenue that led 
among the boxwood to the hazel lane. “ What is it, my dear?” he 
asked. “There is to be a wedding. Is it money?” 

“It is something much more precious than money. It is love I 
want—love so heavenly that it must come from God’s heart straight 
into your heart; and I think it is already there, waiting for the one 
who wants it.” 

The Provost understood at once. A feeling of mingled anger and 
sadness assailed him, even before he could conjecture a cause for it. 
He looked down into the lovely, anxious face at his side, and asked, 
almost in a whisper, “Is it Alan?” 

“Yes, sir. He is breaking his heart for having disobeyed you. 
I cannot bear to see his misery—for I love him dearly.” 
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“ He is not worthy of your love, I fear.” 

“Which of us is worthy of love?” 

“Tell me all, Flora. Hide nothing. Let me know the worst.” 

Then Flora told the story with tears, and sweet little pleas and 
apologies, and with a final reminder that Alan was here “for a pur- 
chase,” and was paying for it at that moment bitter tears and heart 
sorrow; “but that is not enough,” she added; “we must throw our 
love into the balance.” 

As she spoke the Provost leaned his form against a birch-tree and 
threw his cigar away. Every force in his nature was needed for the 
struggle within him. And as Flora stood silently watching, and he 
stood silently thinking, there came to him that one wondrous glance 
of God, that touch of His pitying love that so enlarges the human 
heart that it can deny all, and part with all, so that it may do the 
will of the Father in heaven. And he said softly to Flora, “ Where 
is Alan, my dear?” and she answered, “ He is in the large parlor,” 
and he said then, “ Let us go to him.” 

They went back to the house without a word more, and Flora 
gently opened the door of the room in which Alan was waiting the 
result of her intercession. And the young man was in a deep sleep. 
Exhausted by mental suffering, he had thrown himself on the sofa, 
and his angel had understood that it “was enough” and had given 
unto him the most refreshing cup that mortality can drink of. They 
watched him a few moments, and then Flora went away; she wished 
to let everyone know that Alan slept, and must not be awakened, and 
thus provided the privacy necessary for the meeting between father 
and son. The handsome face of Alan was calm as that of a sleeping 
babe, and only his pallor and deep unconsciousness told of the terrible 
strain through which he had passed. And his father sat watching 
him, his heart full of that love which God calls “ the fulfilling of the 
law.” Then thoughts beyond his own thoughts were given him, and 
he comprehended the divine justice; that large, benignant justice, 
which, seeing all and understanding all, excuses, acquits, and pardons 
without anger and without reproach. In about half-an-hour Alan 
awoke, wide awake, as one who suddenly recalls something important. 
And his father stood up and looked at him. Then a single word 
bridged the space between them,— 

* Father !” 

The next moment the Provost had seated himself by his erring 
son, and words not to be interpreted, tears that angels witnessed, ex- 
plained all and forgave all. It was the experience of a moment, as 
all such experiences—if they be vital—must be. For between the 
sinner and the one sinned against there is a great gulf, which must be 
passed at a bound, if it is passed at all. No explanations come before 
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such God-like pardon; love forgives all before it knows all; it restores 
to favor before it asks for submission. Alan’s head was on his father’s 
shoulder as he told, frankly and without reserve, the faults which 
disobedience and vanity had led him into. And the Provost under- 
stood how easily the entanglement had come; he divined the man 
Seaford, and how he had played on his son’s youthful egotisms and 
social aspirations; he read, as if in a book, the selfish cunning of 
Shaw McDuff, flattering Alan into a disgraceful contract, and then 
wounding and insulting him in every way that envy and jealousy 
could dictate. He let Alan tell all his sorrow and shame and then 
said: 

“You must in the future keep a sturdy porter at the door of 
your life, Alan, one that will not open to every comer. I thought 
you would learn up here how much grander and sweeter is Nature’s 
companionship than the restless, feverish contact of cities and men. 
I see that I have been wrong. I know now that you are here to fight 
the battle of life, and not to shirk it. But even your humiliating 
experience has its lesson; learn from it that in certain cases money 
demoralizes even the giver or the lender. Both you and Seaford are 
the worse for that unfortunate loan, and instead of breeding kindness, 
it has bred contempt and dislike. Now I want you to face the world, 
to share in the work of the world, to learn your weak points, and 
grow strong in conquering them. I am going to send you to: London 
to take charge of the business there. I shall put honor and credit 
in your power, and I believe you will realize them.” 

“T will try to do so. I will indeed!” 

“T trust you, the more so that I see one of the sweetest and best 
of women trusts you also. I think it is a good sign for your future 
that Flora is willing to share it with you. And I admire the restraint 
you have both shown in keeping your engagement secret until a fitting 
time came for its disclosure. But now, Alan, you must earn the right 
to Flora’s esteem before you ask for her public avowal of it. Tell her 
what I propose, and promise her to come in one year, with an honor- 
able, untarnished record, and ask for her hand.” 

“ My good father! I will do all you advise.” 

“Now, my dear son, die, that you may be born. This is the great 
secret of the soul’s passage through earth life—or, as the Divine One 
said, ‘Let the dead past bury its dead.’ As far as I am concerned, 
this past of yours is buried. Smile and be happy. When Shaw Mc- 
Duff comes to make trouble, he will find his occupation gone.” 

Then they went out of the parlor together, and Flora, watching 
for the result of this meeting, saw them pass through the hall, their 
faces calm and happy, and the father’s arm thrown affectionately 
across his son’s shoulder. How delighted she was! She fled to her 
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room smiling, and sat down to let the clouds of care and fear blow 
away from her soul. “It is all right, dear,” she said to her favorite 
picture. “It is all love, dear; and I think I know how the angels 
feel when they have made happiness. Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called the children of God! Is not that a wonderful 
thing, Lady Sara? Were you ever a peacemaker?’ My poor dear, you 
lived in times of hatred and war; how could you know the joy I now 
fee] ?” 

In a little while she began to dress herself beautifully for the 
evening meal. She wished Alan to see that she thought him well 
worth her waving hair and prettiest blue silk robe, with its soft lace 
and pale ribbons. And she brought from her room a temper so joyous, 
that even Jessie, wearied with her day’s work and her inabilities, felt 
its influence and said: 

“ How lovely you are to-night, Flora!” And then Mrs. Mackenzie 
looked with a careful, kindly criticism at the girl and asked, “ What 
is the matter with you, lassie? You are the very portrait of happi- 
ness.” 

“T am happy,” she answered; though perhaps none of the women 
remembered then that the springs of outward joy lie deep within, and 
that only strong hearts are joyous hearts; nimble, sure of themselves 
through all trials, gay, smiling with immortality. 

“You are as joyous as a lark and as fresh as a new-blown daisy,” 
continued Mrs. Mackenzie, and ere the words were finished in rushed 
Fame, the odor of the forest and the breath of the sea all about her. 
She had on a bright scarlet gown, making her bewildering beauty 
and arch, dreamy, incalculable nature remarkably obvious. She filled 
the room with her charm, so that even her father, who accompanied 
her, seemed to become a part of her personality. Whence had come 
this girl’s spirit? On its way hither it had possessed itself of singular 
traits. 

Mackenzie was delighted to see his friend. He put him at his 
right hand, and the dinner became a festival. But all through it the 
watchful father was very mindful of his son. He continually appealed 
to him, he delighted in honoring him and praising him, he half- 
offended Jessie by his demonstrative affection. But she said to her- 
self, “It is just the great parable over again. Alan has gone to his 
father,—as I advised him to do,—and father is killing the fatted 
calf about the matter. I wish James was here. I am sure he would 
say I had done right.” 

Dinner was nearly finished—in fact, Alan and Flora and Fame 
were cracking walnuts and many a joke with them—when Shaw Mc- 
Duff entered. He had plenty of time to notice Alan sitting between 
the girls, their heads touching in merry rivalry to obtain some singu- 
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larly large nut. Mrs. Mackenzie and Jessie were busy about the 
coffee, and the Provost and his friend discussing the best kind of boat 
for the Hebridean waters. Every one appeared so perfectly happy, 
and yet without his company, that Shaw was annoyed by this lack 
of interest after so many weeks’ experience of his social value. He 
bowed and said “he had supposed dinner would have been over,” and 
Mrs. Mackenzie and Jessie made much of him, while Alan and the 
girls went on with their mimic struggle, and Macrae looked steadily 
out of the window as if lost in thought. Then the Provost rose and 
said,— 

“What can I do for you, Mr. McDuff?” 

“ Perhaps, sir, a private room might be better. It is business.” 

“But you cannot possibly have any business with me that my 
family may not hear and share.” 

“T think your son would prefer that our business was private.” 

“ Nothing of the kind,” replied Alan, looking up, but still keeping 
Fame’s right hand, which. held the disputed nut. “Whatever you 
have to say to my father, Shaw, you can say right here, and right 
now.” 

“You have changed your opinion since morning, sir. Then, you 
did not wish your father to know anything of the business I am 
here about.” 

Alan did not answer; he resumed his contest for the nut, and Fame 
passed it to Flora, and there was so much quiet mirth that Shaw could 
endure his position no longer, and, taking the note from his pocket, 
said : 

“Your son is owing me money, sir,—money that ought to have 
been paid on the fifteenth of last month. I am not trusting him any 
longer.” 

“ But this note is drawn on Robert Mackenzie & Co., and should 
have been presented for payment at the proper time.” 

“Your son was afraid of me presenting it to you.” 

“T do not know why he should be,” said the Provost; “he is well 
aware that Robert Mackenzie & Co. will honor his demands. Sit 
down. I will draw you a check in a few minutes. Alan tells me it 
is the balance on the Lapwing. Permit me to say that one hundred 
per cent. profit is not a lawful, let alone a friendly, transaction.” 

“Permit me to say, sir, that it was a business affair, and friend- 
ship had nothing to do with it.” 

Then the Provost left the room, and Sines neither moved nor _ 
spoke; but Alan and the girls continued their daffing in a sort of 
subdued, whispering manner, particularly offensive to the jealous Mc- 
Duff; while Jessie’s little civilities and Mrs. Mackenzie’s offer of 
cup of coffee did not make more endurable the neglect and constraint 
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of the situation. It was the indifference that hurt Shaw. When 
Alan left the table, and threw himself into the particularly delightful 
lounging-chair Shaw had generally occupied, and Flora and Fame 
sat down on each side of him, and all the sweet familiarities of their 
relationship were in evidence, Shaw hated the smiling, happy, haughty- 
looking young man. And Fame’s behavior hurt him worst of all. 
She looked that night, even to his self-admiring eyes, perfectly ravish- 
ing; she provoked him with her saucy oblivion of his presence and 
her piquant advances to Alan; and, in fact, no two girls ever tacitly 
and without premeditation so completely carried out a little drama 
for the idealization of one lover and the diminishing of the other. 

The Provost was not absent ten minutes, but it looked an hour to 
everyone in the room but the three players and Macrae. Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie, being ignorant of Shaw’s unkindness to Alan, felt as if she 
was encouraging some gross inhospitality. Jessie, mindful of any 
vacant place at her wedding breakfast, was not pleased at the con- 
temptuous treatment Shaw was receiving; and Macrae—refuging 
himself in a height above Shaw McDuff’s comprehension—had for- 
gotten his existence. So that it was a general relief when the Provost 
returned with a slip of paper in his hand, representing two hundred 
pounds of the Bank of Scotland’s issue. 

“You will stay and spend the evening with us, Mr. McDuff,” said 
Mrs. Mackenzie, and Jessie added her share to ‘the civility by in- 
forming Shaw when Mr. Laidlaw was coming. But Shaw, glancing 
at Alan, had met his smiling stare of inquiry and Fame’s insolent 
look of triumphant scorn, and he was not inclined to set himself 
against two men and two women so inimical to him. “But I have 
my two hundred pounds,” he thought; and he made a little demon- 
stration with the paper in answer to the thought, and then, finding 
that Mackenzie and Macrae had resumed their conversation, as if 
he was not present, he said, in the high-pitched voice which always 
interpreted his worst temper,— 

* Provost, I am obliged to you for honoring a note you had no 
necessity to honor, and. ” 

“Sir, I always feel it both a necessity and a pleasure to honor 
my son’s drafts.” 

“ Drafts!—on your affection and forbearance ?” 

“On my credit and my purse. Go on, Macrae, I am hearing you 
—and I am hearing no one but you.” 

Then Shaw, turning to Alan, said, “ Your father is shouldering 
your discredit, Alan Mackenzie; but there is another debt between 
us, and I will have that payment from you only. Don’t forget that.” 

Fame laughed disdainfully at these words and answered, “ You 
need not remember it one moment, Alan. Shaw McDuff’s threats break 
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no bones”—and to this contemptuous assertion the young man passed 
through the door. He clashed it furiously behind him, but did not 
make noise enough to hide the taunting laugh of Fame, which rung 
in his ears all the way down the mountain, filling his heart with an 
intolerable sense of defeat and disdain. 


VI. 
A BRIDE AND A WEDDING-GUEST. 


THE bridegroom was coming, and Dunbrack Castle put on its festi- 
val air to meet him. But the active enmity of Shaw troubled Mrs. 
Mackenzie and Jessie, and they were inclined to throw the blame 
entirely upon Alan. The Provost insisted that Shaw alone was to 
blame, and that, further, he thought him undesirable company for 
either young men or young women. 

“ Shaw, however, is not a safe neighbor to quarrel with.” 

“Nonsense, Marian! THe cannot fire the heather that my sheep 
crop. Macrae has no occasion to fear him; and as for the lassie, 
Fame, she can take care of herself.” 

“TI have heard that the McDuffs hold a tight grip on Macrae’s 
land.” 

“ Macrae is not fearing the McDuffs, and Fame evidently has some 
secret power over them. She flouts and flites them continually, and 
dares them to take a step against her father. Forbye, Macrae has 
sold me Deer Mountain, and he has the money for it—you need not 
worry about Macrae.” 

“Indeed, Robert, I think I may begin worrying anent ourselves. 
What for are you buying a mountain? I have heard tell of many 
ridic’lus ways of spending siller, but buying a mountain beats them 
all.” 

“ Marian, when you know more you will speak more wisely. I am 
not ready to show you yet that buying this mountain is a very fine 
investment. You may trust me, Marian; it is not my way to spend 
siller foolishly.” 

“T can trust you fine, Robert. But I must go to Jessie now. The 
lassie is like summer lightning this morning, all a-quiver.” 

“TJ am going to Macrae’s, and we are for the hills; but I will be 
home in time to meet James on the threshold.” 

Then the Provost went to his friend with that willing step which 
is naturally rapid and cheerful. The gray old house had taken on for 
him a look of friendliness; its door stood wide open, and the ancient 
room into which he stepped, though steeped in the personality of the 
family, seemed pleasant and familiar to him. He was at home in its 
atmosphere of long-past days, and as soon as he entered the place 
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-he was insensibly stilled and disposed to silence and reflection. But 
this morning the house was invaded by an insurgent and alien spirit; 
as soon as he entered it, he heard Shaw McDuff speaking in the tone 
of a man who demands, or insists. But Mackenzie only smiled. He 
felt sure Macrae had the means, in every respect, to “ best” his enemy, 
and Fame’s scornful laughter was the answer of'a woman defiant and 
sure of her ability to defy. He opened the door of the inner room 
and confronted the opposing parties. Macrae smiled and said, 
“ Come in, friend, there is nothing here to fear, nothing to be ashamed 
of.” 

“There is a great deal to be ashamed of,” replied Shaw, turning 
to Mackenzie. “For two weeks I have come here every day to collect 
money due to my father. Of course, we hate to foreclose a mortgage on 
a frien ee ; 

“Friend!” cried Fame angrily; “ pray, who ever gave the McDuffs 
permission to call themselves ‘friends’ of the Macrae? Neighbor 
you may be, but that is not our fault; and as for foreclosing, you 
would have done that long ago if foreclosing had been to your interest. 
I have told you to bring the deed, and when you do so we will pay the 
mortgage. Do you think we are going to pay a thousand pounds to 
any McDuff without delivery of the deed? Bring the paper, and you 
shall have the money.” 

“That condition is proper,” said the Provost. “Suppose you go 
for the paper, Mr. McDuff; I will stay here and witness the payment 
of the money.” 

Then Shaw turned to the door, and Fame opened it for him. 
“ Get the deed, and you shall have your money to the uttermost far- 
thing,” she said; “then, thank God! we may brush your footsteps 
forever from our doorstone.” 

She spoke with such impetuous haste and temper that her father’s 
appealing “Fame! Fame!” was quite lost in the passion of her 
words, and Mackenzie was not disposed to interfere between the beau- 
tiful, angry girl and her opponent. And,as soon as Shaw had passed 
beyond the garden gate she turned to the two men with a laugh that 
was half a sob, exclaiming,— 

“There! I have had my say.” 

“It might have been a dangerous ‘say,’ Fame. Thank God! I 
have now the money to cancel both debt and threat.” 

“TI did not know that you had the money, father; but all the 
same, you were not in the slightest danger. I did not speak like a 
foolish woman. I knew, beyond all doubt, that McDuff had lost all 
power over you.” 

“TI intended to tell you yesterday about the money, Fame; but 
you were at Dunbrack all day, and this morning Shaw was here as 
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soon as you were out of your room. But how could McDuff have lost 
all power over me?” 

“T have a confession to make, father. I told Shaw to go and get 
the deed; but I know that he can never, never get that deed. It is 
as far beyond him as—well, as I am!” and she looked steadfastly at 
Mackenzie as she made this statement and smiled with delight. 

“JT do not understand you, Fame,” said Macrae. “I owe the 
money, and, of course, I will pay it.” 

“ Of course, dear father, you will pay what you owe; but——” 

“T have been selling Deer Mountain to our good friend Mackenzie. 
It belonged first to Dunbrack, and the land has only gone to its own. 
I am a free man once more, Fame; and it is sixteen years I have been 
in bondage to the McDuffs. Now I am in a strait until the money is 
paid, yet I-——” 

“The paper is necessary, Macrae,” said the Provost. 

“ And the paper is here!” said Fame with a sigh of satisfaction. 
““T am keeping it myself! It is a long search, and a useless search, 
Shaw will be making for it; and if he could be finding it, no good 
whatever to him.” 

“How did you get the paper, Fame?” asked Macrae anxiously. 
“T did not steal it, father; it was poor Earne that gave it to 
“Then Earne was stealing it?” 

“Earne was finding it, I will tell you. McDuff met Earne the 
day after the trial, and he said, ‘ Earne, there will be a warrant here 
to-night for you. I am going to have Gill McDuff’s drowning looked 
into. I am sure you were murdering him’—frightening the poor boy, 
of course—but Earne took it for truth, and he got into the big tree 
by Peter’s window and watched the old man. And he saw him looking 
over a long paper, and was sure it was the warrant. So he waited 
until he saw where Peter put it, and when he left the room, it was not 
troubling Earne in the least to open the drawer and get the paper. 
Quick he took it to the Lapwing, and the Lapwing quick to sea, until 
he could find out what they were going to do with him, after which 
he intended to give the warrant to the fire or the water.” 

“ But no warrant was ever taken out for Earne,” said Macrae. 

“That is so. The paper Earne took was the deed mortgaging our 
house to Peter McDuff. Poor Earne! He was not long in finding out 
that the paper was not befriending the Macrae, and he brought it to 
me the next morning; and he said, ‘It is about the Macrae and your 
house, Miss Fame; and so it is yourself that ought to be taking care 
of it7—at least, he brought part of the paper.” 

“Fame, you should have told me this circumstance long ago.” 

“Yes, father, but, as I was saying, it was only part of the deed. 


me 
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Earne had thought it safest to tear off your name and the McDuff’s 
name and the seals. And when I asked him, ‘Why did you tear off 
the names, Earne?’ he answered, ‘It will be a contract with the devil 
against the Macrae, for those big red seals are the devil’s seals, and I put 
them in the fire, and I put the McDuff’s name in the fire with them; 
but the Macrae’s name I am keeping for myself.’ And we made a 
secret of it, and I promised Earne I would never tell what he had 
done to his hurt or to the hurt of the Macrae, and he trusted me and 
believed in me. And I was glad of the paper, and thanked him fifty 
times, and gave him my hand to kiss, and he was more happy than if 
he had found a gold-mine. And I was happy also. I knew the money 
would be paid as soon as you could sell the land, and until that day 
came I knew our home was safe—and I had Shaw McDuff at my 
defiance, and ever since I have been thanking Earne for the comfort 
he brought me; and if Earne had been alive to-day, fire could not 
have burned this story out of me. No, indeed! The McDuffs are 
seeking the paper at this very minute, no doubt, each blaming the other, 
the old man snapping his fingers and sputtering Gaelic oaths, and Shaw 
stamping in his black rage and cursing in his heart; as if God was 
not reading the heart and knowing every word a dumb devil says, 
as well as a railing one. It is a very pretty mystery play, father; do 
take some pleasure out of it.” 

While they were talking Shaw returned. He said the mortgage 
had been taken to their lawyer’s office, “but,” he added, “we are 
wanting the money for investment, and the deed can make little differ- 
ence. Macrae had been trusted by us in various ways for many years, 
and now it is in his power to oblige us, we feel he ought to do it.” 

“Very good, Mr. McDuff,” said the Provost, “but it is usual and 
proper to secure the void contract on payment of the sum loaned.” 

“Tf the contract be lost or stolen,” said Fame, “ you will remember 
we have offered you the money.” 

“Lost or stolen!” cried Shaw with a sudden apprehension of the 
truth. “Ah, then, you know it!” 

“T do not tell all I know.” 

“Tf it has been stolen, Earne Macrae was the thief.” 

“Then it will be at the bottom of the sea. It is to God you are 
calling Earne a thief, and God will not be believing you. He knew the 
heart of the poor fisher, and He is knowing your heart also, Shaw 
McDuff; think of that too, Shaw McDuff, think of that, and speak not 
of Earne Macrae.” 

Shaw turned from her with an impatient gesture. “Macrae,” he 
said, “ you have the money, and your friend Mackenzie can witness the 


payment.” 
“Patience, Shaw! I prefer to pay your father.” 
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“T am not believing you have the money, Macrae.” 

“This is my house, Shaw; permit me to have peace in it.” 

“It is just as likely our house. If you can pay the mortgage——” 

“Mr. McDuff,” said the Provost, “your position here is both un- 
business-like and ungentlemanly.” 

“T will make you all repent this treatment,” cried Shaw, and 
Fame answered in a tone of mocking advice, “ Shaw, do not threaten. 
When you come to yourself, it will make you sick with fright to remem- 
ber the threats you made when you were angry. Look to your threats, 
and tie them up, or they will get you into trouble.” 

“Miss Macrae, you were once very proud of my attentions to you.” 

“T tread all such memories under my feet.” 

“And your father has had favors from us, that ought to 
shame——” 

Then Macrae rose. He was trembling with suppressed passion, 
and Mackenzie took him away; but Fame turned on his tormentor like 
an angry lioness. “Shaw McDuff,” she said, “ you slander by nature, 
just as ill dogs bark. Go to your own house, you are not worthy to 
breathe in this house.” 

“Your ill words will not kill me, Fame, though you would like to 
do so.” 

“T would not. I would think scorn to let out such a mean soul.” 

“ My heart tells me you know all about that paper.” 

“ Your heart—or what passes for your heart—always told you lies; 
for instance, when it told you I was ever proud of your attentions. 
The very idea!” 

“As for Alan Mackenzie——” 

“You are hoarse with barking at Alan’s good qualities.” 

“Hang Alan Mackenzie!” 

“ Shaw McDuff first; that would be only bare justice.” 

“You shall repent this morning’s work.” 

“When the moon drops millstones.” 

“You will die for love of me yet.” 

“T will die for a dog first.” 

“You think you are wonderfully witty.” 

“A girl needs all her wit when she is talking with a knave and a 
fool.” And at this moment she had a splendor of beauty that made 
Shaw’s love flame like fire. He went impetuously to her, put his 
hands upon her shoulders, and said with uncontrollable emotion: 

“Fame! Fame! Let all pass and be forgiven. Love me a little, 
and this thousand pounds shall never trouble you or your father 
again.” 

“T am not selling a thousand pounds’ worth of my leve; and my 
father wishes to pay what he owes, and I wish him to pay it.” 
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“For all that, listen to me! I am in mortal earnest. You do 


love me.” 
“TI do not. I shall never forgive your interference with Gillian 


Grant—and others also.” 

At this point Alister Macrae, a young man in the employ of the 
family, entered the room. He said his chief would be at the house of 
Peter McDuff the following morning at ten o’clock, with witnesses and 
the money; “and would the young gentleman be civil enough to let 
the matter drop until that time?” he asked. 

While this message was being delivered, Fame left the room. She 
found her father and Mackenzie ready for their walk, and they offered 
to go with her as far as Dunbrack, a proposition she was glad of, as 
she feared another encounter with Shaw. And at Dunbrack she was 
needed and very welcome, for there were many little odds and ends 
to finish, and Jessie was not as practical as usual. She had passing 
fits of sentiment about her “ girlhood’s days;” she cried a little, and 
was very affectionate, and rather wearisome amid all the duties that were 
to attend to, the more so as Mrs. Mackenzie was a little off her serene 
balance, worried, fretted, and inwardly dreading the next three days. 

However, there was nothing to dread. James Laidlaw was too 
happy to be captious or argumentative. He was, indeed, so occupied 
with his lovely bride, that he let assertions greatly at variance with 
his convictions pass without denial, or with very short, curt opposition. 
For Macrae had been talking on his favorite subject—the talk having 
arisen from his anxiety to pay at once the mortgage on his house— 
“‘T want to be feeling the old home my very own,” he said. “I want 
McDuff out of the house; he has no friends in it—dead or alive.” 

“Then you think, sir,” said Alan, “that souls out of the flesh may 
still feel an interest in their earthly home?” 

“Why not?” asked Macrae. “It is this intuitive feeling that is 
at the bottom of the respect we are all paying to families who have 
lived for centuries in the same dwelling. Such old houses are know- 
ing their own, and their own are knowing sweetly and fully the mean- 
ing of the word ‘home.’ Let us be taking, for example, the Macraes, 
the Mackenzies, and the Dunbracks. Through bodily processes that 
have been going on for generations and generations, they have sprung 
from the Rossland around us. They are sons and daughters of the 
soil, and there will be a great inherited sympathy between them and the 
soil. They are loving well the land of their birth.” 

“You mean, Ian,” asked Mackenzie, “that the reincarnating soul 
comes back preferably to its own people and place?” 

“T think, Robert, that the attractions and relationships which this 
pronounced element must have upon the spiritual nomad will be con- 
sidered, and not ignored, by the Infinite Wisdom and Love which guides 
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that never resting essence from one carnal experience to another, 
always willing it onward and upward to Himself.” 

“Then the Macraes may have come back for many generations to 
the old gray house on the seashore ?” 

“They may, every generation stepping a little upward. Fergus 
Macrae, the first bare-armed Thane who led our clan to war and rapine, 
had many traits that still linger in our family. Thank God, we are 
different men and women from the wild, pagan Macraes of those early 
centuries, but we are Macraes still.” 

“ Still, sir, souls reincarnating must often go into strange families 
and homes,” said Alan. 

“They do, but they are easily known. They have no family tastes 
or resemblances; they are the black sheep, the genius, the unman- 
agable member, who runs counter to every family tradition, because 
their souls have no such traditions. They are in the family, but not 
of it; and they have come into it because infinite Love and Wisdom 
discerned in that special family the conditions necessary for that soul’s 
education, trial, or discipline.” 

“This idea implies original sin,” said Mackenzie. 

“Yes, and also original goodness. Children are born into this 
world, good as well as evil, clever as well as ignorant. For each soul 
is coming with the absolutely just measure of good or evil forces, 
which its previous incarnations have developed. Now you will be 
understanding that to have acquired evil tendencies in previous lives 
is to be born under an evil destiny, and to have acquired good ten- 
dencies is to have the happy lot of the Writer of the Book of Wisdom, 
who says of himself, ‘ Being good, I came into a body undefiled.’ ” 

As this conversation had been progressing, Jessie and the minister 
joined the group and stood listening. But for once the minister was 
not eager to deny and assert. Jessie’s sweet loveliness and affection 
and the happy hopes of their bridal were so near and so delightful, 
that it was difficult for him to enter into other subjects. So when 
Alan asked him what he thought of Macrae’s positions, the minister 
answered, a little impatiently: 

“T consider the whole subject of reincarnation one of God’s secrets. 
He has not revealed it to us in His Word. We have no means of 
finding out whether or not we have lived before. Morality does not 
compel us to find it out. It is not possible for us to find it out. We 
are not to be punished for not finding it out; and I am very doubtful 
if it would be lawful to pray that the truth regarding this idea might 
be revealed to us.” 

He pronounced these opinions with the air of one having authority ; 
but it was easy to excuse James Laidlaw’s dictation at this time; the 
men smiled at him and at each other, and when he was beyond hearing 
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Macrae said, “ Laidlaw is a lover, and a wise lover is just the most 
foolish of mortals. If he had been in a natural condition, [ would 
have shown him that if reincarnation is the secret of God, it is an 
open one to those who have reached a point where they desire to look 
into it. I would have shown him that, His Word is not without revela- 
tion on this subject. Robert! Alan! it is the elder Scripture, written 
ineffaceably on every soul that comes into this world to be ‘con- 
tinually fashioned,’ even while to mortal ken there appears to be no 
seed of goodness in them.” 

During this conversation Fame and Flora were in a quiet corner 
of the dining-room. They were weary and depressed. Flora had been 
sympathizing continually with Jessie, and Fame had torn herself to 
pieces, nervously, in her quarrel with Shaw. “ Father is talking of 
lives before and lives beyond,” she said fretfully, “ and, goodness knows! 
one life is hard enough to wear away; besides, I am well acquainted 
with people who are not worthy of one life—let alone many lives. Yes, 
there is Shaw McDuff.” 

* God has infinite patience with such souls, Fame.” 

“ But J am only Fame Macrae, and I have not infinite patience. To- 
morrow! to-morrow! we shall be free of the McDuffs, then I can say 
what I like to them and of them.” 

“T don’t think you have suffered much from restraining yourself 
about them, Fame. I wish Jessie was not so worried about Shaw’s 
vacant place. It is said an empty place presages ill-fortune. She says 
she is not superstitious, but still it frets her below all her pleasant 
things.” 

The next afternoon Alan, Flora, and Fame wandered into the wood. 
They sat down under the pines and talked in happy, confidential fashion 
on many subjects. Suddenly they heard a peal of joyous laughter, and 
Fame drew her brows together and listened intently. “ There is some- 
one in the wood,” she said, and as she spoke two young men came with 
swinging steps down the narrow path. Flora stepped aside, Fame trem- 
bled like a leaf in a high wind, and Alan said in a tone of annoyance, 
“Tt is Harry Seaford.” 

“And Gillian Grant,” added Fame in a whisper to Flora. 

The next moment they were standing in a group chatting and hold- 
ing each other’s hands. Seaford was eloquently regretful about Alan’s 
dangerous ride through the storm, and Alan was not displeased to accept 
his apology. They sat down together for an hour, and were so happy 
that Alan asked both young men to return to Dunbrack and take part 
in the wedding festival of the morrow. 

Seaford said they were to join Lord Caithness on Morandaroch pier 
that afternoon; he was waiting with his yacht for them. Grant de- 


clared his intention to go back to Dunbrack, “ for,” said he, “I never 
Vou. LXVI.—89 
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yet could resist an invitation to a wedding.” Then Alan proposed they 
should all walk with Seaford to the pier, and the offer was enthusiasti- 
cally accepted. Allan, Flora, and Seaford led the way; Grant and 
Fame followed—at a rather wide distance—but all were on the little 
pier as the Caithness yacht came into harbor. They went on board and 
had some refreshments, and a merry hour over them, and then watched 
the yacht out to sea, Seaford and Caithness standing bareheaded in 
the sunshine to receive their adieus. It was then near the dinner hour, 
and they turned homeward. No one mentioned Shaw, but all were 
thinking of him; and thoughts call on events, so it was little wonder 
they saw McDuff coming straight towards them. 

“ He will surely turn aside,” said Flora to Alan; “he will not like 
to meet Grant now.” But Alan shook his head; he knew well that 
Shaw would not turn aside for anyone. Nor did he. He walked right 
onward, with his head up, and his hand on the spot where his ancestors 
had worn their dirks. With glowering, passionate gaze he met them, 
staring boldly, blushlessly, and insolently into the faces he hated. No 
one appeared to notice him. It was well, however, that this meeting 
was passing and transient, for in it Shaw drank a cup that could only 
be mingled in hell—hatred, revenge, murder were rioting in his heart. 
He was sure Fame and Grant were talking of the lie he had told to 
separate them; he was sure Alan was defaming him to Flora; and so, 
though the outward man passed in fiendish silence, the inner man was: 
venting his diabolical disappointment in short, furious assertions, 
emphasized by the quick, passionate “Sa! Sa! Sa!” of the angry 
Highlander. ; 

Seldom an unexpected visitor found such welcome as awaited young 
Grant. Jessie looked upon him as specially sent to avert any ill-fortune 
that might have come from a missing wedding guest; and, indeed, Grant 
was able to make himself acceptable to all his entertainers. He was 
respectful to his elders and sympathetic and good-natured with those 
of his own age, and there was a distinct exhilaration in Dunbrack 
because of his coming. Certainly Jessie had a right to be in her 
brightest mood, for this last evening of her “ girlhood’s days” was the 
most delightful of the many delightful evenings the past summer had 
witnessed. 

At last, at last, it was Jessie’s bridal day. The good girl had her 
usual good fortune. The weather was all that could be wished, the 
arrangements were so perfect that there was neither hurry nor delay. 
Events fitted into events precisely as they had been ordered. Even the 
messenger sent to Loch-Grant for Gillian’s dress-suit arrived with it 
before any one began to feel anxious for its arrival, and the whole 
house was as calm and devoid of excitement or worry as if it was an 
ordinary Sabbath morning. At ten o’clock the village minister arrived. 
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He found the bridegroom, the two Mackenzies, Ian Macrae, and Grant 
chatting comfortably in the large parlor, and he sat down and joined 
in the conversation. Not even the bridegroom was restless, for he had 
the most profound confidence that all his bride’s arrangements would 
be without flaw or hinderance. And precisely as the clock struck 
eleven the Provost left the room, but returned: immediately with his 
daughter on his arm. Very fair, beautifully robed, the sweetest image 
and ideal of a minister’s bride was Jessie Mackenzie at this important 
hour of her destiny. And her lover was worthy of her. He took her 
with solemn vows and true affection, and with radiant faces they turned 
to meet together the joys and sorrows of the years they were to share. 

Before two o’clock Jessie had left her family and her home forever, 
and a breath of sadness went through the house. Not all the brave 
show of merry-making could hide the still sense of bereavement that 
was present. “If one could only be lovers forever and forever, how 
happy we might be,” said Fame. “ What did Jessie get married for?” 

“ Because marriage is greater than love,” said Grant, “just as 
Penelope is greater than Nausika. Marriage, not love, is the acme of 
life. Love is life. I have loved, I have lived, I do love, I am living, 
and if I love, and am loved, I would defy ill-fortune to make me miser- 
able.” Then he looked at Fame, and her splendid eyes lengthened and 

languished with the love that was brooding in her heart. 
But Alan did not say one word. He looked from Fame to Flora, 
and as his eyes met hers, he felt in their clear, candid light a revelation 
of love that was for him, and him only; and with self-reproaching 
thoughts he uttered in his soul the wisest and tenderest of household 
prayers,— 

“Grant that I may be saved from offences against my own affec- 
tions.” 

| VIL. 
FAME BRINGS RETRIBUTION. 


A FEw days after Jessie’s marriage the Provost returned to Glas- 
gow, and the house became permeated with that sense of coming 
change which infects even birds of passage just before their migration. 
For all changes have a certain melancholy; we are leaving something 
behind us, and that something is a part of ourselves. Autumn also, 
with its pensive odor of decay, its dreamy daylights and sad twilights, 
had taken full possession; the moors were no longer purple; the 
woods no longer green; and the mountains—turned iron gray and. 
standing in austere shadows—looked stupendous. 

Mrs. Mackenzie’ was now eager to return to her city home, but it 
was no light work to “ put the house away” for the winter. And she 
would have no help from Flora or Alan. She wanted them to have 
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the full pleasure of these last days, and it made her happy to see 
them go off to the woods and come home with arms full of bronzing 
ferns. Fame was not now so much at Dunbrack, for Grant went often 
to Macrae’s, and Fame had a more selfish nature than Flora; she 
. liked best to have Grant entirely to herself. But Alan was not sorry 
for this arrangement. Fame’s ready resignation of his society was 
not a flattering thing, and he saw clearly that her fancy for himself 
had been light and evanescent as a dream. Grant had awakened her, 
and she was his princess beyond doubt or recall. And when all ex- 
cuses and prior claims had been allowed, it was a kind of desertion 
Alan did not like; he would have run the risk of temptation if he 
might have received with it a little of that flattering balm which 
women usually administer to lovers who have had their day. 

However, such thoughts troubled only the surface of his life. 
Flora was life itself to him, and he was not sorry when they were 
left to wander alone, to climb hand-in-hand to the highest peak of 
Dunbrack Mountain, and watch the young ravens croaking and play- 
ing queer antics with each other; or admire the handsome cock- 
grouse strutting proudly with their mates, their red combs and beau- 
tiful brown plumage glistening in the sun. Sometimes they went 
to the graveyard where the faithful Earne’s cast-off mortality had 
been laid. They put late flowers and heather and ferns on the lonely 
mound, and talked about his true heart, and wondered in what blest 
isle of God his spirit tarried. Alan had ordered a shaft of white 
marble to mark the grave, but, in the meantime, the oar which his 
strong young arm had once plied stood upright at the head, and kept 
his name fresh in eyes that yet wept for him. 

‘Every day the coming change became more evident, and Alan felt 
all that this change meant for him. It was not that he must leave 
Dunbrack, he was to leave home altogether. He was to go to a strange 
city and to unusual and important duties. He was to miss the cheer- 
ing and encouraging presence of Flora, and for the first time in his 
life he was to stand alone. But he was really anxious to stand, and 
for this very reason he spent many hours of these last days in the 
society of Macrae. His stately, antique sincerity, the entire genuine- 
ness of his character, had won the heart of his young disciple. He 
confided to him his hopes, and was invariably lifted up by his counsels. 
For Macrae highly approved the Provost’s plans for his son, and 
when Alan described his intentions and the work before him, he an- 
swered him enthusiastically in the stirring Hebraic counsel,— 

“ Get thee forth into their midst; and whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with all thy might.” 

“T shall be alone,” said Alan, “ with none to help or advise me.” 
“God is for you. He is always on your side if you are having the 
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least desire to do better. Can you imagine any greater strength for 
moral improvement than this?” 

“Tt will be a constant fight with my worst tendencies.” 

And you will soon be finding out that the only way to fight them 
is to replace them with nobler ones. Moreover, remember this, if 
your vices do not die while you live,—if they survive you,—they will 
be born again with you. Conquer them now; you have a good oppor- 
tunity, perhaps a far more favorable one than if you leave their con- 
quest to some future time—or life.” 

* And there is always prayer to help,” said Alan. 

“Take care what you mean by that,” answered Macrae with em- 
phasis. 

“You believe in prayer. I know you do.” 

“T believe that there has never been a single instance in the his- 
tory of man in which true prayer has failed. If anyone has not ob- 
tained what they asked, then they were not knowing how to pray. 
Prayer is not only words, it is works also. The gods do help those 
who help themselves; for prayer is the lifting up of the soul to the 
highest ideal it has. Our ideal will not come down to us, we are to 
rise by prayer and good works to it. Yes, indeed! How else are we 
to become conquerors of our lower selves, and step higher towards 
God ?” 

“T am not sure that I understand.” 

“Think one moment, Alan. If you take into your mind any 
thought, it will grow and grow until it must express itself in words 
and actions. If you think wrong of a person, and encourage that 
thought, very soon you will say wrong of him, and it will not be long 
before you will do him a wrong. For if you wish to call up a wicked 
spirit, you need not go in search of him, you will only be requiring 
to permit him to come—that is, if an evil thought enters your soul, 
and you take it into your consideration, you give it a promise, you 
induce it to remain, and it will urge and urge its claim until it is 
granted. Well, then, a good thought is far more mighty. Let it 
enter your soul, take all its claims into consideration, guard it with 
prayer, feed it with holy aspirations, and let it work in you and 
through you its perfect work. Thus a man’s acts express his thoughts; 
they are his writing in the Book of Life. This is the prayer that 
never yet failed, and never will fail.” 

These were the great facts underlying all Alan’s conversations 
with Macrae, and Alan accepted as much of them as he was able at 
that time to assimilate. Certainly they stimulated and strengthened 
that intensive life which strikes downward; and these last days of 
pale sunshine and cool, short twilights were to Alan days of large 
horizons, days in which he realized that in its relation to what is to 
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be hereafter there is no human occupation which is not sacred and 
awful—the work given us to do—our portion in the days of our 
vanity—our discipline, and our task. 

At length the very last day of their sojourn at Dunbrack came. 
Alan spent a couple of hours with Macrae, and on his way home he 
met Fame and they walked to the castle together. The trees were 
now bare, and the road ankle deep in leaves, and there was a slight 
frost on the ground. Fame was unusually silent, but she was “ all 
there,” and in some way known to women, and generally natural to 
them, she managed to put a distance between Alan and herself that 
it was impossible for him to cross. He could not say a word of admira- 
tion or love to her, and he was not sorry for this condition, but he 
thought Fame might expect him to do so. On the contrary, she com- 
pelled him to wonder whether he really had ever made love to her— 
whether he really ever had kissed those lips, at once so smiling and 
so forbidding. He would not have been astonished if Fame had posi- 
tively denied it. He was inclined to tempt her to do so, and he asked, 
sentimentally, if she remembered what delightful walks they had had 
in the moonlit garden, and the shady woods, and sunny fells and 
moors ? 

“Oh, yes,” she answered. “They were all charming. And I am 
going to Glasgow this winter, and father is going with me. How 
nice it is to have a little money to spare?” 

“ And a little love to spare also,” said Alan at a venture. 

“Indeed, no,” she answered with disdain. “Who wants ‘ sparings’ 
of love?” 

Then Alan thought, “ Flora has told her of our engagement,” and 
he said no more; but he struck the fallen leaves with his walking- 
stick until Fame said, “ What have the leaves done to you? Are you 
forgetting how pleasant was their rustle and shadow when the sun 
was hot? I do not like such ingratitude.” And Alan was kept busy 
defending himself from this charge until they reached the castle. He 
left Fame with a burning heart, angry at women in general, and very 
angry at Fame in particular. “As for Fame,” he muttered, “she is 
over fond of Fame to love any man as he ought to be loved—and I 
am not caring—I am not caring a half-penny—there is Flora, dear, 
sweet, lovable Flora! I am well content with Flora, and I am sorry 
for Grant running after such a will-o’-the-wisp as Fame Macrae.” 

While Alan was relieving his wounded pride by such reflections, 
Fame sought her friend. She was in her own room, which was still 
cosey and comfortable, for there was no furniture in it of any financial 
value, Flora having chosen it from the ancient belongings of her own 
family. And there was a bright fire of ash-logs on the hearth, and 
Flora sat before it with a book in her hand; She was delighted to 
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put it down and welcome her friend. “I am so glad to see you, 
Fame,” she cried. “This sense of going away makes the days so 
long.” 

“T have very good news to tell you, dear Flora. What do you 
think? We are going to Glasgow. Father and I are both going. 
Father had a letter this morning from Mr. Mackenzie, and he says he 
can let us have a pretty house for the winter at a rent so small it is 
not worth thinking about.” 

“T know the house, Fame. It is a pretty place near Kelvin Grove.” 

“Tt is quite a providence, Flora, because I shall have a great deal 
to do this winter—I am to be married in the spring.” 

“T expected this good news, Fame. Anyone could see that Gillian 
_and you were intended for each other. How dearly he loves you!” 

“ He does nothing but tell me so; and I do think we were intended 
for each other, since even Shaw McDuff’s malice could not part us. 
How Shaw will blaze and shiver when he hears of our marriage! I 
am not sorry for him at all. He once told me I had been ‘ proud of 
his attentions.’ Fancy that! Now, some day, I shall be Lady Grant, 
and that will be a position to be proud of.” 

“ And you are really to be married in the spring? I am glad for 
“Gillian spoke to father yesterday; they had a long talk, and 
Gillian told me that father kissed him when it was over, and called 
him his ‘dear son.’ Moreover, he told him I ‘would have all the 
Macrae land lying east and north of Grant, and that it had once 
been the Grant’s land, and so very likely land and lady were going 
home.’ You know how father would say these things. When Gillian 
came to me he had tears of pleasure in his eyes. When we meet in 
Glasgow we shall arrange about my wedding and my wedding-gown. 
I lay awake last night for hours, dressing myself as a bride. I de- 
cided this matter a dozen times, and then considered it afresh; you 
know I always leave the decisive word to you.” 

“You said the decisive word to Gillian without my help, Fame.” 

“That is different. Nobody can choose a husband for a girl but 
the girl who has to live with him. You once advised me to marry 
Shaw.” 

“When I knew Shaw better I changed my opinion. You would 
have made both yourself and Shaw miserable.” 

“T should have made Shaw miserable; as for myself, I could 
have found some happiness in that occupation.” 

“You are talking against yourself, and without reason. But 
what is the use of talking about ‘what might have been’? What is 


to be is nicer.” 
“Much nicer; but Shaw was not the only ‘might have been.’ I 


you 
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was very much in love with Alan for a little while. Did you not 
notice it?” 

(77 No.” 

“ Of course, when Gillian. came I made no scruple of letting Alan 
see at once that when the true lover errived, it was time to stop playing 
at love.” 

During this speech Flora was making a desperate effort to keep 
control of herself, and to the strong heart sorrow is spiritual force 
and swiftness. She rallied all her powers, and as Fame went care- 
lessly on, stinging her with every word, she sat vaguely smiling and 
looking into the fire. She was suffering, but she made no sign. And 
Fame was not at all suspicious; she was full of her own interesting 
affairs, and just a little proud of her importance. Gillian constantly 
told her she was the most bewitching woman in the world; her father 
petted and blessed her; and Lady Grant had sent her a valuable ring 
and a message of love and welcome. She was going to triumph over 
Shaw and all her acquaintance,—perhaps, indeed, a little bit over 
Flora. For though Flora was her chief friend, being engaged makes 
a difference in a girl’s friendships, as everyone knows. 

So Fame was not mindful of Flora’s feelings, and having made 
her confession, “ I was very much in love with Alan for a little while,” 
she stooped and replaced a log that had fallen forward, and then 
looked at Flora for her answer to it. And by this time Flora stood 
guard over herself; whatever was yet to be told her, she would hear 
to the last word. Her mouth was a little stern and her eyes fixed on 
the fire, but Fame took these signs as indicative either of a doubt as 
to her exact truthfulness or else of disapproval, perhaps of contempt. 
She was a little offended, and said, “ You need not look as if you did 
not believe me, Flora. I was in love with Alan, and more, Alan was 
in love with me—is yet, for that matter. He wanted to say sweet 
things to me an hour ago.” 

“It was wrong of Alan. He knew you were engaged, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“ Father was sure to tell him this morning; they were a long time 
together—however, Alan Mackenzie has a very good opinion of him- 
self.” 

“Has he?” 

“You talk as if you did not care about things.” 

“J don’t quite understand you, Fame. Do you mean me to infer 
that Alan is accustomed to saying sweet things to you?” 

“T am not meaning you to ‘infer’ anything about it. I am telling 
you plain and straight that Alan has been making love to me ever 
since that night we walked in the garden and you would not go with 
us.” 
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“T remember. It was just after Shaw said you were engaged to 
him. Why did you not tell me this before, Fame?” 

“Well, I like a secret, and it seemed also to be Alan’s secret. We 
were tongue-tied by Jessie’s affairs. But I was often on the point of 
telling you, only about Alan you were always so indifferent; you 
never would talk of him. You see too, Gillian appeared then to be 
such a failure in love; and Shaw was a failure of another kind; and 
I did not care much to talk of Alan until I was sure he was not also 
going to be a failure. After all, Alan was but a half-and-half lover; 
you can see yourself he never made the slightest effort to dispute 
Gillian’s claim on me. I wonder you noticed nothing, for Jessie told 
me several times not to be minding a word Alan said to me, and once 
Mrs. Mackenzie looked queerly at me and said, ‘ You will be requiring 
to take care what way you are stepping, Miss Macrae; one thing leads 
to another, and especially one kiss to another.’ And I knew then 
she had seen Alan kiss me, and was putting this and that together.” 

“Poor Alan! Has he quite lost your favor?” 

“T am not angry with him at all. I like him. He cannot help 
making love. Somehow, one expects nothing positive from Alan. But 
you cannot be angry with him. I shall invite him to my wedding, 
and he will come, and be the merriest of all the guests.” 

Fortunately Fame did not stay much longer, but to the last mo- 
ment Flora did not fail herself. It seemed to her at that hour that 
the one intolerable thing would be to have Fame—to have anyone— 
know of Alan’s unfaithfulness to her. And as soon as she was alone 
she began to gather strength, for it is in solitude and in the secret 
haunts of the spirit that the healing springs take their rise. Alone, 
she found them out, and when dinner-time came she was able to face 
Alan, and was quite sure in her own mind of the course she ought to 
take. It was a gloomy meal, which no one seemed to enjoy. Mrs. 
Mackenzie was tired and fretful. So many things had not happened 
as she expected them to happen; and the household cares had worn 
her out. She excused herself after the meal was over, saying she 
“ would be all right in the morning.” 

Then Alan put his chair beside Flora’s. She did not oppose the 
movement, but when he would have taken her hand she said, “ Alan, 
I have something to ask you. Understand, that I shall take your 
word before the word of any other person. You have been accused 
to me; if you deny the accusation, I shall accept your denial as the 
truth; if you are guilty, I think you have so much honor as to say 
so. Fame told me this afternoon that you have been her lover. Did 
she speak the truth, or was it only a little bit of Fame’s vanity? Tell 
me, Alan.” 

Then Alan threw his cigar into the fire, and his face flushed till 
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it was hot and red as flame. He hesitated, for nothing would come 
but the truth; and the truth was hard to tell. In fact, he remained 
silent so long that Flora said sorrowfully: 

“T see. It is the truth, Oh Alan! Alan!” 

“Dear Flora, it is the truth, and yet it is not the truth. I cannot 
excuse myself. If you cannot imagine and allow for my temptation, 
there is no one else to plead for me. I have been weak, but not false. 
You pleaded with father for me, now plead with your own heart for 
me.” 

“T have done so. I acknowledge that I also am to blame. When 
you wished often to make public our engagement, I would not let 
you do so. I might have known that a concealed love breeds sorrow 
of some kind. If our love had been known, Fame would never have 
tempted you with those bewitching ways that subjugate so readily. 
I have watched her with Grant, and I can understand the glamour 
she threw over you. I am not blaming Fame; she did not know how 
far she was wronging me.” 

“When she was present——” 

“T know, and, as I tell you, I blame myself most of all. But you 
are going to London, and you may meet many beautiful girls, and 
I will not be any hinderance to your freest choice. I give you back 
your promise in its fullest sense. I do not wish to be kept in your 
heart by simply shutting me in there. As I have not had the power 


to bind your wandering fancy, it is likely you have made a mistake, 
and I am not the woman you ought to marry. Give yourself the 


freedom to find this out, and if at the end of two years you can come 
honestly to me and say, ‘I love you better than any woman in the 
world,’ I will be yours forever.” 

“Tt is a hard sentence, Flora, but I deserve it.” 

“In the meantime, the world must see no change in our behavior 
to each other. I do not think our love should be the subject of either 
pity or sympathy or intercession.” 

“You will forget me! You will take your love quite from me!” 

“T will not forget you. I will never take my love from you.” 

“ With this promise I can bear all and conquer all.” 

And she trusted in him. Taking into her consideration the con- 
cealment of their love as the first wrong step, she understood how 
easily this concealment had bred temptation, and how potent a temp- 
tation Fame must have been. Nor did she underestimate the pride 
of rivalling Shaw and of winning the girl he had so falsely claimed. 
She saw also, when she looked back over the past summer, that she 
herself had often thrown her lover into temptation, and she felt com- 
pelled to confess, “I am not wholly innocent.” And with this self- 
accusation there came for her lover pity and love and faith, and 
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finally a glow of pride in him, as she remembered that not even for 
her love had he lied; and that, furthermore, he had taken the guilt 
on his own shoulders and scorned to blame Fame, or in any way excuse 
his fault under the ancient male plea, “The woman beguiled me.” 
And there was invincible hope in these reflections; they robbed wrong- 
doing and disappointment of their bitterness; and she fell asleep, 
smiling to the promises they made her. 

This was not all; she strengthened Alan with the same invigor- 
ating faith in a nobler future, and in spite of his shame and sorrow, 
he bid her “ good-by” with a heart full of love and of those virtuous 
determinations which declare courageously and with inviolate pur- 
pose,— 

“Yet though no light be left, nor bird now sing 


As here I turn, I’ll thank God, hastening, 
That the same goal is still on the same track.” 


VIII. 
FLORA’S FORTUNE. 

In a short time the Provost’s family were again settled in their 
Glasgow home. Mrs. Mackenzie was very happy in this return to what 
she called a regular life. Her large, lofty rooms, with their splendidly 
solid furniture and the gleaming of the coal-fires on the bright steel 
hearths, on the Russian leather and crimson damask and dark woods, 
filled her heart with the atmosphere and sense of home. And she 
looked and spoke as the very genius of the place should do. The Glas- 
gow air and the Glasgow manner were in all her ways and speech; she 
held herself with more dignity, feeling that here—with the great lamps 
bearing the city’s arms before her fine door-steps—she was in very deed 
the wife of Robert Mackenzie, Provost of the great city of Glasgow. 

Still there was a woful sense of Alan’s absence through the stately 
dwelling. She had often grumbled at his careless ways, his habit of 
tossing up tidy rooms, at his noisy steps, his singing and whistling, his 
irregular hours, and his late rising; but oh, how glad she would have 
felt if these trials had not been taken from her! She constantly worried 
her husband to bring them back. 

“T’m not caring for anything now, Robert,” she would say. “Alan 
is away, and the town itself is empty to me; and the house is like the 
Sabbath day from one week’s end to another. Bring the lad home. 
What for are you banishing him to a town like London, in the very 
winter, with fogs thicker than your morning porridge, and folks that 
are all stranger folks to him? What has the lad done to be served in 
such a way?” 

“Alan is happy in London. I had a good letter from him this very 


morning. There it is; read it.” 
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“T will not. I don’t want to read letters from him. I want my 
lad himself; and Flora may laugh and sing as much as she likes, I am 
knowing well she is wanting him also. The very servants are missing 
him, and asking, ‘When is Mr. Alan coming back? And I am not 
going to be surprised if Ann Fife throws up her place altogether, for 
she says there is no pleasure in cooking anything, now that Mr. Alan 
is not here to either praise or ban it; for it is well known to Ann that 
you haven’t any more skill than a baby about a meal’s meat.” 

“T will give her a shilling now and then; that will do as well as 
Alan’s praise or banning.” 

“And what will you give to Flora? You can’t offer her a shilling, 
and the lassie is pining or I am no judge of love-sick women.” 

“ Nonsense, Marian! Flora is not the girl to pine for any man.” 

“Provost! when you are densely ignorant on a subject, I would 
keep whist on it; and you are simply an ignoramus anent love and 
women. Flora is fretting for Alan. You may take my word for it.” 

“Well, then, you must all take some months’ fretting—you and 
Flora and the hussies in the kitchen likewise. Alan has gone to London 
for a year, and he is going to stay in London for a year, or else there 
will be changes not yet thought of. Give some new dresses in the 
kitchen, and I dare say Gilbert Stuart will soon take Flora’s mind 
away from Alan.” 

“Provost! Gilbert Stuart put our Alan to the wall! Not he! 
Nor yet twenty like him. It passes all believing.” 

“What passes believing?” 

“The stupendous foolishness of a wise man meddling with things 
he knows nothing about. I want you to bring my lad home again.” 

“ Well, well, in good time—in good time.” | 

“TI want him home for the New Year.” 

“He cannot come. I will not have another word on the subject.” 

Then the anxious mother went to Flora. Flora was always ready 
to talk about Alan, and his mother’s longings were never tiresome to her, 
for she really was fretting for her lover. Very grave doubts as to the 
wisdom of his father’s course, and also of her own course, constantly 
assailed her. The divine Son of Man had dictated the very opposite 
way. He had judged it best not to be thrown into the way of tempta- 
tion, and Alan had been set in the midst of circumstances requiring 
the strongest will and the most rigid self-discipline. Was it fair? 

Was it kind? If he fell, whose fault would it be? So often she had 
heard Ian Macrae say that “beautiful weak souls were sent to the 
households of strength, that they might be steadied and guided, borne 
with and forgiven even until seventy times seven, making never-failing 
love their constant creditor, so that by all means they might not fail 
to buy the truth or the special virtue they had come to purchase.” 
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And they had sent Alan out from them, alone into the market places 
of Vanity Fair, and told him to obtain there the very virtues in which 
it was notoriously wanting. 

Indulging such thoughts and regrets, it was natural for Flora to 
come gradually more and more into sympathy with Alan’s mother, 
and this community of feeling was the very soil necessary for a sincere 
affection to root and grow in. So that day by day Flora became dearer 
and dearer to Mrs. Mackenzie, more necessary to her happiness, and 
more pleasant in her sight. Jessie had always been just and moderately 
affectionate to her, and her marriage made no visible difference in their 
friendship. She returned from her bridal journey soon after the 
Provost’s family were settled in their Glasgow home, and no one could 
deny that she scrupulously paid all of a daughter’s duty as she con- 
ceived it. Every fine day she visited her mother, and if she showed 
any want of sympathy in her old home, she was not herself conscious 
of it. She had always objected to Alan’s residence in London, and she 
was naturally pleased that her mother and Flora had realized the wisdom 
of her objections. 

“ James disapproved of the plan from the first,” she said one day 
when they were talking of the matter, “and James is seldom wrong; 
he has a native sagacity about things not easily equalled.” 

“We all know that James is infallible, Jessie,” answered Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie, “but I am thinking James never rightly knew Alan; and a 
man cannot advise where he does not know.” 

“On general principles he can, mother, and on general principles 
it is unwise to go into temptation. I think myself that it was perfectly 
ridiculous in father sending Alan to England. What will he learn 
there worth the learning? I only hope he does not come back an 
Episcopalian. James thinks he is in great danger because of his 
sensuous nature; he says Alan is not the young man to be allowed fire 
to play with.” 

“ Your father knows well what he is doing, Jessie. It is not many 
people that would think Provost Mackenzie ‘ perfectly ridic’lous,’ and 
Alan is no fool. If there is fire in his road, he will be knowing enough 
to keep out of the draught of the blaze. Neither you nor James need 
to spend an anxious hour for Alan; his mother’s prayers will be aye 
building a wall between him and all danger.” 

“TI saw a very good notice of James’s Sabbath sermon in the 
North Briton,” said Flora, and Jessie was glad of the interruption. 
It gave her an opportunity to get out of a dilemma with a little 
flourish of trumpets for her husband and so home to him with the 
pleasant news. 

In such quiet domestic ways the first weeks of the winter passed. 
The Provost was smiling and happy, and often dropped remarks spe- 
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cially intended to satisfy Flora concerning Alan without drawing atten- 
tion to that fact, and now and then, meeting her alone in the halls or 
the parlors, he would say, “Alan sends more than a month’s messages, 
dear. He is well and doing well. A good boy, my dear.” And they 
would smile into each other’s eyes and pass on, both of them pleased 
and comforted. 

One morning shortly before Christmas a letter arrived from Moran- 
daroch announcing the near arrival of Fame and her father. Their 
journey had been delayed by Macrae’s ill-health, and it must be con- 
fessed this letter gave little pleasure to Flora. She had began to doubt 
and dislike Fame, and these are feelings that grow with little to sustain 
them. Try as she would, she could not believe Fame had been abso- 
lutely ignorant of the relationship between herself and Alan. A girl 
so clever and observant must have noticed many little things which 
could hardly fail to rouse, at least, suspicion. It was true, Fame had 
never made the slightest allusion to this suspicion; but Flora did not 
consider this reticence a point in her favor. “She wished to be thought 
ignorant in order to excuse herself if the affair was discovered under 
unfortunate circumstances.” 

This was the decision Flora came to, and she reflected, also, that it 
was not until Grant appeared Fame played the réle of confiding in 
her. Grant was the more desirable lover, and so she threw Alan over 
and made her confession. And Flora thought the confession a bit of 
unnecessary treachery to Alan. There was no need to make it, except 
the personal need of exalting her charm over men, and the still more 
dubious one of wounding her through Alan. Yes, she came at last to 
believe that Fame had designedly told her of Alan’s lapse out of a spirit 
entirely mean and envious. 

Fame’s letter, therefore, was not welcome. She felt all the tri- 
umph of its tone. It really read thus to her: “Alan has gone to 
London because he could not bear to meet me with Grant. He could 
not bear to see me married to another. And am I not going to make a 
splendid alliance? And do you not wish you were equally fortunate? 
And surely I am a little sorry for you.” Something like these ideas 
run through Flora’s mind all the time she was reading the gay, boastful 
little letter. 

“ How soon are they coming, Flora?” asked Mrs. Mackenzie. 

“In three days.” 

“When is Fame to be married ?” 

“In April. Then they are going to France, Germany, Italy, Greece, 
Palestine—perhaps, indeed, to the North Pole. Fame has the world 
at her feet, and is inclined to send it spinning.” 

“Tam glad Alan never fancied the lassie. She is a dangerous bit 
of beauty. She will rule or rate any man.” 
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“T thought Alan admired her very much.” 

“He did, but admiration is not love. No, indeed, Alan admired 
Kitty Derenzy, and to my certain knowledge—though I never said a 
word about it—he went night after night to Glover’s theatre to see her 
dance; but as for loving the lassie, and wanting to take her into his 
heart and home, I don’t think such a thing ever crossed his mind. 
There were sundry others, I never bothered about them. I would be 
almost ready to say that the lad had some pure, true love that keepit the 
door of his heart against all such pretenders.” 

However, when Fame came she put aside all doubts and dislikes. 
She was so full of life and love, and hope and joy, that her presence 
was contagious; people caught her spirit, and helped her and admired 
her, and whether they approved or not, gave her not only their sympathy, 
but their active personal assistance. So the dark days of winter went 
merrily by. The Provost was a great deal with his friend, and Fame 
was a great deal at the Provost’s house. And when young Grant arrived 
it required all the influence of the Mackenzies to keep events in a 
reasonable groove. 

But at length the great day, to which all the days for many months 
had come. and goné, arrived, and the church of St. Mary’s was filled 
with a fashionable crowd to witness the transformation of Miss 
Euphamia Macrae into Mrs. Gillian Grant. And she was so lovely in 
her bride gown, and Grant was so happy and manly, and Sir Archibald 
Grant and Lady Grant so proud of their handsome daughter-in-law, 
that the whole audience caught fire from their enthusiasm. Never had 
St. Mary’s been so full of that joyous feeling which is the result of a 
happy multitude—its rustling of fine dresses, its soft sighs and whis- 
pers, and almost inaudible laughter; and never had the rapture and 
beauty of bride and bridegroom seemed more worthy of the sympathy 
and congratulation they received. The wedding breakfast was given at 
the Provost’s house, and then the newly married pair went off to France, 
Spain, Germany, Greece, etc., sure of one thing, however, that what- 
ever the world called the place of their abiding, they knew it as Para- 
dise. 

Of course, Alan had been invited to the wedding, but he had not 
been present; and when the stir and excitement of Fame’s marriage 
was over Flora felt a want and loneliness that was indescribable. One 
wet, dripping day, when all outside and inside was doleful and depress- 
ing, she met the Provost in the hall. He was looking for his umbrella, 
and she went to help him. Something lonely in his face touched her 
keenly, and she asked softly as she put it in his hand,— 

“Must Alan stay away longer?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“T want to see him.” 
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“So do I.” 

“Tt is my birthday next Tuesday. He could get here.” 

“No, no, he must thole it out.” 

But that night when the Provost gathered his family for the evening 
exercise he passed by the chapter that was in order, and said, “ We will 
read this night the fourteenth chapter of the Second of Samuel unto 
the fifteenth verse.” She knew then that the father’s heart was turn- 
ing over with abounding love the thought of bringing home his banished 
again, and when he clasped her hand that night it was if his heart 
touched her heart, and they both beat together. 

A few days after this confidence the Provost asked her one morning 
to call at his office about three o’clock. “I want you to come alone,” 
he said. “This is an affair relating entirely to yourself. Come by 
yourself.” 

“Very well,” she answered; and an unreasonable hope concerning 
Alan haunted her heart all morning and made her sing she knew not 
what joyous snatches of old and new melody. About three o’clock 
Flora went to Robert Mackenzie’s office and was immediately taken to 
his private room. There were two other gentlemen with him, and Flora 
was a little astonished to find that one of them was Mr. Crawford, her 
lawyer, and the manager of her business affairs. The other stranger 
she had never seen before, but he proved to be the chief partner of 
Lockhart Brothers, lawyers, in the Canadian city of Toronto. She 
was a little afraid, and her thoughts went instantly to her lover. Had 
he been doing something wrong? Was her help needed? She sat down 
sick and silent, and looked at the three men, who were talking and 
exchanging mysterious-looking papers. 

The Provost very soon explained matters. “My dear Flora,” he 
said, “you passed last Tuesday the age your father fixed for your 
majority. These gentlemen will now deliver to you their trust of your 
estates in England and Canada. In Canada your property has nearly 
doubled its value since your father bought it; more than this can be 
said of his Chicago interests; and the English securities—which have 
been in Mr. Crawford’s care—are all at par, or very nearly so. We 
have been going over your affairs together, my dear, and we find 
you a very wealthy young woman.” 

She sat very quiet during this address, trying to collect her thoughts, 
to calm her excitement, and not suffer anyone to see that sudden 
accession to great wealth threw her off her balance. With respectful 
attention she listened to what Mr. Crawford and Mr. Lockhart had to 
say, made an appointment to meet them on the following afternoon 
regarding the continuance of their management, and then, with a few 
grateful words for their honorable care for her interests, she took leave 
of them. They were astonished at her wisdom and self-control. 
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-“T expected a scene,” said Mr. Lockhart, “and she made no more 
ado about one hundred thousand pounds than if I had been handing her 
a bawbee.” 

“T expected to be asked the why and the wherefore of this, that, 
and the other, and she says naething but ‘ Thank you, sir! and will 
you name an hour for the morrow?’ A wonderful lassie! She’s as 
prudent as Hector Dunbrack himself, and I needna say mair than that; 
it implies a’ things convenient—and commendable.” This was Mr. 
Crawford’s opinion. 

Just as soon, however, as Flora reached the street all the woman 
in her asserted itself. She was trembling from head to feet, everything 
seemed to waver before her vision, she could not walk, she could hardly 
realize her own personality. She wanted most of all sympathy, and 
who but Alan’s mother could give it to her? In half-an-hour she was 
at home with the happy news. Mrs. Mackenzie was in her room, and 
when Flora hastily entered it, she saw her sitting with her feet on the 
fender, softly crying. 

“Oh, my dear!” she exclaimed, “I have such great news to tell 

3) 

“Ts Alan coming home?” 

“Yes. Listen. I have been to see my trustees. I am of age, 
you know, and I am very rich, and what can I do with my money? I 
must marry Alan and let him guide it for me.” 

“My dear lassie! Marry Alan!” 

“ Alan and I have been engaged nearly a year, and now—and now 
—I am going to beg his father to send for him. For what good will 
money do me without Alan ?” 

“You dear, dear lassie! Say ‘ Mother’ to me, and I will take you 
to my heart this very moment.” 

And Flora said “ Mother,” and they sat down together and talked 
of the wonderful thing that had come to her, and were quite forgetful 
' of such an interference as time until the Provost came for his dinner, 
and found Flora still sitting with her hand in the clasp of Alan’s 
happy mother. 

But every joy must have its shadow,—it would want substance if 
it had not,—and the shadow in this joy was the Provost’s fixed deter- 
mination not to call Alan home at once. “ He is in the very midst of 
a large business transaction,” he said. “It is a plan of his own con- 
ceiving and his own management, and I will not cheat the lad out of 
the profit and credit it is going to bring him. He is doing fine. Let 
him alone, you two unreasonable women. Your cup is full, why do you 
want it to run over? especially when the wastry will be just Alan and 
Alan’s future. No, no. Both you and him must bide the right time. 
I will not set a wrong time to Alan’s loss—not I.” 
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The next morning Flora said, “I am going to see Ian Macrae. He 
will be glad to rejoice with us, I know.” 

“ But he left for Morandaroch yesterday,” said the Provost. 

“ That is so,” added Mrs. Mackenzie. “I forgot to tell you, Flora. 
He called to see you on Wednesday, when you were away with Jessie.” 

“Well, then, we shall meet soon at Morandaroch.” 

“T hope so,” continued the Provost, “ but he is very sick, just wait- 
ing to be dissolved, he says. And his heart could not rest satisfied, 
wanting the old home and the sound of the sea at its doors. ‘I shall 
be going out of the gate I came in by, if it be God’s will,’ he said. 
‘I am thinking it is the safest and the widest.’ ” 

“Had he heard from Fame lately ?” 

“Not for three weeks, but he was making no complaint about that. 
‘She has gone to her own kindred,’ he said to me, ‘she has gone home. 
I am not doubting it a moment.’ ” 

“It is well he can comfort himself with such thoughts,” said Mrs. 
Mackenzie. “I am not understanding the like.” 

“Tt is his belief that Fame came to him for instruction, and that 
the seed sown by Ian Macrae will grow and flourish and spread far and 
wide among the Grants and others. He counts little of his own love 
and care, and thinks perhaps Fame’s spirit could find no other or no 
better way back to Grant than through the heart and home of Macrae— 
and if so, it was God’s way, and so, then, God bless her! He is the most 
unselfish soul I ever met or imagined.” 

“ Say that he is right, yet Fame has no call to forget the wise, tender 
old man who loves her so much.” 

“ She has only forgotten for a little while,” said Flora, “and just 
at this time much may be forgiven her.” 

“ Perhaps she will hardly forgive herself when it is too late to make 
atonement,” said the Provost. “ Her conscience is very much alive.” 

“ Conscience!” said Flora; “ what is conscience ?” 

“My dear Flora, it is nothing else, and nothing less, than a direct 
message from our divine Inner Sufferer and Prisoner. It is the power 
within us, knowing by its own native wisdom the right and the wrong 
of any moral question we are doubtful about and giving judgment 
instantaneously and unmistakably in a voice so low it may easily be 
stifled, but also so clear that it is impossible to misunderstand it. 
When conscience speaks, the soul is before the tribunal of its own divin- 
ity, and for one brief moment the warning or directing voice is heard. 
I think Ian Macrae constantly allows this higher Inner Self to direct 
his lower mortal self, and it is by such loving, willing obedience to the 
commands of conscience, that our struggling, sinning, suffering per- 
sonality becomes one with its divine Author, and so at last wins its 


immortality.” 
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“T am thinking, Robert, that Dr. Micklehose would be holding a 
kirk session over you if he heard the words you are just saying.” 

“ He would do nothing of the kind, Marian. Many a thought comes 
into a good man’s heart and head he does not cry aloud in the pulpit. 
The Doctor and I have had many spiritual confidences,—there isn’t any 
great gulf between us,—every good man’s religion goes far deeper and 
higher and wider than his creed.” 

“ What are you saying, Robert ?” 

“TI am saying only that creeds are good schoolmasters, and all of 
us need to go to school at the beginning of life; but sooner or later— 
if this world has not silenced the divine man within us—we begin to 
think out and to work out with fear and trembling, but yet with heavenly 
hope, what the Apostle calls our own salvation. It is a great thing, 
wife, to ask with the jailor, ‘What shall I do to be saved?’ but it is a 
far grander thing to ask with Paul, ‘ Lord, what wilt Thou have me 
to do?” 


IX. 
ALAN AND FLORA. 

In a short time the Mackenzies followed Ian Macrae to Moranda- 
roch. Their sail was a very pleasant one, but all were compelled to 
compare it with that of the past year. Then Jessie and Alan had been 
with them, now Jessie was married and Alan far off in the heat and 
hubbub of London. The Provost did his best to supply Alan’s place, 
but one personality can never quite stand for another, and Flora missed 
Alan continually. She missed him more at fair Dunbrack. It was 
all well to send for architects and be collecting granite and building 
materials, and to plan and talk over the enlargement and beautifying 
of the dear old place, but Flora knew that nothing would be positively 
decided on until Alan had expressed his wishes and his opinions. 

She had always felt a strong attachment to Dunbrack, even when 
there as a visitor; now that it was her very own, her home, as it had 
been the home of her kindred, a great love for the gray old dwelling 
with its martial court-yard and its shadowy garden took possession of 
her. She had a constant sense of companionship in its rooms, and this 
sense was sometimes so strong that she felt the very presence of the 
pictured chiefs and women that had lived in them before her. In some 
occult way, also, her mind was impressed by them. Often she decided 
on the changes for a certain room, and then felt that her intentions 
could not be carried out; there was no sympathy with them from those 
beyond. Nevertheless, talk and speculation regarding what was to be 
done passed pleasantly many a wet day and many a quiet evening. 

The Provost lingered at Dunbrack far beyond his intention. He 
could not leave his friend Ian, whose soul—that strange, fluttering, 
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restless essence—was ready to depart. It was the falling of a withered 
leaf whether he lived or died from day to day—last days suffused with 
a serene and sacred glow; and yet withal a little anxious,—as those 
going a long journey may be,—he sat in the door of his home, waiting 
for the King’s messenger. It was now that the Provost noticed many 
traits in his friend that had not struck him before, and one of these 
was his extreme urbanity and respect for the poorest and most ignorant 
of the men and women with whom he came in contact. It was so re- 
markable that Mackenzie could not help speaking of it to him, and 
Ian lifted his face, and the fiery flash in his eyes gave to the words he 
said a still graver import: 

“ Robert, my friend Robert, the poorest fisherman that goes out in 
his boat to sea is having a majestic antiquity that we must respect. 
If you will only be thinking of it, how wonderful it is; for far off in 
the eternal mind of God that poor man had his place from everlasting. 
Before the world was, he lay there with God’s goodness round about 
him, the object of a transcending, unfathomable love. Yes, indeed! 
so long as there has been a God, so long has that man’s soul been the 
object of God’s knowledge and care. It will be no wonder, then, that 
God is so patient with sinning souls; no wonder that He thought them 
worthy of the Incarnation of His only begotten Son, Jesus Christ.” 

“You make the love of God a very near thing, Ian.” 

“T am not making it more than it is, Robert. Nearer to God are 
we than to our father and mother. He besets us—guards us—behind 
and before, and we can never get away from the Home of His Right 
Hand.” . 

“Tf we are partakers of this divine love, Ian, it must surely show 
itself in our lives, but how shall we know it?” 

“ Always we can be knowing it by one thing, Robert—the overflow- 
ing of ourselves upon others. This is the divine side of love, not what 
we are doing for ourselves, but what we are doing for others.” 

“Ah, Ian, but when a man is in the world, and doing the business of 
the world, how can he take counsel of the Eternal? Business, science, 
and many other things must claim his care and attention.” 

“Well, then, Robert, there is no human occupation that is not awful 
and sacred when you think of it in its relation to what is to be here- 
after. You are day by day sowing in this incarnation what you will 
be reaping in your next one. So, then, whatever your business or your 
occupation, it is the work given you to do, your task in the days of your 
vanity. Whether it be ruling a city, or planting a field, or casting the 
net and the line, or serving an unjust master, it is your task, your dis- 
cipline, and can be wrought in such a way as to gain our good Master’s 
‘well done’ and also His distinct advancement from the use of one 
talent to three—to five—to ten talents—for you will be noticing that 
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the promotion as taught in Jesus Christ’s parable is according to what 
we do with the talents—that is, with the opportunities—given us.” 

“But a man must take pleasure in his work, give his mind to it; 
how else could he do it properly ?” 

“Yes, indeed! Diligent in business, rejoicing in his works,—if 
they be lawful and good works,—that is the command; but you will be 
doing no work the worse for remembering that the smallest thing you 
do has an eternal significance. If you do what is right, you will know 
it; if you do wrong, the unfallen angel within you will not fail to bear 
witness of your sin; and if you will be listening to that voice, it is not 
far out of the right road you will be going, Robert.” 

It was a strange thing to go at this time into the lonely dwelling 
of Macrae and see and feel how the departure of one soul had affected 
it. When Fame dwelt there, her very presence had thrown a glamour 
over the worn furniture and faded hangings and dim pictures. No 
one noticed them as shabby; they seemed a very fitting background for 
the girl’s bright beauty and vivacity; but the pale, grave man in their 
midst lent them nothing by contrast, and their dull, outworn look was 
pathetically in keeping with his perilously delicate, almost luminous, 
face, and the frail, lucid body, which looked, indeed, as if it had already 
been clothed upon with that spiritual body of which we have such 
blessed revelation. No one now thought of material surroundings in Jan 
Macrae’s presence, for this world lay at his feet, like a cast-off sandal. 

Coming from his house one evening the Provost met Peter McDuff. 
There had been nothing on Mackenzie’s part that might interrupt the 
courtesy which their business relations had necessitated, and Mackenzie 
was, moreover, under the spell of Macrae’s teaching; he offered his 
hand frankly, and Peter was too wise to refuse it. 

“ How is our friend?” he asked. “I am hearing from more than 
one that he is not long for this world. It will be hard for him to leave 
it, just as soon as he had got out of the trouble and the care of it.” 

“He does not feel it hard,” answered Mackenzie; “to die is gain 
for Macrae.” 

“ Just so. But when a man has married his daughter and paid his 
debts he sits easy. Well, well, he was a weakly creature these past years, 
though strong and masterful enough in his young days. How is the 
new Lady of Dunbrack? We were hearing this and that of her great 
fortune. It is a lying world, and perhaps nothing to it.” 

“ Only one hundred thousand pounds to it, and the most of that in 
securities bound to double themselves,” answered the Provost a little 
proudly. “ Miss Dunbrack is a very great heiress.” 

“ And all of it will be out of the brain of Hector Dunbrack! He 
was a clever laddie when he was at school. He could best any of us— 


even in them days.” 
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“ Yet he thought you bested him about Dunbrack.” 

“T am knowing it. He was a suspicious creature. A man has to 
be careful if he would make money. This is a hard world, and very 
few manage to get their own share of the land and the gold and the 
honor of it. You'll be giving my compliments to the young lady. 
My son Shaw will be rejoicing with her. He has been in Edinburgh. 
It was only last night he got home, and it was he that was bringing 
the news with him. I was doubting it myself, but am glad to hear it 
is true. And she will be building, I see, and making improvements. 
Just so! That is the way, Mackenzie. The fathers gather the gold 
and the children scatter it. Just so! But, thanks to The Best! I 
have a son that is no spender.” 

“ Good-morning, sir,” replied Mackenzie, and the uncomfortable 
meeting was over. 

McDuff had kept his temper through it, and he congratulated him- 
self on the circumstance; but he showed no such self-control when he 
entered the parlor of his home and found Shaw sitting there, reading 
a novel. 

“ You’re a braw, braw lad!” he cried contemptuously, “ to be letting 
two rich lasses slip through your fingers. I’m sick and ashamed of 
you! Do now what you say, and take up with the law; the women 
are over many for you. Here is that girl of Hector Dunbrack’s with 
one, yes, two hundred thousand pounds in her hand, and you couldn’t 
win the hand with such a fee in it! And there was Fame Macrae, that 
you let Grant steal away from you! Read your nov-els. If you can’t 
make love, you can read how other men were making it. I’m fairly 
ashamed of you!” 

“Keep your temper, father. It is neither wise nor healthy for a 
man as old as you are to be giving way to passion; you will be having a 
fever, and then doctor’s bills, and what not.” 

“One hundred thousand pounds growing to two hundred thou- 
sand.” 

“T am not believing a word of it.” 

“ You were seeing it yourself in the Edinburgh papers.” 

“ Newspapers lie.” 

“Mackenzie himself was telling me the same thing, and that not 
twenty minutes ago.” 

“Very clever in Mackenzie to keep such news to himself and his 
son. Remember that it was you that made inquiries, and were told 
that Miss Dunbrack had three hundred a year. Blame yourself. In- 
deed, I may well blame you, for I could have loved that girl without 
a penny piece; and there was a time when I could have won her. 
Blame yourself, father. As for that young scoundrel, Alan ” 

“Mind what you are saying, Shaw. There are words that will be 
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costing more than you can afford—sc , and the rest of the 

letters is an actionable word.” 
* Alan Mackenzie is a——” 

it? And what will you be losing? Robert Mackenzie has the fight in 

him, and I am not doubting but that he will handle the law as cleverly 

as his father did the dirk.” 

“Is the young cub here?” 

“T am not knowing. Hamish will find that out for you.” 

“He need not. I shall go back to Edinburgh. There is a good 
card in my hand, but I must play it in Edinburgh.” 

* A good card! What is it, Shaw?” 

“T shall not tell you just yet what it is. Secrecy is the mother of 
success.” 

“A good card! A ten of diamonds, Shaw?” 

“ Say a queen.” 

“Good boy! Good boy! Any man of sense will be telling you that 
it is as easy to love a rich woman as a poor one. I was sorely left to 
myself one summer day, and I married for beauty—I have been ruing 
it ever since.” 

“Sir, my mother was a lady.” 

“ Right, Shaw, she was. And she has gone to a better world. And 
if you have a good card in Edinburgh, go there and play it.” 

“Tam going. Say to anyone asking after me I have gone on busi- 
ness of my own. I shall not stop in Morandaroch to have that young 
Gis ews we » Mackenzie, pass me with his dropped eyes and air of 
contempt, and the heiress he has played for on his arm. I hope Shaw 
McDuff knows enough to leave a field he has lost.” 

A few days after this conversation the Provost received a letter 
which appeared to give him some anxiety. “I ought to go to Glasgow 
to-night, Marian,” he said, “ there is some business I should look after 
myself.” 

“Ts Alan in it?” 

“ Alan has nothing to do with it.” 

“ Well, then, Provost, you be to stay right here. I am not going 
to be left,—Flora and me,—two lone women, and not a man on the 
place if robbers should come, as it is likely they would. There is no 
business more important than myself and Flora. We just can’t and 
won’t be left, and that is the sum total of the matter.” . 

“ What do you say, Flora?” asked the Provost, turning to the lovely 
woman standing at the open window. And then Flora said a few very 
unexpected words,— 

“T say, father, that we could be left easily and safely if you would 
send for Alan to take your place.” 
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“That is it!” cried Mrs. Mackenzie. “ That is just it! Send for 
Alan in your place, Robert, and we can be left well enough. Flora, 
you are a wise young woman. If you were a man, I would say you were 
a very Daniel. Now, Provost, you have got your ultimatum.” 

“T said I would not send for Alan till the year’s end. He has just 
finished as fine a piece of business in our Turkish trade as any man 
in London could have accomplished. Can’t you let him alone, when he 
is doing well? You are never satisfied. I hope I may be allowed to 
keep my word; my word is of some consequence to me.” 

“Your word and the Turkish trade is not every good thing in life, 
Robert. We just cannot, and will not, be left in this sequestered-like 
place; it wouldn’t be kind or right. It would be a thing to make a 
story of. I will never submit to it.” 

“You see, father,” continued Flora, “there is an idea that my 
fortune is in gold-pieces, and that there are boxes and boxes of them 
hid in the castle. And, really, I am at my wit’s end about my letters. 
Last Saturday I had to write from morning to night, so that I might 
not break the Sabbath Day; and the tables are full of designs and 
estimates, and how can I decide on any course until Alan comes? It 
would be an insult to him. If I should do so, he is just the man to bid 
me ‘ good-by,’ and I would not respect him if he did not. We ought 
to have things settled as soon as possible. I want the work begun, and 
so does mother; don’t you, dear?” 

“Of course Ido. Anyone in their five senses would want it begun.” 

“ And we cannot begin it without Alan, can we, mother?” 

“Nobody with any heart in their bosom would think of such a 
thing.” 

* And Alan ought to be written for at once?” 

“This very hour.” 

“You see, father, what it comes to. If we talk until to-morrow, it 
will not come to anything different. Dear father,”’—kissing him,— 
“ won’t you write for Alan?” 

“ My dear lassie, I will not write for Alan, but I cannot hinder you 
from writing any letter you like.” 

“T said I would not write. Is not my word as important as yours ?” 

“No-o, I think it is not. A woman is allowed by use and custom 
certain privileges in matters of love and marriage, and to say no for 
yes, and yes for no, and I won’t for I will, and I will for I won’t, is 
one of them. Your mother has practised this kind of logic on me ever 
since I knew her. I never take her to task for it”—and, rising with 
these words and kissing his wife, he went quickly out of the room, and 
so put an end to the argument. 

“You will write, Flora?” 

“T will think about it, mother.” 
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“ Listen to your heart, Flora, and think of the poor lad in the heat, 
and fogs, and noise, and sickness, and work, and worry of London 
in this weather, and the grouse ready to eat, and the heather in bloom, 
and the red deer lying upon the mountains. I could not help crying 
this very morning when I went through the hall and saw his shooting- 
cap hanging on the rack and his riding-whip lying so naturally across 
it. And there’s his dog, too. Whenever I see the creature he is look- 
ing at me with the same question in his eyes, ‘When is he coming 
home?’ Oh Flora, you be to write, my dear. If you love me, you be 
to write to Alan and bring him home.” 

The end of such loving, eager pleading may be easily divined. It 
came even sooner than either Flora or Mrs. Mackenzie had thought 
possible, for after a careful consideration of all circumstances they 
came to the conclusion that it must be Monday night before he could 
reach Dunbrack, even if all events worked together for that end. So they 
set their heart on Monday, and the good news was spread through the 
house and the village, and even the dog in his lonely kennel heard it, 
and perhaps better than anyone understood the precise time of Alan’s 
coming, for on Sabbath morning he was so loud and insistent that the 
Provost ordered him to be set free. “ He is sick,” he said, “and if 
loosed will go to the hills and find the medicine he wants.” 

But he did not go to the hills, for as the family were driving to 
church they met him on the way. He was told to go back home, but 
he only went behind the carriage; and very soon his loud bark of joy 
and his frantic bound forward revealed what he was waiting on the 
road for. Alan was there; and in another moment the happy man 
was in the carriage, and the equally happy women were looking into 
his handsome face and clasping his hands. 

“T am neither hungry nor thirsty nor dusty, mother,” he said when 
she proposed to return home with him, “and I want to go to kirk. It 
is just the place I want to go.” 

This meeting, controlled by the reticences of the Scotch Sabbath 
and the Scotch character, was not by any means a demonstrative one; 
but the speech is so little, and the eyes are so expressive, and the clasp 
of the hand is so eloquent, that in a moment or two, without spoken 
words, all was understood and all forgiven. He went into the kirk at 
Flora’s side, they sang from the same psalm-book, they knelt clasping 
each other’s hand, and in that sweetly solemn communion renewed with 
tenderest thoughts the vows that the moon and the silver brook had wit- 
nessed more than a year before. 

Dunbrack was now the home of the purest and highest happiness, 
and the Provost could not leave it. He sent the very thought of business 
packing. There was too much joy to run away from, and he counted 
not the cost of staying. Besides, he really thought himself necessary to 
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his two dear children at this time. In the glory of their renewed love 
they had such extravagant views of life. They would have built a 
palace in those wild hills. Their ideas of home were so splendid, their 
purposes so wide, their hopes and plans for the future so glorified by 
love, as to be quite prodigal and even impracticable. But it was all the 
purest delight, and the Provost and his wife lived over the joy of their 
own love-making in the gladness of their son’s most fortunate espousals. 

After two weeks of charming planning and consultations, the Prov- 
ost resolved to return to Glasgow, but was detained at the last moment 
by a message from Macrae. He never hesitated, but went straight to 
his friend. He found him at the very gate of heaven, smiling, serene, 
full of radiant hope, his voice sweet and hollow like muffled music from 
some mysterious distance, and on his face 


“... the look of one 
To whom glad news is sent, 
From the far country of his home 
After long banishment.” 


Lying there on the border of being, where life hardly draws breath, he 
clasped Mackenzie’s hand and said, “ Stay with me now, Robert!” and 
oh, the clinging, tremulous gentleness in the pleading words! 

“Unto death, dear Ian, I am here.” 

“Men do not die.* We shall not all sleep, but we shall all be 
changed.” 

“You are content to go, Ian?” 

“T am like the Pilgrim, ‘I feel the bottom and it is good.’ I am 
only returning the divine part of me to the Divine who gave it.” 

* And then?” 

“The sun that knows its setting will know its rise again. I am 
feeling already through this poor perishing flesh shoots of my immor- 
tality.” 

* And you have no fear?” 

“Fear is lost in faith. I die that I may be born. If I did not 
know that, I should be a most forlorn pilgrim. I was once reading of a 
great Viking who asked a wise man, ‘ What is life?’ and the wise man 
answered, ‘It is like a bird that flies out of the dark through a hall 


* Apart from Macrae’s invincible faith in immortality, it is to be noted 
that Highlanders never speak of the departed as “dead.” Dr. Stewart says 
in his “ West Highlands” that he gave great offence by asking the daughter 
of a friend, “ When did your father die?” “Brutes alone,” she answered 
angrily, “die, and when they die, are dead. Human beings do not die, and 
are not to be spoken of as dead. They depart, they go, they change, they 
sleep if you like, but they don’t die and can never be spoken of as dead.” The 
phraseology in which the death of human beings, as distinct from brutes, as 
expressed in Gaelic, invariably implies continued existence. 
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full of light out into the darkness again.’ Oh, no! We are indeed 
Souls of Passage, but we know whence we come and where we are 
going. It is not out of the dark and into the dark. We come from 
God, who is our home; He guides us through the lighted hall of life 
and brings us safely back to Himself. They who have loved the Father 
of their Spirits in life will be finding no difficulty in going to Him when 
life is over. But not alone shall I go, there are friends waiting for 
me; they will see that I do not tarry or tremble through boundless 
space and countless constellations.” 

These words, spoken with long intervals and ever-increasing weak- 
ness, were very near the last. Just before dawn he cried with a strange, 
glad strength, “I am going now—I have long been eager for rest.” 
A solemn pallor spread over his face, a dying breath fluttered through 
the room, and Ian was gone—gone away farther than human thought 
could follow him. A sudden feeling of alienation, a sense of incalcula- 
ble distance, was now between them; and Mackenzie was keenly sensi- 
tive to it, but he waited until the great silence and the unchanging 
outline beneath the coverlet told him visibly the truth of their separa- 
tion. 

The sun was then shining brightly, the ocean breaking solemnly 
almost at the threshold; there were some fishermen just putting out 
to sea, and there was a faint sound of rowers striking the waves in 
harmony; but around and above all a sense of noble repose that was not 
of this world. Walking thoughtfully through the village, he met Shaw 
McDuff driving in a very splendid carriage with a handsome middle- 
aged woman. Then he remembered that Peter had been boasting round 
the country-side that “his son Shaw was going to marry a widow lady, 
whose money could not be counted by the ordinary tables of addition ; 
moreover, a lady of the noble family of Farquarson.” And though 
Mackenzie’s heart was beating to the most tender and solemn thoughts, 
he looked at the lady and at the haughty young man reclining at her 
side, and knew that for once Peter’s boasting had truth in it. And this 
strange meeting of death and life moved him very much, and he was 
thinking of it and of the two lines of Milton’s which Macrae had once 
quoted to him on some such occasion,— 


“ What if earth be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to the other like, more than on earth is thought,” 


when he met Alan coming down the mountain. 
“He is gone, father?” 
“Yes.” 
“ At what time?” : 
“T do not know. He was here, and when I looked again his soul 
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had flitted away. Good men dying whisper to their souls to go, and 
they vanish from bodies unseen. Macrae has now ‘ tasted of the powers 


of the world to come.’ ” 

“T had a long talk with him two days ago, but I wish now that I 
had called yesterday.” 

“You had a long talk? What did he say to you?” 

“ He spoke of the happiness that had come into my life, and asked 
me what I was going to do with it? Then I told him all Flora’s and 
my own plans for the good of the people around us, and he asked again, 
‘But for yourself, what?’ And I said I was going to read the classics 
carefully and study chemistry, because I had a great wish to find out 
some of its secrets. And he answered me strangely.” 

“How did he answer you?” 

“‘He told me to remember that my Higher Self was ‘clothed in a 
coat of skin’ and ‘crucified in the bonds of the flesh,’ and that the 
most brilliant intellectuality would not remove me from the animal 
plane to the safety of spiritual existence. He told me that the personal 
Ego depended on the Higher for its promise of eternal life. He told 
me I must develop spiritually as well as mentally, and so illume this 
daily life with unselfish deeds, that it would remain throughout eternal 
years a pleasant memory to my Higher Self.”* 

“ That is all logical, Alan, for animal causes cannot be followed by 
spiritual effects—the stream cannot rise higher than its source. What 
else, Alan?” 

“He told me. that my Higher Self overshadowed my personal self, 
and continually struggled to penetrate and illume its darkness; and 
that therefore it was my first and greatest duty to help in this birth 
and growth of spiritual life by yielding a willing and loving obedience 
and by treasuring every glimmering ray of Divine light, even though 
it took the form of pain or rebuke. He told me to do this with con- 
fidence and hope, because no effort is lost, and that soul force—like other 
forms of force—is always conserved. And there was one thing he said 
to me as I bid him farewell that I shall never forget—‘ Remember, 
Alan, that this soul, this Higher Self of yours, is like a white bird in 
your breast. You must carry it through a sinful, crowded, impure 


* This thought has been thus well expressed by a late poet: 
“Tf thou art base and earthly, then despair, 
Thou art but mortal as the brute that falls. 
Birds weave their nests, the lion finds a lair, 
Man builds his halls— 
These are but coverts from earth’s war and storm, 
Homes where our lesser lives take shape and breath; 
But if no heavenly man has grown,—what form 
Clothes thee at death?” 
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world. Oh, take care of the bird in your breast! When the time of 
your departure comes, let it go free with unsullied wings.” 

They were now approaching Dunbrack, and both father and son 
looked at the gray pile and the vast amount of material prepared for its 
renovation. The father put his hand on his son’s shoulder and stayed 
his steps. “Alan,” he said, “ you are a very happy man—fortunate and 
happy.” 

“T am, father; I feel it.” 

“When are you to be married ?” 

“ Flora has fixed on some day about Christmas time.” 

“Then you will be married in Glasgow ?” 

“Yes, sir—in Glasgow.” 

“T am glad of it. Your mother was so much disappointed about 
the simplicity of Jessie’s marriage.” 

“ Mother is to have all her way about our marriage. She and Flora 
have arranged all to please themselves, and I surely think the invitations 
will fill the old Ram’s Horn Kirk. Of course, James is to assist Dr. 
Micklehose. Mother is determined to have a ceremony worthy of the 
bride and her great fortune, and also of your honorable position, dear 
father.” 

“She is right, Alan. I am with your mother in her desire. You 
have every cause to be proud and happy in your bride—and you love 
her, Alan ?” 

“More than I can say, sir. I loved her when I first saw her. I 
shall love her forever.” 

“Tt is a soul love then, and you two are one.” 

“We two together shall wear through the ages—Flora and I. I 
look for no long parting even by death. We two—Flora and I—we shall 
wear through the ages together.” 


WHEN FIFTY YEARS HAD COME AND GONE. 


THESE events, happening so far away and so long ago, were strangely 
brought to the remembrance of some still living who had knowledge 
of them by two newspaper paragraphs which appeared almost at the 
same date in the year a.D. 1899. The first was a biographical notice 
of the death of Shaw McDuff, M.P. for Hotham. It referred briefly 
to his birth at Morandaroch, his creditable passage through the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and his marriage to the widow of a well-known 
wealthy banker. And after enumerating the various political and 
social clubs of which he was a member, the many companies to which 
he gave his name and direction, the charities he patronized, his dwell- 
ings in Surrey and London, his fine modern castle at Morandaroch, and 
his notable amount of public spirit, it concluded thus: 

“Mr. McDuff was in the House on Monday, where as a prominent 
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member of the Opposition he assailed with his usual sharp virulence 
the member for Middleboro, Mr. Alan Mackenzie, who received the 
attack with the serene imperturbability which is customary with that 
gentleman. After his philippic Mr. McDuff visited the Reform Club, 
dined with a number of his party, and subsequently made what his 
friends consider one of the finest of his speeches against the govern- 
ment. It was his last speech. He had a stroke during the night, and 
did not rally from it. Mrs. McDuff died some years ago, but he leaves 
two sons to inherit his great wealth, Captain Alexander McDuff, of the 
Gordon Highlanders, and Walter McDuff, Q.C., a well-known member 
of the Scottish Bar.” 

It was easy for the initiated to read between the lines the comfort- 
able, respectable fortune of Shaw McDuff; and while the thoughts 
evoked were yet fresh in memory, another notice in a London society 
paper almost completed the story of the lives with which McDuff had 
been associated. It related in somewhat glowing colors—as if the 
relation was personal and pleasant—the marriage of the Honorable 
Sara Dunbrack Allison to Cecil, Earl of Loudon. This account 
said the marriage took place at Dunbrack Castle, and the ceremony was 
performed by the venerable Dr. James Laidlaw, of Glasgow, the bride 
—whose parents were dead—hbeing given away by her grandfather, Alan 
Mackenzie, M.P.” Following this statement was a long list of noble 
guests, with whom this story has nothing to do; but in this list there 
were three names that stood out with the light of other days on them— 
Lady Euphamia Grant, an old friend of the family; Mrs. James Laid- 
law, the great-aunt of the bride, and Mrs. Alan Mackenzie, her grand- 
mother. 

So then, after fifty years, Alan and Flora were still Souls of Pas- 
sage, winging their flight together to the very verge and shoal of life. 
Had they kept‘the white bird in their breasts unsullied as they passed 
through the city and the wilderness? If so, then surely Alan’s 
prophecy will be faithful and true, and they two shall wear through 


the ages together. 
; $ 


DE AMICITIA 


BY HERBERT KETCHUM 


OOD is the outward sign and word 
G That friends give each to each; 
But better still, the thing that is 
Beyond the grasp of speech. 

















THE STRATEGIC WAR GAME 


AT THE UNITED STATES NAVAL 
WAR COLLEGE 


By ‘Fohn Morris Ellicott, Lieut. U.S. NV. 
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games in which we strive to make our opponent believe that we 

are doing what we are not, while we are actually doing what he 
thinks we are not,—and there can be no doubt that such games, ac- 
cording to the frequency with which they are played, train the youthful 
players for success in future walks of life. 

In warfare, the main object of strategy is to bring a superior force 
in touch with an inferior force of the enemy. This is done by various 
movements of forces within the theatre of war, tending to develop the 
enemy’s plans and to deceive him in regard to our own. These move- 
ments begin at the outbreak of war and continue to the moment of 
conflict. If they have been carried out successfully, the outcome of the 
ensuing battle is almost a foregone conclusion. All this is, therefore, 
nothing more nor less than a game of moves, in which the game-board 
is an area of land or sea, and the moving pieces are warships or bodies 
of troops, while the players are those in command or sub-command. 

Since the whole world is now quite accurately mapped and charted, 
such a game can be transferred to paper and played to the same con- 
clusions, using the charts or maps for game-boards. This is especially 
practicable in naval-war situations, for the sea is a plane surface on 
which movements in all directions are equally feasible. 

It is not even necessary to wait for a real condition of war to exist; 
one can be imagined to exist between any two countries, and with their 
actual available forces quite closely known at the hypothetical date of 
the outbreak of war, a game can be prepared and played to its natural 
conclusions. This is what is done at the Naval War College at New- 
port, Rhode Island. 

This institution has a president and a college staff on duty the year 
round, and a class of twenty-five to thirty officers ordered in attendance 
from June to September inclusive. The class is composed mainly of 


officers of executive and command rank, and is divided for work into 
895 


— earliest childhood we play games that involve strategy,— 
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committees of six to eight members, the senior in each being chairman. 
The committees are assigned separate rooms, with chart tables and 
desks. Work for the class is cut out by the staff during the winter, 
including “ strategic situations” based upon imaginary wars between 
the United States and various foreign powers. To make the wording 
of these impersonal, the United States is always designated as “ The 
Blue” and the foreign power as “The Red.” The military and naval 
forces of the two countries are compiled and classified, and all their 
bases and lines of communication carefully studied before the “ situa- 
tion” is prepared. For brevity of statement, the naval forces are classi- 
fied as follows: 


Battle-ships 
Armored cruisers 


Fast scouts 
Torpedo-boat destroyers 
Torpedo-boats t 


A 
B 
Cc 
D 
E 
V 


Ships of each class are assigned a numerical “ fighting value” com- 
puted from the weight of broadside and the armor resistance of typical 
vessels of their class. Similarly, they are assigned a maximum speed, 
a coal endurance in days for that and lesser speeds, and a distance of 
visibility by day, night, or in fog. Further rules prescribe distances 
of visibility for the various recognized signal codes, a reduced speed 
when vessels are cruising together, and other data, all based upon 
results of actual cruising. 

Under these conditions a “situation” is prepared such as the fol- 


lowing: 
6 “STRATEGIC SITUATION NO. 5. 


1897. 


“War has been declared between the Red and the Blue, 
and it is the intention of the latter to occupy Cuba. To pre- 
vent such occupation on the part of the Blue, the Red des- 
patched a fleet of four class A, four class B, eight class C, 
eight class D, and two class E from Cadiz on August Ist, 
with plans to coal from colliers (which accompany the fleet) 
at a place between latitude ten degrees north and twenty de- 
grees north, and longitude sixty degrees west and seventy 
degrees west. The coaling and refitting is completed at noon, 
October 3d, and the fleet sails for Cuba. 

“The Blue force in the vicinity is disposed as follows at 
noon, October Ist, and is at liberty to commence operations: 
three class A, three class B, six class C, six class D, and three 
class E at St. Nicholas Mole, this port having been ceded to 
the Blue; two class A, two class B, four class C, and four 
class D at Key West, with the necessary instructions from 
the Commander-in-Chief. 
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“The objective of the Red is to reach either Havana or 
Santiago de Cuba before encountering an equal Blue force. 

“The objective of the Blue is the Red fleet, for until 
the latter is materially injured the holding of Cuba is im- 
possible. 

“Limit of time, ten days from midnight, October 1st. 

“ Weather clear, daylight from six A.M: to six P.M. 

“The First Committee will take the Red; the Third 
Committee will take the Blue.” 


Copies of this situation are then given to the chairmen of two 
committees, one being informed that he is commander-in-chief of “ ‘The 
Blue” and the other that he commands “The Red,” and they are in- 
formed that the game is to be played on a certain day. 

Each committee then discusses the situation behind closed doors, 
over a chart of the theatre of operations, as if actually in their respec- 
tive countries, and draws up a written plan of campaign. If scouts 
or detachments are to be sent out, the chairman (commander-in-chief) 
designates members of this committee to command these detachments 
and gives them written orders to guide them. Copies of these plans and 
orders are submitted to the arbitrator before the game, and he, 
assisted by the college staff, examines them carefully to see if they con- 
form to the rules and are in harmony with all existing conditions of 
hydrography and means of communication in the theatre of opera- 
tions, for it is startling to see through what hazardous channels a 
commander-in-chief would take a fleet when he has to do it only on 
paper. 

On the day appointed for the game a large chart table is placed in 
a central room; upon the table is tacked a chart of the theatre of 
operations, and beside this are placed red and blue lead-pencils, rulers, 
dividers, duplicating note-books, and a record-sheet, while around the 
board are hung for reference telegraphic-cable maps, consulate maps, 
and coaling-station maps. There is also provided a spinning arrow to 
decide the direction of the wind or nature of the weather when this is 
of importance; also, a table of classes of vessels, with fighting values, 
speeds, endurance, and visibility. 

Duplicates of the chart are placed in the committee-rooms of the 
opposing commanders-in-chief, and in several other rooms for com- 
manders of separate detachments,—when these become necessary,— 
together with sheets of tracing-paper. Outside the doors of these rooms 
are hung large round tags—red or blue, according to the side—on 
which are written “ fleet” or “ detachment” or “ scout.” 

The arbitrator, who is either the president of the college or some 
officer designated by him, takes his place at the chart in the central 
room, with an aide to do the plotting. The opposing committees are 


then sent to their respective rooms behind closed doors, and a Red and 
Von. LXVI.—40 
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a Blue umpire from other committees are assigned to communicate 
between the opposing forces and the arbitrator. 

A bell is then rung in a central corridor position, to attract general 
attention, and the arbitrator’s aide announces: 

“First move, hours, from ————— (hour and date) to 

(hour and date),” the length of a move being optional with 
the arbitrator. 

The movements of the fleets, detachments, and scouts during that 
time are plotted on the charts in the various rooms. The courses 
during the move and positions of fleets and detachments at the end of 
the move are then traced off on tracing-paper in the color corresponding 
to the side, and these tracings are taken by the umpires to the arbitra- 
tor. Here the courses and positions of both sides are transferred to 
his chart and carefully studied by him to see if vessels of either side 
have sighted or gained information about vessels of the other. If so, 
a memorandum of the information is sent to the commander of the 
fleet, detachment, or scout who should know it, telling him that at a 
certain time, in a certain place, he has seen or been informed of cer- 
tain hostile vessels or movements, and asking him what he does in 
consequence. If the commander so informed changes his course in 
consequence, it is replotted as modified to the end of the move. 

When opposing fleets or detachments come together, the ensuing 
battle is decided by the arbitrator by adding up separately the fighting 
values of the ships engaged on the opposite sides; if the odds are two 
to one, the inferior force is annihilated; if three to two, it loses one- 
half and the remainder escape; if less discrepant, such injuries on each 
side are suffered as the arbitrator may adjudge. 

Take, for example, the situation already quoted. The first move 
was until noon, October 3d. The Red fleet remained at anchor coal- 
ing, the Blue fleet and scouts moved to the position marked 1 in dia- 
gram I., and is seen by Red fishing-boats (spies) off Cape Maysi, six 
of which are captured, but two escape to Baracoa, coast of Cuba. 

The second move was from noon, October 3d, to noon, October 4th, 
during which all forces moved to positions marked 2, diagram II. 
At seven P.M., October 3d, a Blue scout sighted a Red collier southeast 
of Curagoa and captured it. The scout then continued on its course 
and at nine P.M. sighted a number of vessels, three of which chased it 
off. It got away in the darkness, but returned and kept in touch with 
the strange vessels until six a.m., when it discovered them to be the 
Red fleet. The Blue scout then ran northwestward, to inform other 
Blue scouts and the Blue fleet. 

The third move was from noon, October 4th, to noon, October 5th, 
during which all forces moved to positions marked 3, diagram ITI. 
Another Blue scout finds the Red fleet at four a.m. of the 5th and is 
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chased to the northwestward by two Red scouts, but meets two other 
Blue scouts, and they together drive off the Reds. One Blue scout then 
seeks the Blue fleet with the news. 


wa 
The fourth move was from noon, October 5th, to noon, October 6th, 


during which the forces moved to positions marked 4, diagram IV. 
The Blue scout mentioned in move 1 reaches the Blue fleet with its 


news, upon receipt of which the Blue fleet stands to the southward, 
but meeting the Blue scout mentioned in move 4, with later news, 
stands to the westward. Meantime, another Blue scout sights the 
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Red fleet at seven a.M., October 6th, and is chased and runs to meet 
its nearest consort. 

The fifth move was for another twenty-four hours, during which all 

| ey 


—— 


forces moved to positions 5, diagram V., neither side gaining further 
information. 

The sixth move was from noon, October 7th, to noon, October 8th, 
during which the forces moved to positions marked 6, diagram VI. 
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A Red scout, having touched at ‘l'rinidad, coast of Cuba, brings to the 
Red admiral telegraphic information from the spies off Cape Maysi, 
mentioned in move 1, that the Blue fleet had united there, October 3d, 
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and had remained there till noon, October 5th, when it had disappeared 
and had not been heard of since. The Red admiral, knowing that he 


OIAGRAM Y. 


t 


had been frequently sighted on a westerly course, concluded that the 
Blue fleet had gone directly to Havana to intercept him, so, having been 
joined by all his detached forces, he headed for Santiago. The Blue 


~ wan 
admiral, thinking that the Red had gotten a long way by him, and 
that it was useless to chase after him towards Havana, also headed 


for Santiago. 
The seventh move was from noon, October 8th, to the end of the 
game on the morning of October 9th. The Blue fleet reached Santiago 
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first and intercepted the Red. The Red being inferior in force, the 
arbitrator decided that Blue then won. 

It is interesting to compare this game with the actual war situa- 
tion in the same waters eight months later. In both the Red made 
practically the same moves—coaled in the vicinity of Curagoa and 
sought refuge in Santiago. In the imaginary war, however, the Blue, 
by most fortunate scouting, kept touch with the Red and reached 
Santiago in time to intercept it. A special lesson to be drawn from 
this game is the great importance of thorough scouting, for although | 
the Blue admiral, in heading for Santiago on October 8th, thought he 
was losing the game, his position on that date was due to his suc- 
cessful scouting, and his move towards Santiago was in consequence 
of his position. 


On the other hand, had the Red admiral sent fast scout vessels in- 
stead of fishing-hoat spies to observe the east end of Cuba, they could 
have followed the Blue fleet when it left that neighborhood on October 
5th, and could have brought news to their admiral that he was ahead of 
the Blue fleet in a race to Havana. 

Every “ strategic situation” prepared at the War College is played 
many times over by different officers, so that while the mind of each 
individual player is being trained to study and solve war problems, 
the consensus of their solutions gradually but surely points out cer- 
tain dispositions of forces of unfailing strategic advantage in their 
theatre of operations. By transferring this theatre to different sec- 
tions of our coast in other imagined situations, and arraying new ad- 
versaries against ourselves, we should in time be able, as Von Moltke 
was in 1870, to take from a shelf and file the correct plan of cam- 
paign for any war in which we may become involved. 








AS OTHERS SEE US* 


By George Hibbard 
$ 


_DRAMATI8 PERSONA 
Miss Jut1a MANVERS. 


Scenz.—A room in a country-house with a door at the back, outside 
of which can be seen orange-trees in tubs and large plants in pots com- 
pletely filling the space beyond. 


ULIA [standing by table holding in her hand a sheet of paper to 
J which she has set fire.] A little light—a little blaze—a little 
crackle—or should I say cackle? [Gazing at paper.] A little fire 

—a little smoke—and then [throwing paper into large ornamental jar 
standing on table]—ashes. [Picking up packet of letters from table 
and gazing at them.] And that’s what such a flirtation generally is. 
[Laughing sadly.] Why, I’m positively funereal! Well, when one is 
conducting the last obsequies of such an affair and is engaged in the 
cremation of a lot of what might very well be called love-letters—why, a 
little decent melancholy is only fitting and proper. [Beginning to un- 
fasten packet of letters.] Besides, when one has been busy all day in 
superintending the shutting up of a country-house for the winter, by 
the evening one feels anything but hilarious, with one’s head beginning 
to ache irritatingly. Though I don’t see why I should think of myself 
in that impersonal way as “ one,” when it’s J—I, Julia Manvers, and no 
one else—who is feeling as blue as indigo, and dead tired, and whose own 
head it is that is beginning to ache so maddeningly. [Continuing to 
unfasten packet of letters.] In short, it’s not astonishing that, driven 
as I am on a chilly October evening into the only room in which it 
is possible to support life comfortably, with all the wastes of a dis- 
mantled house about me and with no occupation but to burn old love- 
letters—why, it’s not at all surprising, I’m sure, that I’m not exactly 
what might be called gay. [Opening packet of letters.] The others 


*It has been the intention of the writer to make a monologue the words 
of which it is not necessary to commit to memory in order to perform it. In 
all situations it will be found that the speaker has something before the eyes 
having to do with the action on which the words may be written and from 
which they may be read. Still, in order to give variety and increase the realism 
occasional words and short sentences that can be easily remembered should 
be spoken with the eyes raised. 
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were the first, written last June. Nothing but conventional answers 
to invitations. Let me see. These must be the rest, written in July, 
and must be a little less—formal. And I’d almost forgot them and 
left them in the desk for the caretaker to find and use, perhaps, to 
beguile the winter months. Ah, I’m afraid that they’d have been of 
more use to her than they are to me, and that she’d have got more 
amusement out of them than I can. [Taking letter from top of pile 
and opening it.] This is the first one, in which he begins to be a little 
more expressive. [Reading] “May I come this afternoon? If you 
only knew how long it seemed since yesterday, you would not think 
that I was unreasonable in begging to see you after such an eternity.” 
[Speaking] Yes, I began really to believe then that he was beginning 
to care the least little bit about me. [Gazing at letter.] I wonder if 
it is because I heard this morning in the village that he had come back 
that I find myself thinking of it all again. Well, well, to-morrow I 
am going away myself, and if we see each other in town it will only be 
across some dinner-table or from one end of some ball-room to the 
other, for he will avoid me, and—ah !—well, it will be better. Why, 
it’s getting dark. [Turning up lamp already lit on the table.] Much 
better. [Again looking at letter.] But we didn’t avoid each other 
then. [Setting fire to sheet of paper at lamp and watching it for a 
moment as it burns.] I wonder if it would have been better. [Shrug- 
ging her shoulders.] Still, what difference does it make now? [Put- 
ting burning paper in jar where she has put the other.] What pos- 
sible difference? [Taking up another letter.] That was written on 
Wednesday. [Looking at letter she has just picked up.] Thursday! 
[Reading] “ As you spoke of riding some day, it seems to me that to- 
day would be excellent, and if you will let me, I will come with the 
horses at eleven. If you could realize the infinite time that seems to 
separate to-day from yesterday you would understand why I make this 
request.” [Speaking] Then we began to ride every day. But he 
never said anything serious for a whole week. [Setting fire to letter 
at lamp and watching it for a moment as it burns.] And—well—then 
I was foolish too. [Putting burning letter in jar.] Very—very 
foolish. [Taking up another letter.] This must have been written 
just afterwards. [Reading] “I cannot wait for the moment to come 
when I may see you to-morrow, and must write to you to-night, so that 
you may receive this at the first moment in the morning. It was a 
glorious inspiration to slip the little note into my hand at the Ellers- 
lies’ dinner, so that I might have it when I returned to these hateful 
lodgings—knowing, as you did, that I could not again see you alone last 
evening. And every word for me is a priceless gem, and every sentence 
a precious setting. If you knew how long it seemed until to-morrow, 
when I may hear you say as you have written that ” — [Look- 
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ing up.] Oh, I never—never—never could have been so foolish as to 
write that! [Gazing horrified at the paper.] Oh, my cheeks quite 
burn now! And to think that after all we should have quarrelled! 
And the quarrel was just as foolish as all the rest of it. But at the time 
it seemed so serious—as all the rest did too. [Setting fire to paper and 
for a moment watching it burn.] How did it begin? Yes, I remember. 
[Putting burning paper in jar.] Oh, it was funny! [Taking up 
another letter and opening it.] It began about that fox-terrier—a 
wretched little, short-tafled, lop-eared, spotted fox-terrier. Now, for 
example, is that a thing about which to wreck the possible happiness of 
two lives? If we had differed about the question of—Imperialism, or— 
Vivisection, or—German and Italian Opera, or something important! 
But a little, ill-tempered, mischievous fox-terrier! [Looking at let- 
ter.] This must have been written just before then. Ah, the usual 
amount of endearing terms that are just grinning ironies in the light 
of the present. Still, when he told me that he promised that dog to 
Mrs. “ Charley” Flitcroft quite as if it were a matter of course, I 
couldn’t like it. [Setting fire to paper, putting it in jar, and taking 
up another letter at which she looks thoughtfully.] And when he 
didn’t say at once that, of course, she shouldn’t have it,—when I 
noticed an instant’s perceptible hesitation—I was displeased. Then 
when he sent it to me the next day, of course, I sent it back, saying 
that I didn’t want what clearly belonged to someone else. [Looking 
at letter.] Yes, this is what he wrote after I sent it back the first 
time, for, of course, he returned it to me very promptly with a note 
saying that I must take it, and that I was very foolish, and that he 
insisted. Foolish and insisted! That was too much! So at once I 
sent the terrier back again, saying that under no circumstances should 
I consent to accept it, but that it was my particular wish that he 
should dispose of it as he had at first intended. Well, back it came 
once more. Let me see, this is what he says: “It strikes me that a 
needless amount of time and trouble is being expended about what, to 
any sane person, must appear a trifling matter. That we should find 
ourselves in. such a position is both surprising and unfortunate, but 
as you were clearly in the wrong you can do nothing but accept the 
beast. To acquiesce in your refusal would be to admit some degree of 
fault on my part, and that I cannot do. You must take the dog.” Of 
course, when he, put it that way I couldn’t accept it. Back went the 
creature again with a note from me saying that I had no desire to have 
any of Mrs. Flitcroft’s property. Well, I don’t know how many times 
that wretched dog was sent backward and forward. Dozens of times, it 
seems to me, and I grew so tired of hearing his horrid little bark, Yap! 
Yap! That was the beginning of the end. Oh [taking up another 
letter after setting fire to the one she has and putting it in jar], I 
* 
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realized that he had never really cared for me, and that I had been 
much happier before, as I could see,—as any one could see,—as I 
made him see at the time when we weren’t speaking to each other just 
before he went away. Yes, what a relief it was when it was all over, and 
how much happier I was,—yes—yes—distinctly happier. [Dismally] 
Heigho! and how much happier I am. [Decidedly and with forced 
cheerfulness] How—much—happier—I—am. [Looking over letter. ] 
This was written, though, before the trouble. Yes, by my manifest 
gayety and evident lightness of heart he must have discovered that I 
regretted nothing. Not that I tried, after the end had come, to make 
him understand it or did anything on purpose. That would have 
been too undignified! As if it should make any difference with a 
woman’s behavior if she know that a man,—even a man who has been 
her lover,—was watching her. Never! Really, that’s such an absurd 
wish—for the power “ to see ourselves as others see us.” With a man 
it might be necessary, but with a woman it’s useless. Yes [turning 
over page of letter], this was. written just in the height of the mad- 
ness. [Reading] “ Although you have said that you loved me, I can 
never quite convince myself that the astonishing fact is really so. It 
seems to me like a dream, and I am always, as it were, mentally pinch- 
ing myself to make quite sure that I am awake. When I am with you 
I can almost be convinced of the reality, but let me be gone from you 
but the briefest time and I can scarcely believe in the extent of my 
happiness. You yourself seem almost a part of the unreal vision and— 
I must make a confession. Often before it was possible for me to see 
you as I may now,—often I have at dusk stolen to your house. The 
door of the music-room opens upon the conservatory, and when the 
lamps are lit it is possible to see through the plants into every corner 
of it. How many times after dark I have taken my place by the 
hedge and watched you as you passed to and fro, little suspecting that 
I was there. Oh, what an entrancing misery to stand like that alone 
in the darkness and see you clearly so happy; sometimes sitting at the 
piano and, as I could see,—for, at the distance I could hear nothing,— 
singing the gayest songs; sometimes laughing merrily over a book, 
and once,—oh, tantalizing sight !—trying alone a few steps of a new 
dance. And once—oh, torment never to be forgotten!—I saw you 
experimenting with a new hat. Putting it on, you advanced and re- 
treated before the mirror, now turning your head in one direction, now 
in another, with an absorbed and bewitching air. Oh, how I longed to 
be beside you, and it was all that I could do to remain where I was, 
when, at last, evidently satisfied, with a bewildering smile you looked at 
yourself over your shoulder and threw a kiss to the radiant image in 
the glass. How could I bear it to watch you in such evident forget- 
fulness of me when I wanted all your thoughts, your love, your life?” 
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[Breaking off.] Yes! Yes! And I never knew that he was looking 
' at me. [Instinctively glancing round.] Why, there is the door now 
with the portiéres not drawn. Oh, and with the lamp lit as he said, 
the whole room must be visible, and anyone in it very much en evi- 
dence. [Starting up and going to door at centre.] How careless not 
to have noticed it before. [Standing outside door and looking first 
on one side and then on the other.] Gone! Of course they have been 
packed away with the other things. [Picking up large piece of brown 
paper from chair.] There’s nothing but this piece of wrapping-paper 
that I can use for a curtain, and it isn’t nearly large enough. [Unde- 
-eided.] Still, why am I bothering, for surely so far from the village 
at this time in the evening there can’t be anyone about? ([Glancing 
up from paper.] Of course, how absurd! [Looking through plants 
and suddenly starting back.] Oh! [Drawing hastily back.] Oh, 
but there is some one! [Looking again.] He! Can it be he? Oh, 
it is he! [Retreating into right hand upper corner and holding 
as if for a screen before her the piece of paper which she has re- 
tained in her hand.] Arthur! I knew him at once,—recognized in 
an instant every line of his figure. Oh! and looking directly into 
the room,—watching me as he said in the letter. I must go some- 
where else, but there isn’t a place in the house that isn’t freezing. 
What shall I do? I can’t spend the evening in this corner. [Stealing 
along wall and coming down behind the piano placed at right, so that 
while she is concealed by it from the door, she is only partially hidden 
from the front, and the back of the piano, which she faces, cannot 
be seen at all.] How awful—and how absurd! A prisoner in one’s 
own room,—confined behind one’s own piano. Like nothing so much 
as a pigeon in a trap waiting for it to be “pulled.” For it is like 
being under fire, and I seem to feel his deadly glances sweeping every 
corner of the room. And what can I do, for I can’t stay here crouch- 
ing behind the piano all night any more that I could remain hidden in 
the corner. Oh, why has he come? Everything is all over, as he must 
know. Oh, could he have imagined that I am—sorry? And he saw me 
reading the letters like a love-sick maiden and might have imagined 
they were his—as they were; and—oh—possibly he might believe that 
I was thinking of him—as I was; and the days that are past—as is 
true. Oh, he might,—he might make such a mistake and think the 
truth when—it wasn’t; I mean he might think what was false, though 
it was true. Oh, I don’t know what I mean. But he mustn’t,—he 
mustn’t! For he wouldn’t understand that I don’t care [defiantly], 
for I don’t; and that he is nothing to me [more defiantly], and -he 
isn’t. Yet how is he to know, and everything might seem to him— 
as it was—I mean as it wasn’t. The thought is not to be borne! 
And yet if he is nothing to me what difference does it make? Why, 
i 5 
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it’s just as if he were anyone,—any casual person from the village,— 
and: the only dignified course is to behave with perfect naturalness. 
It’s very impertinent and outrageous of him to watch me like this, 
and all that I can do is to carry myself as if I were totally unaware of 
what he is doing, and then he’ll see that I am not pining away or in the 
least bit a blighted being. Beside, didn’t I say that it couldn’t make 
any difference if a woman did know that she was watched by a man— 
by a mere man? Of course not, for it would be nothing but a humili- 
ating confession of dependence ;—more than an implication that we 
were always thinking of him in what we did. And we know just what 
we do—or don’t do. We see ourselves as others see us. But for the. 
very first thing I can’t have him suspect that I have been hiding 
behind a piano! [Stealing back to the corner from which she came. ] 
No! No! [Coming forward with assumption of naturalness and 
picking up letter which she has dropped and at which she glances 
carelessly.] I'll behave exactly as if I didn’t know that he were there. 
[Looking at letter.] So curious that I should have been reading 
about his way of watching me just before I discovered him. But I'll 
not let him know; I’ll simply be perfectly natural. [With an air of 
unconsciousness and careless lack of occupation sitting down before 
piano and looking at music on the rack.] That silly song! [Taking 
up music in her hand.] And how ridiculously Fanny Pinckney did 
sing it, to be sure. [Tossing her head.] Oh, I can’t do it the way she 
did it. Such airs and such graces! [In pantomime imitation sing- 
ing with great expression.] And when she came to the rapturous 
part! [Still in dumb-show imitating the exaggerated manner of a 
prima donna.] She might have been on the stage! Only not even 
there have I ever seen anything so excessively overdone. It was ab- 
surd. She was clearly so satisfied with herself and so absolutely without 
a thought of anything else. [Again burlesquing prima-donna in a 
soaring flight of song.] Try as I may, I can’t do it. And when she 
came to the last part! [Mimicking the singing of the finale of some 
aria.] Any one watching her could see that she was perfectly blissful 
in her contentment. [Throwing down music.] Oh, how dull it is! 
[Taking up book from table and glancing at it.] Why did I ever say 
that I would stay and see about shutting up the house? [Putting 
down book and picking up another.] Not that stupid thing. What 
is this? Perhaps it’s better. [Sitting down and opening book.] It 
looks as if it might be interesting. [Glancing over page.] Why, that 
is really amusing. [Reading.] Oh, how funny! [Laughing.] Oh! 
Oh! The hero trying to gather a water-lily actually tumbles into the 
water from the boat. Oh, I never read anything so delightfully 
ridiculous. [Laughing.] And the paddle goes with him. Oh, I never 
knew anything so enchantingly droll. [Laughing.] While the heroine 
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drifts away in the boat! Oh! Oh! How wildly diverting! And she 
has to sit there watching the hero standing in the water. Oh! -Oh! 
[Laughing excessively.] Oh! Oh! I never laughed so before. What 
shall I do? I shall become hysterical. Really, I must stop. [Putting 
down book.] What could have possessed me to become positively 
maudlin. [Picking up paper from table.] What-is that? Oh, the 
steps for the minuet that I have to dance at the Goldings’ ball when 
I get back to town. The very thing! I can practise a little now. 
[Rising and studying paper.] Let me see! Three steps to the right, 
three gliding steps. [Taking three steps to the right, as if dancing 
minuet.] Then you hold out your hand in as graceful a manner as 
possible [holding up hand], and some more steps [continuing 
minuet], and then a courtesy [courtesying],—a grand, sweeping 
courtesy,—so that you quite sit down on your feet. Women generally 
do it so badly. And then more steps. [Continuing minuet.] Oh, I 
wonder if we didn’t make a mistake not to do something more “ lively.” 
There was that funny little giggy thing that we did long ago, with 
one delightful tripping part. [Taking a few quick steps.] But 
they’ve decided on the minuet [still studying paper], and now we’ve 
got to stick to it. And how shall I dress? My hair must be powdered, 
of course. [Putting down book and picking up old Venetian mirror 
from table.] How very careless to leave this out when the other 
things were packed away! How shall I look? [Holding up mirror 
so that its face cannot be seen and looking at herself.] I’m always 
frightful with powdered hair. I know, of course, I can stick a rose 
or a ribbon in somewhere, and that always makes such a difference. 
[Taking flower from bunch on table.] Where ought it to go? [Placing 
the flower in one place in her hair and looking at herself critically.] 
There! No, that will never do. [Trying flower in another place.] 
There; that is better, but still it is not quite right. [Again changing 
place of flower.] There! That will be perfect. [Looking at herself 
with her head first on one side and then on the other.] Nothing 
could be better. [Leaning mirror against vase of flowers still so that 
its face cannot be seen and standing back to look at herself.] Quite 
charming! [Kissing her hand to her image in the glass.] I am 
entirely satisfied with you! [Still gazing at herself in glass.] Oh, 
of course, although it hasn’t made the least difference in anything that 
I have done,—and I have behaved exactly the same,—still, it is a little 
annoying, the consciousness of being watched. [Starting.] Oh! What 
is that? A moth,—actually a moth! [Snatching up a piece of paper. ] 
T must catch it in this paper, for the instinct of a housekeeper will not 
permit me to let it go alive. [Attempting to seize moth in paper. ] 
It would simply devour everything. [Making another dash at moth.] 
There, I have it! [As if having moth in paper, at which she looks. ] 
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At least I think so! and I’ll throw the horrid little thing out of doors. 
1 mustn’t let it get away. [Approaching door at centre while carefully 
watching paper.] There! [Opening the paper carefully.] What! I 
haven’t caught it, after all. It isn’t there. [Having looked through 
plants beyond door.] What! he.isn’t there! No one anywhere in sight! 
[Examining paper.] Can I have been mistaken? Is he still in the 
paper? I mean is it by the gate yet. No—no, I don’t know what I 
am saying. It is absurd! What has become of that moth?—I mean 
the man? Though really he was attracted by my light too; that is 
if there has been anyone there at all. [Still looking at paper.] I 
believe he—no—it has escaped. [Throwing down paper impatiently 
and parting branches of plants, among which she gazes earnestly.] I 
must have been mistaken. There hasn’t been anyone there, after all, 
and he hasn’t been watching me. Oh! Oh! What a pity, for then 
he must have seen how little I cared,—he must have discovered how 
happy and gay I was. [Laughing unnaturally.] Yes, how very happy 
and gay.. Indeed, I must have been deceived. Now I can see that it 
was the shadow from that tree that I mistook for a human figure,— 
for his,—for Arthur’s. Oh, it was ridiculous! Not, of course, that 
it makes the least difference in the world. [Returning and sitting 
down sadly before table.] There is so very little that does make a 
difference. [Resting her forehead on her hand and gazing down at 
large blotting-pad on the table in melancholy reverie.] Nothing at 
all, I really believe,—nothing interests me as it used to do. There 
isn’t anything to which I can seem to look forward with any anticipa- 
tion of pleasure as once I could do. How dull and depressed I am! 
Oh, but there is something melancholy in the autumn,—in the evening, 
—in the ends of things! I never felt it before, but I believe that I 
actually feel old—old—and I’m not, I suppose—really. Oh, I wonder 
why it is! I—I don’t know. [Suddenly and passionately] But I 
do—I do—and why attempt to disguise it from myself? I am dis- 
appointed—unhappy—wretched,—I might as well recognize the whole 
truth,—I’m sorry, so very sorry, that it wasn’t he. And perhaps he 
hasn’t thought about me,—has forgotten me completely. Oh, if he 
hadn’t he couldn’t have let all this time pass without some word, some 
sign. No—no, it really is all over,—ended forever. I know now that 
I never really believed it before, and that there has always been the 
feeling—the hope, almost the belief—that he would come back. But 
all is finished, and, oh, how am I to bear it? I can’t! I can’t! My 
heart is breaking! [Stretching out her arms on table before her and 
resting her head on them with eyes still staring blankly at the table.] 
It’s no use to try to keep back the tears. [Sobbing.] Oh! Oh! 
What will the hours and the days be without the courage that came 
from believing that I should see him again? And now that is taken 
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from me, and what is there left? [Sobbing.] Nothing! Nothing! 
Even all youth and all power of gayety seem gone, and there is 
nothing—nothing left before me but the long, dull, sad years,—hope- 
less and endless,—when it will always seem evening and autumn. Oh 
[sobbing], I’m too miserable to move,—or care what happens. [With 
sound of breaking glass among plants, a stone about which is wrapped 
a piece of paper falls on the floor.] Oh! [Starting up.] What is it? 
[Seeing paper with inclosed stone.] That! [Seizing it and un- 
wrapping paper.] How curious! [Looking hurriedly atthe paper. ] 
His writing! Arthur’s writing! [Reading] “My darling, I have 
been out in the darkness watching you until I can bear it no longer. 
Indeed, it has been always darkness since I left you, and may I not 
come into the light? ArtTHur.” [Quickly.] It was he! He has 
come back! He does remember me! He wishes to see me,—to “ come 
into the light!” Oh, how happy I am. [Turning quickly to door at 
centre.] How my heart beats! Ill go at once. I'll tell him I have 
been longing for him,—living for his return. [Standing at door at 
centre and calling] Arthur! Arthur! How absurd! of course he 
can’t hear me! I'll unlock the door [disappearing], and I’ll open it 
and call to him and then [calling outside]—Arthur! 
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THE VOICE OF LABOR 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON 


ARK to the magical Shineth afar! 


Song that I sing— 
Labor, love’s vassal, 
Labor, life’s king! 
Mine are the voices 
Arising to greet 
Heart that rejoices, 
Hope that is meet. 
Master of many, 
Slave unto all, 
Ho, is there any 
Heeds not my call? 
Hear the loud sound of 
Innumerable feet,— 
Mine are the soldiers 
Who never retreat ! 
Dutiful wielding 
Of sickle or sword, 
Unto me yielding, 
Bringeth reward. 
Maker and builder, 
Man, by me blest, 
Naught can bewilder, 
Naught can divest. 
Lo, the ideal 


- Iam the real, 


I am the star. 
Dream of the present, 
Doom of the past, 

Over each peasant 
A blessing I cast. 
Life is my tourney— 
Battling for right, 
Homeward I journey 
Bringing delight. 
Faith that forth ventures, 
Courage that wins, 
Wisdom that censures 
A world in its sins, 
Folly’s derision, 
Caution’s true chart, 
Poet’s rare vision, 
Beauty in art, 
In me find prevision, 
Of all I am part. 
Shape to the metal, 
Slumber to pain, 
Grace to the petal, 
Thus do I reign ! 
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Cg 
A DVERTISEMENTS have been poetically christened “the pulse 


of commerce.” They are something more. In their ignoble 

way, they stand for an age and for a nation as distinctly as 
do literature and art. They illustrate with an almost brutal realism 
our daily life, and the conditions under which we live it. They show 
forth our material prosperity, our mental indigence, our successes and 
failures, our aspirations and our imbecility. An ingenious writer 
has sought to prove that we can trace the history of England from 
the middle of the seventeenth century through the advertisements 
which have been preserved for us since that period, and perhaps he 
is right. Certain it is that only in the gray days of Puritanism would 
it have been worth while to offer for sale a book cheerfully entitled 
“A Few Sighs from Hell; or, The Groans of a Lost Soul;” and 
only after the Restoration could the good citizens of London have 
been urgently entreated to search for, and return to court, a missing 
spaniel of the King’s. But let us not forget that Cromwell had been 
dead less than a month, and Charles was yet unsummoned to the 
throne, when there appeared in the Mercurius Politicus of September 
30, 1658, the following admirable announcement, pregnant with 
promise for the future: 

“That excellent, and by all Physitians approved, China Drink, 
called by the Chineans Teha, by other Nations Tay, alias Tee, is sold 
at the Sultaness Head Cophee House, in Sweetings Rents, by the 
Royal Exchange.” 

It is the first known advertisement of tea, and better worth re- 
cording than the mutability of courts and commonwealths. 

The leisurely style and- curious intimacy of tone, which make the 
old advertisements at once so illustrative and so amusing, have been 
hetter preserved in England than in the United States. We are, as 
a rule, briefer and more business-like. Our house-maids in search of 
situations do not mention their height. Our householders in search 
of servants do not express their unfaltering devotion to the Protestant 
faith. Our type-writers do not set forth the fact that they are clergy- 


men’s daughters. An English gentleman, wishing to teach the higher 
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mathematics, thinks it worth while to state—at his own cost—that 
he has married a French wife and always speaks French at home. An 
American would be more sparing, alike of his sixpences and of his 


information. 
@ 


In the matter of gentility, too, we are far behind our neighbors. 
An English school unhesitatingly advertises in the Atheneum for 
“ Daughters of Gentlemen of good position,” whom it undertakes to 
“train for Society.” The principal of another institution offers to 
receive “the Daughter of a Professional Man at greatly reduced rates,” 
though what especial lustre could be derived from the paternal profes- 
sion does not clearly appear. In every London newspaper we may 
read the advertisements of ladies who “ will consent” to receive two or 
three young girls, to be educated with their own daughters; or who 
“will consent” to take a small number of eminently desirable pupils 
to the Continent; or who will even “ consent” to open their exclusive 
doors to a few fortunate boarders. In every case an extreme reluc- 
tance, overcome by much persuasion or by the sense of conferring a 
favor on the world, is expressed in this delicate choice of words. 

Rising still higher in the social scale, we come upon such imposing 
lines as these, “A Peeress highly recommends Lady as Companion 
and Secretary,” and the cold magnificence of the condescension thrills 
us with envious awe. Twenty years ago, when “Lady Helps” were 
the fashion in England, the advertisements were more amusing and 
characteristic than they have ever been before or since. The un- 
justifiable anxiety of people to secure ladies as servants, the alluring 
terms in which they proffered happy homes and congenial surround- 
ings, the number of cultivated creatures who appeared willing to 
wear caps and aprons, the stress they laid upon their connections, 
education, and refinement, the delicacy with which both employer 
and employed ignored all vulgar mention of work to be done or of 
fitness to do it, the charming absurdity of the whole situation, offered 
ample material for comedy,—a comedy which could find no counter- 
part in our own less favored land. One remembers the melancholy 
reply of the American coal-dealer when reproached for the rudeness 
of his heavers. He had tried all his life, he-said, to get perfect gentle- 
men to put in his coal, but he had never been able to secure them. 

From the stand-points of religion and of ethics, our advertise- 
ments are feebler than those of Protestant England. ‘There seems 
to be little demand on this side of the sea for men to carry tracts from 
town to town, to preach from vans, to sell a book warranted to keep 
whole the nation’s faith. Our periodicals do not advertise for stories 
of sound moral tone, and—to the best of my knowledge and belief— 
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we have no “ Association for the Harmonious Development of Facul- 
ties” to offer a prize for the best essay on ethics. In fact, a prize of 
four guineas for a paper of three thousand words hardly seems to us 
the proper encouragement of virtue. Few Americans would think it 
worth their while to be strictly ethical at that price. 

It is in their intimate tone, their confidential attitude, hewewe, 
that the English advertisements differ most widely from our own. 
The brief announcements, so familiar to us, of “ well-furnished rooms,” 
“pleasant apartment at the sea-side,” “board for two single gentle- 
men in a private family,” have a cold, almost repellant aspect, when 
compared to the genial hospitality with which strangers are invited 
to enter “the fair, free homes of England.” Miss Sophia Deale, of 
Devonshire, for example, offers to receive a few “ Sketching Boarders, 
or other Students requiring peace and quiet. View of Pines and 
Harbour from windows.” One sees the “sketching boarders”—every 
Englishwoman sketches as a matter of course—washing in the sky- 
line on their little pads, and grateful occasionally for the shelter of 
Miss Deale’s windows in a land of perpetual showers. Still more 
personal is the following seductive advertisement which appeared once 
only in the Atheneum: 

“Home for Lady in charming old detached Cottage near River 
Thames. Convenient to Station. Seventeen miles from London. 
Would suit literary Lady requiring quiet yet cheerful home. For 
companionship and tuition to young Wife of neglected education, would 
arrange easy terms.” 

There is the material for a novel in these suggestive lines. The 
lonely, ignorant young wife in her “ detached” cottage; the husband, 
older, of course, with just enough of learning to feel his sense of 
superiority; the stranger introduced to play complacently the part 
of guide, philosopher, and friend. What complications might not 
arise from such a situation; though in point of comfort and luxury 
it falls far short of a companion advertisement in the same paper. 

“A gentleman residing alone in his distinctly superior Country 
House (one hour from London) desires a permanent guest of con- 
genial and refined tastes (Lady or Gentleman), who would have the 
run of his delightful secluded gardens, and of the entire premises 
equally with himself, and who would appreciate the retirement of a 
quiet home. Write fully, stating age, habits, and profession.” 

Was ever felicity so thrust into a stranger’s hands? And it must 
be remembered that it is proffered through the medium of a first-class 
literary weekly, which reaches only a highly respectable and cultivated 
stratum of society. Such advertisements are not to be confounded 
for a moment with the vulgar “ personals,” or clap-trap matrimonial 
offers which appear in both the English newspapers and our own, and 
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reveal nothing save hopeless bad taste and a depraved civilization. 
Neither have they anything in common with the “ open letters” which 
subscribers are encouraged to write to some of our big dailies, and 
which are alternately amazingly sensible and profoundly idiotic. The 
letter -is unpaid for, consequently diffuse, and often without any legiti- 
mate motive. A man will write to an evening paper to ask whether 
or not he had been justified in starting his father-in-law’s funeral 
before the arrival of the Masonic lodge, alleging as an excuse the tardi- 
ness of the lodge, the fact that his wife was having spasms in the 
kitchen, and his own pardonable desire to bring the matter to a close. 
We laugh at this domestic revelation; but it has not the illustrative 
value of the paid advertisement, which fills a permanent place in the 
worlds of commerce and of journalism, and the national flavor of 
which is not the least of its virtues. Only in France, for example, 
could a dentist inform his patrons that he was about to leave Chalons 
for a suburban residence, where verdant lawns and a “ Paradise of 
flowers” would soothe nervous patients and cause their natural appre- 
hensions to disappear, “as though by the touch of enchantment.” 
Only in England would a retired clergyman offer for sale some au- 
thentic relics of Sir Walter Scott, and a collection of published ser- 
mons for which, apparently, he has no further need. 


The old advertisements which have been happily preserved for us 
are full of curious and interesting details. Among the articles “ Lost 
and Found” as early as 1600 is a “ Leathern Portmantle,” which some 
unlucky Cavalier, returning with Charles II. from France, appears 
to have mislaid on his way to London. He appeals to all loyal English- 
men to take an interest in this portmantle, and he gives a minute 
description of its contents, enabling us to know what articles were 
deemed absolutely necessary for the wardrobe of an impoverished fol- 
lower of the Court. There is “a Suit of Camolet Holland, with two 
little laces in a seam; eight pairs of white gloves and a pair of Doe’s 
leather gloves; twenty yards of skie-coloured Ribbon, twelvepenny 
broad; twenty-five yards of black Ribbon, tenpenny broad; a cloath 
lead-coloured cloak; a pair of shoes, and a store of linnen,”——the last 
commodity not further specified, and evidently of no great importance 
as compared with the “skie-coloured ribbon” or the nine pairs of 
gloves. Twenty years later we come across the advertisement of a Nor- 
folk barber who, in addition to “shaving for a penne and cutting hair 
for two pence, oyling and powdiring in the bargaine,” declares himself 
willing to perform the duties of surgeon, periwig-maker, parish ‘clerk, 
lamp-lighter, blacksmith, and school-master, in which ‘final capacity 
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he “teaches young Gentlemen their grammer language in the neatest 
manner, taking care of their morals and spelen.” Even the modern 
Englishwoman seeking a governess for her daughters could not demand 
more varied qualifications, though the all-accomplished governess fades 
now into a possibility when compared with the omniscient private 
secretary. An English gentleman, who advertised recently for a secre- 
tary, mentioned incidentally that he wished one proficient in French, 
‘German, English, type-writing, short-hand, account-keeping, office 
routine, and the natural sciences. 

A peculiar frankness, the startling and almost brutal frankness 
of the Anglo-Saxon, lends flavor to both the old advertisements and 
the new. In 1841 there was offered for sale in the London Times— 
like soap or dentifrice—“ the Title and Dignity of a Baron,” with 
this tempting recommendation. “The origin of the family, its an- 
cient descent and illustrious ancestry, will be fully developed to those, 
and those only, who desire to possess this distinguished rank for the 
inconsiderable sum of one thousand pounds.” If this be the cynicism 
of the truth-teller, here is his Arcadian simplicity, as set forth in the 
Pali Mall Gazette some years ago: 

“ A country clergyman would feel most thankful to any benevolent 
lady who would kindly take into her service a strong, motherless girl 
of sixteen, whom he is anxious to get from home, but whom he cannot 
recommend for honesty and truthfulness.” 

And still more robust in its candor is the following irresistible | 
appeal : 

“ Required a kind master for an excellent black retriever’ dog. 
pone parts with him on no other account than his savage tenden- 
cies.” 

Who got that dog, one wisebnis diate, and who secured the ser- 
vices of the strong young thief, or of another place-seeker who, with 
admirable sincerity, published recently in the Atheneum his singular, 
though by no means uncommon, claims to consideration: 

“Gentleman (twenty-four) possessing literary capability, proved 
by the publication of many Short Poems in Magazines, and by the 
rejection of Two Novels, one which he haf since burned, requires posi- 
tion as Confidential Secretary, or the like.” 

To the uninitiated, such advertisements read like elaborate jests, 
jests so highly estimated by their perpetrators that they are deemed 
worth the money they cost. But no one who has noticed from week 
to week, and from month to month, the advertising columns of a few 
English papers can be unfamiliar with the curious nature of the help 
required, or with the confidential attitude of the people who require 
it. Why on earth should a misguided young woman wish to paper 
the walls of her dressing-room with cancelled postage stamps? Under 
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no circumstances can they be considered decorative, and the labor of 
putting them on is calculated, one would imagine, to daunt even the 
female heart. Yet in the London Times a few years ago appeared 
a modest request, addressed vaguely to the “ public,” and petitioning 
for stamps to gratify this “humorous whim.” Why should a firm of 
publishers invite “leading novelists” to send them manuscripts? or 
a periodical advertise for some one to write an historical paper on 
the Tower of London? Surely these are needs which can be supplied: 
in almost painful abundance through ordinary channels. And why, 
on the same principle, should we see offered for sale through . the 
medium of the press—instead of in decent privacy—an “ original 
memoir” of the third Marquis of Hertford, “by one who was at the 
funeral” ? 
® 


Advertising, we are often told, stands for modern enterprise, and 
insures success. We have but to make known our wants and our wares 
to attain the first and dispose of the second. If the Englishman does 
not believe this great business truth more implicitly than does the 
American,—which would seem impossible,—he expresses his confidence 
more simply and frankly, he applies to his individual needs the 
methods of mercantile life. A gentleman with learning to spare 
offers to read the Scriptures in Hebrew with clergymen whose educa- 
tion is of a less liberal character. An amateur art critic who wishes 
to prepare his notes on the old Dutch and Italian masters for publica- 
tion, but finds himself unequal to the task, asks for literary assistance, 
for some one willing to do the work without laying claim to the credit. 
The most touching instance of profound confidence in the art of ad- 
vertising, and in the help which lies in wait for the advertiser, was 
manifested recently by an ambitious student, who inserted the follow- 
ing in the columns of the Atheneum: 

“ Wanted, advanced lessons in Novel Writing by correspondence.” 

If “A Few Sighs from Hell” breathe the spirit of Puritan Eng- 
land, and the little lost spaniel stands for the reign of the Merry 
Monarch, this last appeal illustrates conclusively the temper of our 
dying century, the most over-taught. century this world has ever 
known.. Not lessons merely, but “ advanced lessons,” in novel-writing 
by correspondence! Mr. Brander Matthews is the only man living 
who is fitted to give such instruction, and perhaps the advertisement 
—being English—never met his eye... 


+ 





AN IDYL OF THE «“GASS’”* 
By Martha Wolfenstein 


Author of ‘‘A Monk from the Ghetto’’ 


I. 
HOW THEY MARRIED. 


VER strange are the instruments of Fate. Passing strange are 

E the instruments of Fate in the “ Gass,” for there it may chance 

that an awkward bar-maid spills a dish of pickled herring, and 

lo !—thereupon and within the hour a youth and maiden who are un- 
conscious of one another’s existence hecome betrothed. 

Thus did it happen indeed, and Anschel Dorfgeher, instead of bless- 
ing gawky Pepi as a bearer of joy, swore as he dodged the acid drippings 
of her slopping platter, leaped from his chair, and betook himself with 
his pipe and mug to the other end of the room. 

Reh Joiness’s tavern was well-filled with Jewish tradespeople, ac- 
quaintances of Anschel, but he chanced to find a vacant place beside 
a stranger, a prosperous-looking farmer, who after five minutes’ con- 
versation turned out to be no other than his old friend, Aarelé ae 
whom he had not met for thirty years. 

“ Well, well,” cried Anschel, “ to think that we two have been here at 
the fair all week and never met,—and thou wast on the point of return- 
ing home, thou sayest. Ai, ai—and I came near missing thee too! Nu, 
how goes it? Thou lookest prosperous,—pure silver, what?” he said, 
fingering the buttons on Aarelé’s coat. 

“Thou dost not look starved thyself,” laughed Aarelé good- 
humoredly. “ How goes it with thee?” 

“ Nu, there is always something,” complained Anschel with a shrug. 
“¢Tittle children, little troubles; big children, big troubles. My 
eldest daughter is already eighteen; but what can I do?—I can’t find 
her a husband. A world nowadays! Who looks for family or bring- 
ing up! Bah! nothing but money, money, and again money. She 
could have had a certain Krakauer; the family are strangers,—have 
been only twelve years in Maritz,—but can I give her to the first run- 
about Polak who asks and who comes from God-alone-knows-where ? 
She could also have had Yossele Krummer’s son—a first-class Schlemiel 


*The Jews’ street. 
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and an ignoramus usser does he know the first page of the Penta- 
teuch.” 

“T know it’s not so easy to find a good match nowadays,” replied 
Aarelé. “I’ve been hunting a wife for my Dovid for half a year.” 

Anschel started as though he had received a blow in the back. 

“Thou sayest not so!” he cried. “Well, well,—so thou hast a 
grown-up son,—hm, hm,—who would think it ?—and art hunting him 
a wife—well, well!” 

“The Rodower Schadchen (marriage-broker) runs my house out 
with offers,” said Aarelé, “ but what do I want with his fine city ladies! 
Goyim (Gentiles), I give thee my word,—not a Jewish drop left in 
them.” 

Anschel’s eyes grew small, but they twinkled, as when he held a 
good hand at cards. 

“?Tis as thou sayest,” he returned; “ these city girls, they are not 
worth spitting at. Shall I not know, who live among them? But 
thank God! my Resel is of a different kind. I don’t want to brag, but 
I tell thee thou couldst travel through the length and breadth of Austria 
and not find her like. Clever! hm—diligent,—pious,—a beauty!” and 
then followed a speech, the point of which was that Resel was a wonder ; 
combined the virtues of her ancestresses, Sarah, Rachel, and Rebeccah, 
with the more modern accomplishment of cooking fish with raisin gravy, 
and the reason she was still unmarried was because her mate could not 
be found. 

Aarelé looked impressed. 

“My Dovidl,” he began; but at this point Anschel judged it wise 
to begin playing trumps. He ordered wine. And it was a good play, 
for after the third glass Aarelé suddenly said warmly,— 

“ How would it be if we made a match of them?” 

“ A yokel !—he’s easy,” crowed Anschel inwardly, but his face took 
on an air of great humility. 

“ How so,—a match?” he said. “I’m a poor man and thouw'lt be 
wanting a great dowry.” 

“Nu, how much dost thou give?” 

“ She has a fine outfit,—a princess need not be ashamed of it,” said 
Anschel. 

(77 Nu Cade 

“Tis worth no less than three hundred gulden,” said Anschel. 

“Nu, nu?” 

“ Nu,—two hundred.” 

“Two hundred!” cried Aarelé. “My son has but to stretch out 
his hands and he can have a girl hanging on each finger,—not with two 
hundred, but with two thousand! Under three hundred he dare not 
take her.” 
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“ Did I say I want thy son?” replied Anschel coolly. “Why should 
she bury herself in the country, a beautiful, pious maiden ?” 

This also was a good play, for Aarelé became wroth, and thereby 
showed his weakness. 

“Hast du gesehn!” he cried indignantly—“ too elegant! And I 
tell thee if she lived a hundred years, she could not find a better match. 
My Dovid is a boy in a thousand. There is not a second head like 
his to be found in all of scattered Israel,—of iron, I tell thee,” and so 
on crescendo, leaving Dovid a marvel of gifts and graces in no wise 
outdistanced by Resel. 

“Nu,” replied Anschel; “if I haven’t got the money, I haven’t 
got it, that’s all.” 

“The money,” cried Aarelé. “What do I care for the money! 
That’s the least. But if only for decency,—I can’t let him take a 
beggar into the house,—make it two-seventy-five.” 

“There’s no use talking, Aarelé. When I think of it, I don’t see 
how I can drive up more than one-seventy-five cash, not if I scrape 
together my last kreutzers. Finish thy glass—I must be going. Why 
need she marry into the country? If I only mentioned it to her 
mother,”—and now came Anschel’s best card,—“ thou knowest she is 
the great-grand-niece of a brother of the famous and pious Rabbi 
Yecheskel Landau,—she would tear her hair out.” 

The game was won, for Aarelé could not withstand such distin. 
guished ancestry. 

“ Are we not a pair of fools!” he now cried in conciliatory tone. 
“ Shall we make our children unhappy on account of a few miserable 
gulden? Say not another word ;—we’ll call it two hundred and done! 
What ?” 

“ Nu,—maseltow! (good luck!)” 

“ Maseltow!” and the friends clasped hands across the table. 


When Anschel returned from the country-fair next day, bringing 
with him a prosperous-looking stranger, all the “ Gass” tip-toed with 
curiosity. 

The front door of his house had berdlly closed behind them, when 
the back one opened and forth came little Isserl and Herzl, promising 
twigs on Anschel’s family-tree. 

Isserl trotted at break-neck speed in the direction of Muhme 
Maryim’s and returned with a roundish parcel. 

“ Kuechel (cookies),” cried the “ Gass.” 

Herzl flew at top-speed in the direction of Schlome Edelstein’s and 
returned with a longish parcel. 

“Wine,” gasped the “ Gass.” 

Then a rumor went forth, mysterious in its source as the one that 
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scattered Sennacherib, casting consternation into the hearts of the 
matrons, envy into the hearts of the maidens: 

“ Hast heard,—Resel, Anschel Dorfgeher’s, is a bride.” 

“ No,—thou sayest not so!—With whom ?” 

“His name is not yet known, but the father-in-law sits in their 
‘Stub (best room)’ eating of Maryim’s most expensive cookies and 
drinking red wine out of their silver-plated cup.” 

And though the “ Gass” walked past Anschel’s window with studi- 
ously averted head or scanning an invisible landscape, it saw aright, 
for within Aarelé was lolling luxuriously in Anschel’s best arm-chair, 
while Resel tremblingly poured his wine, and Leah, her mother, sang 
inward peans. 

The younger branches, from fifteen-year-old Dordl to tiny Lebl, 
having been duly presented, in a row, like a card of pins in assorted 
sizes, now held post in the kitchen, Dordl, as eldest, having undisputed 
right of the key-hole. 

“The finest cakes I ever ate,” said Aarelé, helping himself to 
another. 

“His fifth!” groaned Dordl at the key-hole. 

“The Fresser (glutton) !” wailed the twigs. 

“ Didst bake them thyself, Resel?”’ asked the prospective father-in- 
law, smacking his lips. 

“ Resel does all of our baking,” equivocated her mother with an 
inward prayer of, “ God forgive me the lie.” 

Aarelé laughed at the fib, for his well-trained palate recognized the 
art of a specialist. 

“Nu,” he said with a wink, “she may bake this kind once a week, 
when she’s my son’s wife.” 

His wife! Ah, the bewitching word! Resel thrilled at the sound, 
and soared at its magic on roseate clouds. The silken folds of her 
wedding-dress rustled divinely in her ears; he was leaning fondly over 
her, as it said in the precious, forbidden books; he was whispering 
tenderly, “ Sweet wifie.” Ah, dearest, sweetest he,—for she did not 
yet know his name. ‘ 

On the following Friday came Dovid to make the acquaintance of 
his betrothed, and before the young-couple had had a good look at one 
another the “ Gass” already know that his stiff collars worry him, but 
beyond that he is cultured, for not only does he carry a white handker- 
chief, but he uses it. 


The Sabbath afternoon is the only time for leisure and love-making 
in the “Gass,” and the young people had awaited the hour with 
anxiety, for much was expected of them at their first private con- 
versation. Dovid had waxed eloquent on grain and the price of wool 
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et the dinner-table, but to talk to a strange young woman, who hap- 
pens, moreover, to be one’s betrothed, is not such a simple matter, and 
he was nervous. Resel, eager and yet timid, hoped he would do it as 
it says in the books. 

“You young people are perishing, no doubt, to have a word 
together,” said Resel’s mother, pushing two chairs together after the 
dinner-table was cleared, the children disposed of, and Anschel spread 
in his chair for his weekly nap. “Nu, sit down, sit down,—what are 
you ashamed of ?” 

Resel dropped upon the half of one, Dovid slid on to the edge of 
the other chair, both pink and miserable and sheepish. 

Dordl, who had been going about with a glorified “ my-turn-next” | 
air, and now held post again at the key-hole, here showed signs of 
agitation. ; 

“ What is it?” whispered the younger twigs. 

“ Sh-sh—it’s lovely !” said Dordl. 

“T also was young once,” laughed Resel’s mother reminiscently. 
“Are you not bride and groom !—'tis no more than proper; you can 
even take hands if you wish. Why not?—I’m not even looking.” 

At this Dovid put out a wooden hand, into which Resel dropped three 
leaden fingers, and Dordl, at the key-hole, took a panic. 

“ They’re already fond!” she whispered ecstatically. 

“ How canst tell?” 

“ They’re holding hands !” 

And the younger branches pranced on tip-toe, beat their hands in 
air, and giggled frantically,— 

“ They’re holding hands !” 

It was Dovid’s business to begin. 

Resel twisted her handkerchief and waited, and Dovid grew warm 
and thought of .many things. 

“The point is to begin right,” thought he. “To say something 
that’s personal and yet not indelicate, tender and yet not forward, 
complimentary and yet not flattering—by Heaven, that’s no easy mat- 
ter!” 

Sometimes when he was ready to begin, Anschel snored, and then 
it seemed sentimental; then again when he had an idea Resel would 
sigh, and it seemed coarse. The afternoon was going; Dovid mopped 
his face and thought that he had never sweated so—not even at haying. 

Resel had twisted her handkerchief into a rag, the shadows on the 
pavement were growing long, when a child ran by, munching a cake, 
and Dovid had an inspiration. Just the thing! Personal, and yet not 
indelicate; tender, and yet not forward; complimentary, and yet not 


flattering. ; 
He cleared his throat, grew pale, and said in a hollow voice,— 
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“ My father says thou makest very good kuechel (cookies).” 

“Wai!” cried Resel in her heart, “ what sort of creature is this? 
He thinks of nothing but eating !” 

Though Dovid remained all of next day, came again the following 
week formally to celebrate the betrothal, and once more to bring his 
mother, the young couple exchanged not another word in private until 
the wedding-day. 


II. 
HOW THEY FELL IN LOVE. 


WHEN Dovid sat down to his breakfast the morning after their 
wedding and gazed for the first time coolly and calmly at his wife, he 
realized suddenly that the pale, young face of the woman opposite him 
was the face of a stranger, and his spirits sank like lead. 

“As long as life does last,” he moaned. “ Suppose she is not good, 
—not loving. DoI know? Oh, father has easy talking. He doesn’t 
have to live with her. Wai, what have I done? Great God in Heaven, 
give me strength to bear it!” 

Resel sat and sighed. *Twas all so different than she had thought. 
Yes, the wedding had been grand; all the girls had envied her; her 
silken gown had rustled divinely; but he,—he whispered no tender 
words; he was so cold and silent. Alas, the dream had not come true,— 
it was a stranger,—not he at all. 

There was not much to do in their little house, where everything 
was spotless and new, and the days dragged on wearily. Sometimes 
she went to the main farm-house, but all were busy there with their own 
affairs, and when she took a turn at churning they laughed at her small, 
white hands, which blistered in a moment. 

Her mother-in-law measured her with jealous glances, and when 
Aarelé, the old farmer, caught sight of her, he would cry out teasingly,— 

“Nu, Resel, hast not baked those kuechel yet ?” 

Him she only saw at meal times, and when the silence became too 
awkward he talked about the potato-crop and the young iambs. 

Resel shrugged her shoulders and thought,— 

“ What do I know about the potato crop and young lambs!” 

On a morning in the second week of their marriage came Dovid’s 
mother, who since his marriage was burdened with the idea that her 
beloved son was about to be annihilated by a process of slow starvation 
at the hands of this dainty-fingered city lady. She carried a pan of 
fresh-baked buns. 

“ Here,” she said with a little sneer, “ I’ve brought you something to 
eat. What art going to get for his dinner?” she asked, peering at the 
stove inquisitively. 

“T don’t know,” said Resel. “I don’t know what he likes.” 
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“Tf the wife don’t know, who should?” grumbled the old lady. 
“Tf one has a tongue in one’s head, one needs but ask. Canst- make 
noodle-soup?” she asked, with curling lip. 

Resel flushed angrily. 

“Am yet as clever as a lot of country yokels,” rushed to her lips, 
but the woman in the door-way stooped under her black shawl and her 
face was worn and wrinkled, so Resel bridled her tongue and said 
meekly,— 

“Then Ill make noodles.” 

“Do they think I’m an idiot?” she scolded over her baking-board. 
“ Pooh, what a great thing to make cheese and mix chicken-food. Any 
stable wench can milk and churn. I should just like to see one of them 
in town. What do they know of culture? Can any one of them set 
a table, that the knives and forks stand upright together and the napkins 
are folded into hats? May I never stir from this spot if she can make 
noodles any finer than these,—fine as hair,” and she looked with satis- 
faction at a little yellow mound, like a tumbled mass of thread, that 
was growing under her knife. 

The morning dragged on wearily; the dinner was boiling on the 
stove, and Resel sat at the window and moped, sat facing, not the road 
by which her husband would come, but northward, towards home.and the 
“ Gass.” 

“ What sort of life is-this?” she mused dejectedly. “ Was I raised 
to such as this,—to sit here alone like in a prison? Who can endure 
this? At home now, to-day, is market, and the girls are all at the 
pump, and Reb Noach’s window is full of new calicoes, and here—my 
God! what is here? An ugly potato-field, a crooked barn, a pasture 
full of dirty cows,” she summed up the landscape. “And he—he is so 
strange and quiet—a lot of stupid farmers. Wai, if mother were only 
here!” thus till a crunching on the walk sent her to her feet and beside 
the stove. 

Then, horrors, what a sight! While she had been sulking, the lid 
had slipped off the pot and the soup—the soup was gone! Resel smelt 
its vapors, which were stealing leisurely out of the window. The little 
that was left looked sad and murky, and the noodles lay, a discolored, 
sticky, evil-smelling mass, at the bottom of the pot. The soup was 
burnt,—hopelessly burnt,—and her husband was at the door. 

“T’ll throw it into the slops,—it won’t hurt him to dine on potatoes 
once in his life,” she resolved with a defiant sniff. 

Dovid was hot and tired; the kitchen seemed cool and restful, and 
Resel in her long apron at the stove was good to look at. He cast about 
in his mind for something pleasant to say. Noticing the evidence of 
baking on her board he said: 

“ Hast made noodles? How didst know I like noodle-soup ?” 


y 
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“God! God!” groaned Resel in her heart, “what shall I do? Did 
IT not always say it—he thinks of nothing but eating ?” 

There was no help for it,—she must serve the soup. He was already 
at table and waiting. 

“He'll scream,” she thought in agony. “He should just scream. 
What do I care! He’ll tell his mother. Wai, I’ll never hear the end of 
it. Oh, why did I ever leave home?—why did I marry him?—oh my 
God! my God! I wish I were dead!” 

Resel waited until grace was said, then dished out a plateful for 
Dovid and took a little for herself. 

“Why dost not eat?” asked Dovid, waiting. 

“T’m not hungry,” sulked Resel. 

Dovid said nothing, but took up his spoon. 

Resel’s heart began to beat madly. He dipped. He lifted. He 
took it in. He swallowed, and then——- He dipped. He lifted. He 
took it in, and swallowed again and again and yet again without word 
or sign. : 

Resel stared with amazement, until the sulking upon her lips began 
to melt and fell as hot tears upon her folded hands in her lap. 

Dovid saw them fall, and his heart ached within him. 

“ Poor little pigeon, she’s troubled about the soup,” he thought, and 
choked over his food. 

“Art not well, Resel?” said he when he had finished, and Resel still 
sat motionless and tearful. 

“T’m well,” faltered Resel. 

“ Shall I send mother or one of the children to stay with thee?” he 
asked at the door. 

Resel shook her head mutely, but as the door closed behind him she 
flung herself forward on the table, sobbing. 

“ He ate it—the nasty, sticky, smelly mess! Not to grieve me, he 
ate it. Poor, poor fellow,—works all day there in the hot sun for me 
and J—I give him burnt soup. I am not fit to be his wife,—he should 
have sent me packing, that’s what! Not a complaint! not a word! 
Fie on thee, thou lazy slut. If mother knew it, would she not box my 
ears, and serve me right?” thus, full of self-reproach and penitence 
until the winter in her heart was melted all away and in its place 
bloomed a new and joyous springtime. “But he shall have a supper 
better even than his mother can make,” she resolved, drying her eyes. 
“Tf he would only forgive me that soup. He has a kind heart, my 
husband. Another would have scolded and stormed. How sweetly he 
said it, ‘ Art not well, Resel ? ” 

Resel smiled and looked about her. It was as if her tears had 
washed away a mist from before her eyes and she saw her new home 


now for the first time. 
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“It is a pretty place,” she thought, “if one but looks at it right. 
"Twas sweeter than a song—‘Art not well, Resel? I think he said, ‘ my 
dear.’ Has the ‘ Gass’ the like of this?” she boasted while getting her . 
dishwater. “There one has to run half a mile to the pump for a drop 
of water, but we—we have a wellful right before the door! Pooh, what 
are Reb Noach’s calicoes to this? We have fields and chickens, such a 
dear potato-field, such a sweet barn, such darling cows! Yes, I’m sure 
he said ‘ my dear’ !” 

A meadow-lark on a fence-post cocked its head and trilled a merry 
roulade. Resel listened and laughed, she knew not why, and as if not . 
to be outdone she lifted her round chin and chirped a lively synagogue 
tune. She entered the house with her brimming pail. There in the 
corner hung his house-coat, old, gray, and shabby, and sagging at the 
pocket where bulged his tobacco-pouch. -Resel began to tremble deli- 
ciously at sight of it, the hot blood poured over neck and face, and with 
a little cry she ran and hid her burning face in its rough folds. 

“Oh, my dear, darling Dovidl,” she cried, “’twas no mistake. *Tis 
he—'tis he.” 


Dovid had left the house with the purpose of joining the potato- 
diggers, but sat instead on a barrow chewing straws. 

“ How she wept,—poor little crumb,” he mused. “Am I such a 
brute, that she cries for fear of me? No wonder I go around in the 
house like a growling bear and say nothing. She burnt the soup ;—nu, 
what of it? can happen to anyone; such a young little thing! Don’t 
I remember the time mother salted the potatoes till they were like brine 
and spilled the buttermilk, and we had no supper at all. Perhaps,— 
it can’t be that she was sorry,” and Dovid’s eyes grew filmy with gazing 
at the little brown house that was now his home. “ Perhaps she’s home- 
sick; perhaps—my- God! perhaps she’s not well,” and with a new 
agony and a wild griping at the heart he leapt to his feet and started 
across the field homeward. Just then Resel appeared in the window 
shaking a table-cloth, and Dovid had to lean with a sense of sudden 
weakness. 

Long before the supper-hour he went hurrying homeward, while 
Resel sat, pink, neat, and tremulous, at the window; sat looking down 
the road by which Dovid was coming, and—alas, for woman’s constancy 
—with her back turned on Maritz and the “ Gass,” on the town-pump 
and Reb Noach’s calicoes. She saw him coming and hurried to the 
stove, where the dumplings were browning prettily. His step was on 
the walk; Resel turned and saw him standing in the door-way, self- 
conscious and awkward as a school-boy on exhibition day. In his hand 
he held a large bunch of purple flowers, and his face was as red as 


these.” 
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- “Asters,” he said clumsily. 

Resel took the flowers and turned pale with the sudden determina- 
tion to get that soup off her mind at once. 

Dovid washed his face and hands and turned to take his house-coat. 
Ah, that coat! Resel’s courage rose. 

“ The soup,” she blurted out, and there were tears in her voice. 

Dovid turned in alarm. 

“-Twas fine!” he cried. 

“?*Twas burnt,” said Resel. 

“ Oh, the least bit scorched,” said Dovid. 

“Scorched! ’twas burnt to a cinder!” cried Resel. 

“‘ I—I like soup when it’s burnt,” said Dovid. 

“ Q-o-0-0-oh, thou dear, darling liar!” and Resel flung herself, 
laughing and sobbing, on her. husband’s neck. 

Dovid strained her close to his heart. Then he lifted her moist, 
glowing face, and for the first time kissed his wife upon the lips. 


$ 
THE SONG OF THE ANGELS 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES 


NCE, only once, in the revolving years, 
() Celestial song has gladdened mortal ears ; 
Once, only once, has heaven come down to earth 
With angel tidings of a Saviour’s birth. 


Not to the mighty, to the wise or great, 

Did God unroll the starry scroll of fate; 

But simple shepherds, keeping watch by night, 
Beheld the glory break on mortal sight ; 

And humble ears, attuned to lofty word, 

The gracious “ Fear not” rapturously heard,— 
Angelic prelude to the carol high 

That swept with harmony the earth and sky. 


Once, only once, that song to mortals came,— 
Divinest spark of music’s heavenly flame; 

But evermore the deepening echoes roll 

In tender cadence through each humble soul ; 
And simple folk, while keeping watch by night, 
At duty’s lowly shrine, with glorious light 

Are flooded as of old from Bethlehem’s sky, 

And know that Christ, the Lord, is drawing nigh. 





THE BLUFFING OF JOHNNY 
CRAPAUD — 


A NAVAL INCIDENT OF X-MAS NIGHT, IQO— 


By Patrick Vaux 


$ 


WILD night of wind and rain was that of Xmas, 190-,—a 
A night to be remembered throughout the British Empire; for 
it was then that off Ouessant Admiral Fairfax shattered the 
combined fleets of the Duplice. In England, Xmas parties held sorry 
cheer,—dark foreboding fears infested the heart of the nation: several 
mishaps had proved that she was “old, decrepit, and nervose.” The 
next morning Pax Britannicorum swayed once more the destinies of 
the Old World. 

That night the scouts of Fairfax—who was blockading Brest and 
watching the Chops of the Channel—had a rough time of it in the 
Atlantic two hundred miles due nor’west of Ouessant. 

On board the torpedo-boat catcher, the Merlin, her commander had 
turned his face to leeward to brush the water out of his eyes. 

“This’ll never do, Neish,” he roared to the sub-lieutenant beside 
him. “She'll strain her foot with these damned seas washing against 
it that way. Look out !”—as end-on the boat met a heavy, scuffling sea, 
and plunging partly through brought her bows right out on the far side 
of it to fall with a thundering thud into the succeeding pit. The officers 
had to cling like limpets to the bridge weather-rail,—to be deluged 
by the crest of the wave, that spurted in a solid sheet of water over the 
breastwork of the turtle-back and against the hissing funnels. 

“ Slow down a bit, sir,” was the sub’s guarded advice. “She'll ride 
easier then !” 

“Can’t! Thirty miles yet from the base, and late into the bar- 
gain!” Scott replied, shutting his mouth in time to prevent it being 
filled, as another rush of ice-cold water burst against the bridge, flood- 
ing the boat from stem to stern. Yet up she rose, quivering and reeling 
like a sore-beaten live thing, to be driven on by the exulting demonic 
power within her. 

The beam surges kept hitting her forefoot and entry like a winning 
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pugilist trying to knock his plucky opponent out of time; every inch 
of her was being strained and hammered at, till she had a tremor as if 
her frame was being shaken apart. Amidships the well was full of 
swirling water. Her smokestacks were white with caking salt. All 
deck-gear was overboard. Most of her forecastle stanchions were 
twisted and broken, while the guns were unworkable on account of the 
scurries of worrying water. But, scouting as best he could, Lieutenant ~ 
Scott still pressed on to reach the rendezvous, forty-nine degrees fifty 
minutes north, nine degrees west. 

It had been ascertained that Admiral Camier, in command of the 
French fleet, Atlantic division, had suddenly changed his tactics of 
leading Lord Charles Beresford a wild-goose chase, had called in his 
swift cruisers from preying on British traders, and was intending a 
diversion on Fairfax, so as to give his Russian contingent at Brest a 
chance to slip out and assist him to cover himself with glory by smash- 
ing up the Channel Fleet of Britain or anything else in their way. In 
case the enemy might not be intercepted by Lord Charles, who did miss 
them, Fairfax had thrown out his few available scouts. So far Scott, 
the most northerly of them, had encountered and had heard of nothing, 
since the wireless telegraphic communication with his neighbor to the 
sou’west had ticked out that a large ocean tramp, making north-nor’- 
east for the Channel, had been passed. 

In him was much of the bulldog,—fear and defeat were novelties 
to his imagination, only stimulating him to greater and more arduous 
exertions. Yet when he strained his eyes into the stone-blind dark- 
ness—out of which a foam-tipped, billowy wall was continually 
emerging only a few moments before the boat’s nose slapped through 
it or rose to a greater swell—he prayed in his heart that his engines 
might not fail. In such a seaway the merest steam-puffer of a third- 
class cruiser might lay him at its mercy. But if the machinery broke 
down they would soon be handing in their payslips to the great Cashier, 
and Government machine-shops seem to have a special mission that 
way. 

In the engine-room, stifling with heat and the acrid, penetrating 
smell of burnt oil from an overheated eccentric strap, Engineer Cal- 
craft showed no fears of a breakdown; his face was composed as if he 
were driving a jog-trotting pumping engine instead of a pair of the 
trickiest, most diabolically-minded, high-speed, triple expansions ever 
bolted te bedplates. Cool and ready, he went about his duties. 

Suddenly he removed his eyes from the separator gauge-glass, which 
he had been watching intently while listening to the din of the flashing 
machinery. : 

“Atherton,” he roared through the deafening burr to the artificer, 


who was cautiously and dexterously soothing a petulant, unruly bearing 
Vou. LXVI.—41 
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that was objecting to keep cool, “speak the holds, will ’e; some boiler’s 
‘priming!” for the separator gauge was beginning to fill up fast. 

“ Number two, as usual. Have ’er stop-valves closed a bit. Give 
’er more feed. And Gillies,—a damned good swearing: he’s getting 
slack again !” 

Among the manifold noises his keen, practised ear picked out a 
slight knocking in the high-pressure cylinder. In a trice the separator 
gauge was being blown out, and the cylinder and slide-valve drains were 
opened. Then came the anxious waiting for the priming to stop, with- 
out the engines being slowed down. To the naval engineer, the speed 
is his honor; the orders from the deck, his Ten Commandments. 

On the bridge Neish was swinging his hands in and out from under 
his armpits, slapping them hard in a vain attempt to warm them. 
Suddenly he cocked his ears. 

_ “The Firefly’s speaking us, sir!” was his cry, as the “call” bell 
before him thrilled out its peremptory summons. 

The signaller had heard it, and soon was at work. Slowly he read 
out the sinister message: “ Large—steamer—passed—full—speed— 
heading — nor’east — signals — not — answered — my — port — en- 
gine — broken — down — two — men — killed — three — badly — 
wounded.” 

“Damn his breakdown!” Scott exclaimed energetically, balancing 
himself to the short, jerky plunging of the boat. “Tell Hardacre— 
oh, hang it !—of course he’s on the sick-list. Give his sub-in-command 
the order to make down on me, east-sou’east. I'll stand by him after 
the stranger has been seen to. Full speed ahead.” 

Behind Calcraft the steering engine hissed and clacked as the rud- 
ders were put over. The engineer’s acute hearing realized the change 
in the deafening hum of the engine-room. Clutching at the guard-rail 
as the smart boat heeled, he thrust his ear to the bridge voice-tube and 
watched the indicator. 

Round the pointer swung to “Full speed ahead.” “ Full forced 
draft on” came rumbling down the tube. 

He adjusted the links, then let out his racers. His face grew grave, 
as having passed the order to the stoke-holds he resumed his post on 
the platform by the gears. 

“ High-pressure crank-shaft bearin’s workin’ warm, sir, for all 
we're floodin’ them,” echoed through from the starboard section. 

“Slack back the capnuts of the top brasses. Keep the water on 
’em, inside and out, as much as you can; they’re damned uneasy 
things!” was his prompt reply, as he glanced at the gauge beside him. 
“ Atherton, pass word along to fire up—open out the boiler stop-valves 
all but number two’s, the for’ard ones wider than the after on account 
of the longer stretch of piping. Damn ’em! Tell ’em to regulate the 
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drafts as given em! This ain’t a coal barge or a do-as-you-please,— 
as I’ll let *em know soon enough.” , 

He anxiously watched the tell-tale steam-gauge. His new stokers 
were a very crude lot,—mostly Irish and Welsh laborers, untried and 
entirely unexpert, but rapidly being hashed into form by two first-class 
stokers, fiends of Cornishmen. The engine-room staff was composed of 
reserve men,—eager to do their best, yet handicapped by lack of ac- 
quaintance with the particular type of engines. 

However, in a few minutes Calcraft nodded complacently to him- 
self. Owing to the improved Niclausse boilers, the steam load was now 
up at one hundred and ninety-five pounds to the square inch. Without 
any ideas of their own as to a hitch, his engines were running smoothly 
at two hundred and seventy revolutions in the minute. Some spare 
pounds of steam were now in hand, notwithstanding the boat was doing 
her full nineteen knots an hour, out of which, unfortunately, only 
fifteen could be credited to her actual running owing to the cross-set 
seaways. “The young un of Cunards,” as he called his volunteer 
subordinate in charge of the starboard section, was proving himself 
a right-hand man. The worries and anxieties from unskilled stoking 
were slowly being dispersed. So, if the Merlin returned this time in 
safety to the squadron, the engineer-in-command reckoned that his men 
would be well into training,—reliable pivots hammered out of very raw 
but sound material. Calcraft had the right to congratulate himself. 

Signing to the artificer to take his place by the gears, he made the 
round of his section. Alert yet unhurrying, sensitive-nerved yet fear- 
less, he and his men worked unsparingly at the constant risk of their 
lives, coaxing, adjusting, and bullying the titanic power under their 
control. None knew at what moment its deviltry might have an out- 
burst or the boat itself be shivered into atoms. Cribbed and cramped 
into a narrow space, beneath locked manholes, and secured on either 
side by unpierced bulkheads, little chance of escape had they when 
Death made a racket in their midst. 

On deck there was a show of activity; but the heavy weather the 
catcher was making sorely crippled her powers. Forward, the fore- 
castle 4.9” quick-firer was unworkable on account of the heavy washes 
of water; the other lighter guns abaft the turtle-back were the same; 
only the “ babies” and stern-chaser were available. However, the Lieu- 
tenant had made the best of it. 

“ Rouse out, lads,” had been his brisk hail to the seamen, sheltering 
themselves as best they could. “Clear away the stern-chaser and stand 
at quarters. Neish, you and the coxswain stand by the tubes. Fisher, 
bend on the private-call signals—be ready to hoist away.” 

“Damned nuisance being short-handed,” was his grumble to him- 


self. 
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The wind had shifted into west-by-south. Having packed and swung 
round the long overlapping masses of snow-laden cloud, it had cleared 
the twinkling starlight, that now shone faintly. The moon was yet 
hidden; the Lieutenant had no wish for its appearance. In the misty 
darkness still prevailing in his direction it was difficult to distinguish 
the boat from the crest of a wave or bank of cloud low down on the.dense 
horizon. When she was engulfed in the hollow of a wave, it was 
impossible to declare what she was from a distance of more than two 
hundred yards. 

As Scott conned over his situation, he saw that he would soon be 
in an awkward predicament. How was he to determine the nationality 
of the approaching vessel? This problem had never been solved satis- 
factorily at the manceuvres. To signal or turn his searchlight on her 
was impracticable, was to betray himself. If the steamer was a “ blue- 
water” liner it was fifty to one that her skipper would know nothing 
about the prearranged code of private signals communicated to every 
seaport British consul and the colonial authorities for the use of our 
mercantile marine. True, at the first glimpse he could sink her, possi- 
bly: but what if she were an English vessel !—Bradley in the Thetis 
had done that, and blown out his brains half an hour later. 

His solution of the case was that he had got to risk it. But once 
too often he would show his lights at similar time, and get blown out of 
the water. 

For a moment he turned his chilled face to leeward. He was tired 
—dog-tired; and notwithstanding his waterproofs and oilskins was 
wet to the skin. It was only the high nervous tension created by his 
surrounding circumstances that kept him alert in mind and body. 
Two and twenty hours of ticklish scouting are not very conducive to 
one’s vigor, or a Radical belief in undermanning the navy. And Scott 
would have given a good round sum to have suddenly found himself 
in bed at the Blue Posts on the Hard, with a rummer of hot grog 
alongside and a bedroom fire before him. MHeartily he cursed that 
duck-brained man who is “aye ag’in’ the Guvernment” for voting 
against the Naval Supplies and compelling the Admiralty to abandon 
the idea of a strong force of cruisers. Scouting in heavy Atlantic 
weather with catchers is the worst application of them. But the Devil, 
the Bagman Radical, and Necessity know no mortal laws. 

The shrieking wind eddied in the long deep pit of a swell just under 
the bows of the Merlin, and drove out the sharp, raw smell of the 
winter sea. This caught in Scott’s nostrils; the next instant his heart 
and blood were leaping and rejoicing. The mastery of the mighty, 
treacherous ocean, the glory of adventure and battle, the proof and 
world-wide devotion of Britain’s strength, all, all were his indubitably. 

Now Scott would not have exchanged his post for the wealth of 
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Eldorado: in him national heredity had asserted all its too few phases. 
To a Briton the smack of the sea is the first taste of his inheritance. And 
as towards the stranger the tired Lieutenant drove irresistibly the 
catcher, that was now feeling her way up the swirling slope of a black, 
screaming hollow, now piercing the foam-laced breast of a small surge 
glinting with trails of kindling phosphorus—and heard the gale scream 
in his smarting ears, felt it bite them with frost and stinging spray and 
spindrift,—he knew of and came into his nation’s old heritage: the 
conquest of the ever-rebellious sea. 

Suddenly the signal-man, careless of the spurting water, leant over 
the weather-rail. Far ahead off their port bow a tiny spur of fire had 
shot into the darkness,—only the keenest of eyes could have distin- 
guished it from a falling star. 

“Funnel sparks, sir!” he exclaimed, pointing to it. “A vessel 
pressin’ on hard, sir!” 

Scott assented with a brisk nod. 

“Tt can’t be our cruiser. The Firefly’s too near!” he cried, and 
snatching up the nightglass tried to penetrate the gathering thick- 


ness. 
“ Sail ahead!” from the lookout quickly changed his attention. As 


the Merlin sank into the trough before her an obscure length shot into 


the field of the lens and speedily filled the eye. 

“ Hard-a-port, hard-a-port, or she’ll be into us,” was bellowed, when 
the catcher rose again; for straight at them a large steamer drove 
down out of howling darkness. But already the Merlin was sheering 
away. 
“ Ready, aft, there,” rang promptly from the bridge. To the signal- 
man: “Speak her—smartly, lad, smartly.” Hardly thirty seconds 
had passed before the various lights were gleaming through the air 
for some seconds; then were swiftly doused and secured. 

The towering mass of indistinct structure rushed past, moving 
smoothly over the seas that, tossing the catcher like a piece of cork, were 
breaking into great splashes and swamping her deck. Yet no answer 
bad been given. Ominously silent and speedy was the stranger’s career. 

Scott was about to yaw the boat before giving the order to fire, when 
the answering lights were seen aboard the steamer, that was now slack- 
ening her pace. 

“ Slow down to one hundred revolutions,” rattled down to the engine- 
room. “Ask her, Fisher, for the night’s mercantile countersign.” And 
the signal lantern, clicking softly to itself, gave out the question. 

The Christmas toast of the Empire was flickered faintly across the 
surges: “The Queen. The Queen.” Down went the Merlin’s helm, 


and she headed for the Britisher. 
“ Running the gauntlet, I suppose, with meat and supplies for the 
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poor starving devils at home!” was the Lieutenant’s muttered com- 
ment as, holding fast to the bridge-rail, when the catcher gave her 
vicious, downward jobbles and frisky up-heavings among the tops of 
sea, he watched the dot and dash of the merchantman’s signals. — 
“ He’ll———” 

But Fisher had interrupted him. “The Turin, from New York via 
Kingston. French sighted due west ninety-eight miles steaming twelve 
knots. Cruiser in pursuit. Being fast overhauled.” 

Down in a bellowing gust came a faint report. “ Firin’ in the sou’- 
west,” was bawled to the bridge. 

“By George, it is the enemy!” Scott exclaimed. “The Firefly’ll 
be fair in the track unless that redheaded sub has not been able to carry 
out my instructions.” 

Almost before the last word was out of his mouth the disabled 
destroyer was sighted off their port quarter, crawling along at a snail’s 
pace and being sorely knocked about. 

“ Half-speed ahead,” and. the catcher drew into speaking distance, 
then was slowed down again. 

“ Hail the Turin,” Scott ordered. “She is to take the Firefly in 
tow and stand on to Fairfax, eighty-five miles due sou’-sou’west. I’ll 
tackle the cruiser.” 

With a voice like sounding brass Fisher hailed the merchantman. 
As a faint “Ay, ay” came across the snarling surges that were begin- 
ning to break their tops into nasty conflicting rushes of water owing to 
the force of Rennell’s Current, another and much louder report eddied 
down on the wind; a red blotch seared the darkness. Aboard the 
Merlin, the spray was easily seen from the shell bursting in the water 
to windward. 

With most creditable smartness Crapaud had spied the lights of the 
Turin, but not those of the Merlin, owing to her lying abeam of him. 
And now he thought he had his prize. 

Scott did not hesitate a single moment. Like a light-weight cham- 
pion, the catcher nosed the coming row, and to “ Full speed ahead” set 
forth cheerfully to fulfil her task. “Give her every ounce of steam” 
was yelled down the engineer’s tube; and with a quiet congratulatory 
smile to himself Calcraft fed his insatiable, whirling little monsters. 

The Lieutenant reckoned the enemy to be distant yet some three 
thousand odd yards. With the present speed only a few minutes could 
elapse before they got to blows,—but that short time was enough to 
afford the others a chance of escape, if it came to the worst with him. 

“Fisher, give Mr. Neish my compliments,” he ordered. “He is 
to set the torpedoes for an eight-foot depth. If anything unforeseen 
happens to me he is to use his own judgment.” To the men: “Under 
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cover with you, lads—every man jack of you, except you, Fisher. Come 
for’ard to the bridge, here: you’ve the best eyes in the boat.” 

Scott was just hailing the engine-room when distinct flame lanced 
the night before him. A shell screamed and squirrelled overhead, to 
burst in the sea far off the starboard quarter. A narrow jet of blinding 
white light streamed out to resolve the foaming crests of the rising 
swells into molten silver and be gone the next instant. 

The Lieutenant, gripping the rails, closed his eyes for a second or 
so to regain the use of his sight, and gave vent to a grim chuckle. 
Fortunately for him, the catcher’s bows had been buried by a yeasty 
beam-sea scattering before the weight of the Atlantic swell. While 
freeing herself of the burden of water the boat had slowly taken the 
succeeding barrelling roll and thus had escaped the momentary flash. 

“A damned fool to show himself and give away his bearings!” 
quoth the officer to himself as he peered into the binnacle, to head the 
catcher off a little. 'The enemy was hidden in the darkness, that seemed 
insensibly to have thickened greatly within the last few minutes; the 
danger of being run down was imminent. 

The wild nor’west wind poured down on the Merlin with a bellow 
and a burst, with a freezing smack that penetrated the clothing and 
chilled every part of the body, with tumultuous hootings that filled 
the ears. It hurled the spindrift and feathery tops of the combing 
surges like innumerable needles against the face, nipped the eyes with 
the flowing pressure of its passage, and blinded them with a sudden 
cutbreak of hail and driven snow. Hot as the Lieutenant had been 
with suppressed excitement, he shivered now with cold till his teeth 
chattered. But clearing his sight he was again searching ahead, 
straining his eyes till his forehead ached. He might pass the enemy. 
Nothing was now visible beyond a quarter of a cable’s length from the 
madly plunging, ice-coated bows. 

Neish hailed him, but went unheeded. A fiery tongue had sprung 
into the darkness; the ear was deafened with the crashing report and 
the shrill rattle of the projectile. The enemy was upon then, firing, 
as she tore along, on the Turin. 

Through the thinning snow Scott had got only a glimpse of a sudden 
ill-defined obscurity fair ahead, like a local thickening of the storm. 
But hard over went his wheel. “ Port engine {ull speed astern,” and the 
agile little Britisher cleared out of the track. 

As she breasted the next churning surge the large, dark mass loomed 
swiftly into view. By her tops, it was a first-class French cruiser. 

“ Ready, starboard tubes!” rang out like a shot, as the catcher was 
swung slightly to starboard. “Fire, starboard tubes!” 

Neish pulled his lanyards. There was a crackle; and the torpedoes 
glistened out as they leapt into the side of a smoking sea. But Crapaud 
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had seen them—a hurricane of shot and shell swept over the Merlin. 
The sub-lieutenant cried out, struggled desperately for 2 moment, then, 
falling backward violently, slid through the side rails into the curling 
water. On the bridge, Fisher was shot through the head; but Scott 
stood unharmed. His excitement had passed,—coolly he conned his 
vessel as if he were at the summer manceuvres. He had turned the 
vessel on her heel to bring his port tubes to bear, and was watching 
the seas for a sure chance of delivering his blow. As yet, owing to the 
small, uncertain mark which the catcher made, she had escaped without 
any serious damage. 

“ Ready, port tubes! Fire, port tubes!” he yelled. 

Aboard the Frenchman an indistinct clamoring had broken out. 
One of the starboard torpedoes had hit her well astern; but apparently 
the watertight bulkheads were holding fast, though bound to be severely 
shaken. Then she sheered to starboard to receive end-on the virulent 
little Britisher’s second attack; seemed a mass of long horizontal flame 
from end to end, for her vomit of violent fire never abated. 

She raked the sea in every direction as she came round. The Mer- 
lin’s after funnel was cracked to pieces; the forward one, ripped from 
the uptake to its cap; her pole mast was splintered to a jagged stump; 
her forecastle gun and one six-pounder dismounted. The entire squad 
of the latter was shattered into mincemeat by a bursting projectile. 

As in desperation the wary Lieutenant steered a zigzag course over 
the tossing barrels of the angry sea, tlie Joubert made up her mind to 
give him the death-blow, and flashed out her eighty thousand candle- 
power to locate him. Every atom of the squirming Britisher was made 
visible. 

Scott cursed like a madman, but his turn had come. 

The next instant two immense waterspouts put vut the blinding 
radiance, a terrifying crash crunched dully through the ringing air. 
The torpedoes had done their work,—one on the starboard bow, the 
other just below the forward magazine on the same side. 

An immense sheet of fire seethed up into the night as from ‘a hic- 
coughing voleano. A deafening explosion roared louder than any 
gale. And the Joubert and her four hundred and ‘eighty-five souls 
were gone. 

Parts of her fell about the Britisher, which fortunately escaped 
them as she moved cautiously forward to the rescue of any survivors. 
Ten common seamen were all that Scott saved. Where their ill-fated 
vessel had floated so triumphantly, so defiantly, only one minute before, 
much wreckage and many corpses, blackened, torn, and disfigured, 
swung to and fro in the grip of the masterful sea. 

The Lieutenant telegraphed the news to the Firefly and her con- 
sort, and the officer of the destroyer having averred that unassisted he 
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could now regain the squadron, the faster Turin was despatched to 
Fairfax with the information of the enemy’s advance. 

A few shot-hole stoppers plugged the damages and holing below the 
catcher’s waterline. Then again her commander held on stubbornly, 
straight to the given rendezvous forty-nine degrees fifty minutes north, 
nine degrees west. A fearless seaman was keeping a fearless watch for 
Queen and Empire. Europe and the Americas knew of it early the 
next morning. 
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A LENGTHENED YEAR 


BY CLARENCE URMY 


The seasons all were lengthened—what befell ? 
The self-same idlers filled the market-place, 
And souls still thronged the broadening road to Hell. 


MM. cried “O, give us time.” By God’s good grace 


sed 


WIND OF THE SOUTH 
BY WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 


IND of the South, take this message, and bear it afar on thy 
\ \ | pinions, 
Over the old red hills and the land of the long-leaved 
pine— 
Northward hundreds of leagues to the Snow-King’s wide dominions: 
Bear unto her that I love, O Wind, this message of mine. 


Whisper it into her ear when the errant birds, returning, 
Flutter about her feet and tales of the springtime tell: 

Breathe her a word from me while the sunset’s beacon is burning, 
When, in the gathering dusk, she waits for the twilight bell. 


Tell her of Austral isles and the palm-tree’s magical glory ; 
Tell her of roses fair and of seas where the white sails shine— 


Speak in what words you will, but simple and old my story: 
Bear unto her, O Wind of the South, this message of mine. 


* 











THE LITTLE QUEEN AND 


THE GARDENER 
By Evelyn Sharp 


$ 


L 
O NCE there lived a King and Queen who were so wise that they 


i 
j 
} 
i 


never did anything without a reason. In this way they con- 

trived to be extremely idle, for of course there was no reason 
why the King and Queen should ever do anything, as long as other 
people were there to do it for them, while there were always plenty of 
reasons for doing nothing at all. So when the Prince Dandytuft came 
of age and his royal parents invited a well-known magician to his birth- 
day banquet, everybody said that they must have had reasons of their 
own for doing anything so unusual. And so they had. 

“It will make such a nice change,” the Queen said. “ People are 
getting tired of fairy godmothers. A magician is something quite 
new.” 

“Tt is to be hoped he will bring the boy a present,” the King said. 
“We owe something to Dandytuft for having forgotten to give him a 
fairy godmother.” 

Prince Dandytuft, however, did not seem to appreciate the King’s 
forethought. 

“Magicians bore me,” he remarked, shaking out his beautiful lace 
ruffles, of which he was extremely proud. “They take themselves 
seriously, and they interfere. I cannot endure interference.” 

“You can’t have too many friends,” the King pointed out with 
great wisdom. 

“T entirely disagree with you,” answered his son. “I should never 
have any, if I could help it. Unfortunately, my personal attractions 
make this impossible.” 

“A magician,” murmured the Queen comfortably, “will give such 
a tone to your banquet.” 

The Prince smiled and glanced at his reflection in the mirror. 
“To you really think it will be needed?” he inquired gently. 

Great preparations were made for the reception of the magician. 
This was not such an easy matter as it sounds, for, of course, it is never 


possible to say when or where a magician is going to arrive, and it is 
938 
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most provoking to feel that all the bands and flags and the fireworks 
are in the wrong place when he does arrive. 

“ Supposing he comes up through the floor with a bang, just as the 
servants are laying the table and everybody is expecting him outside,” 
remarked the Queen anxiously. 

“ Magicians have disconcerting habits,” agreed the King; “but if 
this one will only make a man of Dandytuft, he can arrive any way he 
pleases, for all I care!” 

The Prince stood a little way off, looking more than usually pleased 
with himself. His exquisite lace ruffles had never been more carefully 
arranged, his white and silver court suit fitted his charming figure 
to perfection, and his new diamond crown, poised lightly on his well- 
curled hair, set off his delicate pink complexion admirably. 

“This is a proud day for your Highness’s parents,” observed one of 
the guests as he came up to congratulate the Prince. 

“No doubt,” responded his Royal Highness with condescension. 
“Few parents, I am told, are gifted with so satisfactory a son as 
myself.” 

“ Oh,” said the guest carelessly, “ you mistake me! I merely meant, 
because a magician is to be of the party.” 

Prince Dandytuft sighed; for there was no doubt that the fellow 
required snubbing, and snubbing was a process that he found particu- 
larly exhausting. He proceeded, however, in his gentle manner to 
snub him. z 

“T presume this is your first visit to court?” was the way he began. 

“ Dear me, no!” said the stranger, with a chuckle. “I never visit 
elsewhere. We magicians, you know, have no time to enjoy ourselves !” 

And with a nod to the elegant young Prince, who very nearly felt 
embarrassed, the magician crossed over to the King and Queen. 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed his Majesty, quite forgetting in his 
agitation to behave like a king. “Why didn’t you speak before? The 
most expensive arrangements have been made outside to give you a 
spontaneous welcome, and——” 

“Tt is of no consequence,” interposed the Queen, who never allowed 
herself to forget anything. “ You are still in time for the dear boy’s 
banquet.” 

The magician pulled out his watch, and began talking rapidly in 
short, jerky sentences. ‘Excuse me, I am not in time for anything 
of the sort,” he said. “In fact, I am exactly ten minutes too soon; I 
arranged it on purpose. Pray let us be frank with one another; it 
saves time and prevents confusion. You asked me here because you 
wanted a present for the Prince. Very well! You produce the Prince, 
and I'll produce the present.” : 

The King cheered up. “I see you are a man of business like my- 
self,” he said approvingly. “I too know what it is to be driven.” 
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The Queen said nothing, but despatched a page hurriedly to fetch 
Prince Dandytuft. The magician might be a man of business, but if 
he was like her husband, very little would be accomplished in ten 
minutes. 

Prince Dandytuft shook out his lace ruffles and rearranged his 
diamond crown two or three times before he stepped across the court- 
yard on the tips of his pointed toes. When he reached the royal group 
he stood still and admired himself, until the magician saw him and 
spoke. 

“ Have you ever been in love?” inquired the magician abruptly. 

“In spite of much inducement—no,” answered Prince Dandytuft, 
smiling. 

“ Do you wish to marry?” was the magician’s next question. 

The Prince caressed the crimped curls on his forehead with a slightly 
troubled look. “Really,” he remonstrated, “these private subjects of 
conversation——” 

The magician pulled out his watch again. “ Do you wish to marry?” 
he repeated impatiently. 

The Prince looked resigned. “Some day,” he answered sweetly, 
“T suppose I must send for the Princess Campanula. Her picture 
bores me less than the others. But she can wait.” 

“T fancy she’ll wait,” said the magician with another chuckle. 
“T was talking to her about it, just now, in her nursery. Some one, 
by the way, had given her your portrait.” 

“Ah!” said Prince Dandytuft, without seeming surprised. “ Did 
she say anything new? Do not tell me, I implore you, unless it was 
original !” 

“It was quite original,” said the magician drily. “She remarked 
that you were a dressed-up doll, and asked me if I could not find her 
a man.” 

For one horrible instant Prince Dandytuft could not even shake 
out his lace ruffles. Then he caught sight of the smallest page in the 
court, who was just stuffing the end of the Queen’s train into his 
mouth, and the sight restored the Prince’s inimitable assurance. 

“Ah, poor child!” he murmured, his tone thrilling with a deep 
compassion. Then, with the slightest shrug of his princely shoulders, 
“ But perhaps she will never see the original !” 

The magician shut his watch with a snap and held out his hand to 
the Prince. 

“T may find a man for Campanula, after all!” he said, laughing 
quietly. “Meanwhile, here is the best I can offer you—the gift of 
sunshine and rain and the four winds. As gardener-Prince, you shall 
wander over the face of the earth till you find what you have sown and 


love what you have found.” 
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“ What?” screamed the King and the Queen. 

But the ten minutes was up, and the magician had gone; and in the 
middle of the court-yard Prince Dandytuft, with his crown awry and 
his ruffles tucked inside his sleeves, was digging a hole in the ground 
with his pointed pink finger-nails. 


ll. 


PRINCESS CAMPANULA, as might be supposed from her name, was 
of an exceedingly sociable disposition. 

She began at the age of five to give tea-parties to her dolls; at six, 
she made a scandal in the court by inviting the doll of the scullery- 
maid; at seven, she invited the scullerymaid. There is no doubt that, 
if she had been anyone but the Princess Campanula, she would have 
had a severe scolding quite once a week, till she was grown up; but 
it is a fact that she was grown up long before anybody had learned the 
way to scold her. And it ought to be remembered, in spite of her 
wilful ways, that the Princess was the best of children at heart; for 
when the Queen complained that she was neglecting all the nice little 
girls in the kingdom for the sake of the scullerymaid, she at once asked 
all the nice little girls to come and play too. Nothing could have been 
more obliging than that, for the nice little girls certainly did not know 
how to play half so well as the scullerymaid. Clearly, it would have 
been most unfair to scold the Princess Campanula. 

Now, by the time the little Princess was grown up, the Queen was 
grown old; and that was a bad thing for the country, because the 
King had been dead ever so many years. Then the magician, who 
always settled the Queen’s affairs for her, came and settled that she 
should give up everything in future except garden parties; and that 
meant that Campanula should do all the ruling. So the little Prin- 
cess became a queen, and the country went mad with delight in con- 
sequence. There were balls, and shouts, and rejoicings whichever 
way one turned; and nobody did a stroke of work for a month. But 
the new Queen pouted, and immediately invited all her old playfellows 
to a strawberry-party in the nursery. It was true that the Prime 
Minister had just formed a Cabinet and was waiting for her to attend 
a council; but Campanula did not care a jot for that. 

“The Queen-Mother says I must marry, now that I have come to 
the throne. Isn’t it a bother?” she remarked, picking out the biggest 
strawberry she could find and making her fingers as red as her mouth 
in eating it. There were several gold spoons lying about on the table, 
but Campanula did not seem to see them. 

“You will invite us all to the wedding, won’t you?” cried the 


chorus of playfellows. 
Only the scullerymaid was silent when they said this, and she 
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sighed rather wistfully as she removed all the large strawberries from 
her own plate to the Queen’s. 

“You will not play with us any more,” she murmured presently. 

The little Queen only nodded, for her mouth was much too full to 
speak; then she held out her two hands to the scullerymaid. 

“ You want a handkerchief,” said the scullerymaid; and she took out 
her own and wiped the Queen’s sticky fingers with it, which shows that 
she had certainly learned manners since she left the kitchen. Indeed, it 
would have been difficult by this time to distinguish her from a princess. 

“All the cream has gone!” cried her Majesty in dismay, as soon as 
she could speak again. “ What shall we do?” 

“ Order some more, of course!” replied her other neighbor, who, 
although a duchess, was the Queen’s second-best playmate. 

“ Not if I know it!” said her Majesty, clambering on to the rocking- 
horse and letting her legs swing comfortably to and fro. “If the 
Prime Minister finds out where I am, he won’t give me a moment’s 
peace! We shall have to go without.” 

“ Nonsense !”” said a cheery voice suddenly; and there stood a fresh 
bowl of cream on the table, and there stood the magician with his 
watch in his hand. 

The little Queen gave a scream of delight, and flung herself straight 
from the rocking-horse into the magician’s arms. 

“Oh, you dear, dear magician!” she cried, kissing him with each 
word. “I’m so glad you’ve come! And I needn’t marry a stupid 
prince, need 1?” 

“Of course not! What an idea!” laughed the magician. “ Why 
not marry a gardener ?” 

The Queen stopped hugging him, and stared at him doubtfully with 
her great big eyes. Then a naughty, mischievous smile came and 
twisted up the corners of her soft red mouth. 

“JT will marry a gardener—just for fun!” she declared. “ Only 
how am I to do it without letting the Prime Minister know?” 

“ Are you not the Queen?” murmured the scullerymaid softly. 

“To be sure I am!” cried her Majesty, clapping her hands. “I 
keep on forgetting it! I’ll go at once and interrupt the council that’s 
waiting for me, and. 

“Wait a moment,” said the magician, with one eye on his watch. 
“T shall be a thousand miles away by the time you come back, and I 
must give you a present before I go. Let me see, what do you want 
to-day, I wonder ?” 

He glanced her over critically and shook his wise old head. 

“ Really, child, those eyes of yours are much too large for ordinary 
use,” he said severely. “I cannot help thinking that a new set of 
eyelashes, just to hide them a little from the vulgar gaze——” 
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“Oh, no!” objected the chorus of playfellows loudly. 

But they were too late. The magician had gone, and the eyelashes 
had come—beautiful, long, fairy eyelashes, drooping over the large, 
round, childish eyes that looked out, half startled, from beneath them. 

“Tt is really an improvement, after all,” remarked the chorus of 
playfellows. 

The little scullerymaid said nothing, as before; for it seemed to 

her that there was nothing to say. The Queen had always been the 
most beautiful person in the world to her, and now she was a little 
more beautiful,—that was all. 
ITI. 
OutsinE the city walls a gardener was standing with a spade in 
his hand. He was tall and straight and strong, with a red-brown skin 
that the sun and the rain and the four winds had given him, and a 
look in his eyes that only comes to those who have lived long with the 
flowers and the bees and the singing-birds. At his feet a puny green 
plant was making a struggle to grow, and the gardener’s face wore a 
whimsical expression as he bent over it. 

“Just for the want of a few genuine, honest Lieanaine tears!” he 
observed. “It is really most unfortunate that I am neither honest 
nor genuine, and that the noisy expression of grief bores me.” 

A girl with a serious face, who was walking by, stopped and glanced 
at him rather wistfully. 

“Are you one of the gardeners who have come to sue for the Queen’s 
hand?” she asked. 

The man looked up and made her an elaborate bow. “I am not 
a real gardener,” he answered fantastically; “in fact, there is nothing 
real about me at all. For although I look like a gardener, I am indeed 
a king’s son; yet although I am a king’s son, no one will believe me 
to be anything but a gardener. Are you real?” 

The girl shook her head slowly from side to side. “No, I am 
not real either,” she answered. “I should be a scullerymaid if I were 
real; yet I do not wash dishes, and I am playmate to a queen. Why 
are you here, if you are a king’s son?” 

“ My striking originality and the stupidity of others drove me out 
of my country,” explained Prince Dandytuft, with a smile at his own 
wit. “I wanted to plant things instead of holding receptions; and 
the people said I was mad. You must admit that it is more amusing 
to plant things than to hold receptions !” 

The scullerymaid nodded. “Go on,” she said. 

“Well,” proceeded the Prince, “I happened to plant one of the 
Prime Minister’s speeches, and there came up chestnuts. Then I 
planted the Lord High Treasurer’s wig, and there came up honesty ; 
after which, the Prime Minister nearly expired of envy and every one 
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else of astonishment. All this led to argument, so I came away. 
Argument exhausts me.” | 

“And what have you planted here?” asked the scullerymaid. 

The Prince glanced down at the puny green plant, and the whim- 
sical look again stole into his face. 

“Here I have planted the eyelash of a princess,” he said. “The 
wind brought it to me to-day at sunrise—you never saw so charming 
a fairy eyelash! I planted it for the sake of a memory; and just for 
the want of a few genuine human tears it will not grow. That is the 
worst of memories; they never lead to anything, and they always want 
tears. But they do not bore me like realities.” 

Most of his remarks were lost on the scullerymaid, for long before 
he had finished speaking she had flung herself down on the ground, 
sobbing as if her heart would break. 

Then honest, genuine human tears fell on the puny green plant, 
as the Prince had wished; and as they rained all over it, the plant 
began to shoot up, and it grew and grew and grew till it was just tall 
enough to reach the Prince’s shoulder. Then it stopped growing, and 
out of the middle of the crumpled young leaves opened a white flower 
like a bell; and right down in the depths of its cup a winsome, large- 
eyed, mischievous face of a girl laughed up at the Prince and at the 
little scullerymaid, who was standing on tiptoe to see it. 

“It is the face of my memory—I should say, of the Princess Cam- 
panula,” observed the gardener-Prince. “And still, I am glad to find, 
her appearance does not bore me!” 

“It is not a princess at all; it is the Queen,” contradicted the 
scullerymaid, which showed that her manners were not yet perfect in 
spite of her court-training. “ You will marry her; I know you will! 
And I shall have no one to play with.” 

Then she dried her tears and went back to the palace. 

There were only three gardeners who applied for the Queen’s hand 
on the following morning, when she held her daily reception of gar- 
deners. This was not so surprising as it sounds, for her Majesty had 
been receiving gardeners for three-and-thirty days, and nearly every- 
body in the kingdom who was a gardener, or could possibly pretend to 
be one, had already applied and been refused. 

The Queen was cross; though, perhaps, no one knew it except the 
scullerymaid, who stood behind her throne and could have told any 
one exactly how many times her Majesty’s breath fluttered the lace 
at her throat, and how many times the point of her little silver shoe 
tapped the ground impatiently, and perhaps, too, how often she was 
wishing in her wilful little mind that she had not determined to marry 
a gardener at all. And the first of the three suitors who stepped 
up to the throne this morning had a very bad time of it. 
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“ What can have induced you to think that I should ever wish to 
marry you?” began the little Queen sarcastically. 

“ My great esteem and respect, and my devotion to your Majesty’s 
interests” stammered the first suitor unhappily. 

“Bah! Does the silly person think he is applying for a situation?” 
inquired her Majesty of the scullerymaid. 

“T assure your Majecty that my references——” again began the 
first suitor. 

The Queen dismissed him with a wave of her hand. “Take your 
references to the Minister of Horticulture,” she commanded petulantly ; 
and the Minister of Horticulture, whose office was already crowded with 
disappointed suitors, lost his temper for the three-and-thirtieth time 
in the last three-and-thirty days. 

The second suitor came off no better than the first. 

“No one in the kingdom, your Majesty, can grow cabbages equal 
to mine,” he protested, when the Queen again waved her hand im- 
patiently. 

“This is not a flower-show,” said the little Queen, and she turned 
wearily to the scullerymaid and vowed she would see no more gardeners 
to-day. 

“There is only one more,” murmured the scullerymaid. 

“Oh, bother!” said her Majesty, yawning. “Let him go to the 
Minister of——” 

“You had better see him,” interrupted the scullerymaid, and her 
voice trembled a litile. 

“Why should I?” asked the Queen. 

“ Because you will marry him,” answered the scullerymaid sorrow- 
fully. 

Then the door opened for the third time, and the last suitor ap- 
peared. He looked much more like a gardener than any of the others, 
for he carried a plant in his hand, and his skin was browned by the 
sun, and his hair lay in waves round his temples, just as the wind had 
blown it; and he had done nothing to his rough, threadbare clothes 
_ to make them fit to come to court. Certainly, if the little Queen had 
been less cross and sleepy, she would have noticed that here was some- 
thing like a gardener at last! 

“ Why have you come here?” she asked with a sufficiently bad grace 
to discourage any ordinary lover. But the Prince merely smiled. 

“ Because you are the only Princess whose appearance has never 
bored me,” he answered lightly. 

The Queen stopped pouting, and opened her large, round eyes to 


stare at him. 
“You talk as though all the princesses in the world had been at 


your feet!” she exclaimed. 
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“Most of them have,” responded the Prince, with the utmost un- 
concern. “It was very monotonous.” 

Her desire to yawn suddenly left Campanula. This last suitor of 
hers promised to be amusing, at least; and she forgot that she had 
nearly refused to see him. 

“Who are you?” she asked curiously. 

“T am a gardener,” he answered. 

“Then who were you?” she pursued impatiently. 

Prince Dandytuft shook out the fringe of rags that hung from the 
end of his sleeves and laughed. 

“T was a dressed-up doll,” he replied. 

The Queen looked puzzled. Somehow, the words he used seemed 
familiar to her; anyhow, her curiosity about him was only half satis- 
fied. 

“And when you were a dressed-up doll,” she went on slowly, “ did 
you never fall in love?” 

“Yes,” said the gardener-Prince; “I believe I did. And I have 
been in love ever since—with a memory.” 

“ With a memory!” echoed the little Queen. “ How dull!” 

“T suppose it was,” admitted her suitor, looking at her reflectively. 
“At the time I did not notice it.” 

The scullerymaid bent towards the Queen. “Ask him what he has 
to offer you,” she whispered. 

Prince Dandytuft heard, and came a step nearer. 

“Only a memory,” he said simply, and placed his green plant at 
the Queen’s feet. 

In the middle of the crumpled young leaves the single white bell- 
flower still held itself erect, and from the depths of its cup the little 
Queen’s face laughed up at her. 

“Ts this your memory?” she asked softly. 

The Prince nodded. For the only time in his life he did not want 
to be brilliant. 

A little troubled look crept into the Queen’s big eyes. 

“And are you still in love with it?” she asked in a whisper. 

Prince Dandytuft looked the Queen in the face and broke into a 


hearty laugh. 
“No! Ten thousand times, no/”’ he shouted, and stretched out 


his arms towards her. 

“T’m so glad,” laughed the little Queen happily, when she had 
come down from her throne and been kissed quite a number of times. 
“ Of course, it is very nice to be a memory and to be grown in a pot, 
but I’d much sooner be treated like a real person. Wouldn’t you?” 

“Anything,” said the Prince with emphasis, “is better than being 


called a dressed-up doll.” 
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Then she knew. 

“Could such a thing ever have happened to you?” she asked inno- 
cently. 

“Tt did once—before I became a real person,” said Prince Dandy- 
tuft. 
_ “At last you two have made it up,” remarked the magician, who 
happened to appear at the moment with his watch in his hand. “A 
pretty long time you’ve been about it too! When J was a young man— 
but things have altered in the last five thousand years. Now, Dandy- 
tuft, what can I do for you?—a court suit and a diamond crown?” 

The Prince could not shake out the rags at the end of his sleeves, 
for his arms were still round the little Queen; so he just glanced in a 
casual manner over his shoulder and nodded indifferently at the magi- 


cian. 
“ Clothes bo~} me,” he said languidly. “And I cannot endure inter- 


ference.” 

The magician took the hint and disappeared. So did the scullery- 
maid, for she went back to the kitchen and became a real person like 
everyone else, and washed dishes to the end of her days. 

As for the little Queen and the gardener, they talked about them- 


selves without stopping forever after. 
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ON THE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM 
BY SUSIE M. BEST 


GAT me up to Bethlehem I gat me up to Bethlehem,— 
| To see a wonder rare; J trow ’twas somewhat far,— 
(Meheard it rumored far and near And I had wine to cheer, but ah, 
The Promised Prince was there. ) I tasted vinegar ! 
I gat me up to Bethlehem I gat me up to Bethlehem ; 
To find the Blessed Babe ; How chanced it I should see 
(Foretold by old-time saints to be Where never yet a hill upreared, 
A lost world’s astrolabe. ) A hill called Calvary ? 
I gat me up to Bethlehem, I gat me up to Bethlehem 
All uncompanioned I ; To find the little King ; 
(A miracle! A miracle ! (Meseemed I saw upon the way 
A mocking crowd was nigh !) A cross where felons swing. ) 
I gat me up to Bethlehem, I gat me up to Bethlehem 
No sound the silence stirred ; With saddened heart, I ween, 
But on a sudden, like a roar, For well I knew upon that road 


“Hail, King of Jews!’’ I heard Prophetic sights I’d seen. 














AN ANTI-MASONIC 
MYSTIFICATION 
By Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. 


- 


\ X J E are told by a recent writer that when Anthony Sayer, George 
Payne, Dr. Desaguliers, and a few others, in 1717, organ- 
ized in London the Masonic Order, their object was to pro- 
cure the secession of all Catholic nations from Rome and to prepare the 
union of all the peoples of the earth under the dominion of Great Brit- 
ain. If they entertained such far-reaching designs under their ostensible 
purpose of promoting toleration, good-fellowship, and benevolence, they 
must have felt themselves cruelly deceived, for their earliest extension 
on foreign soil was the founding at Saint-Germain of the Paris lodge, 
in 1725, under Lord Derwentwater, the Chevalier Maskelyne, Dr. Ram- 
say, and other Jacobites, who found the secrecy of the Order an admi- 
rable cloak for Catholic plots against the House of Hanover, and its 
spread on the Continent was largely owing to the use made of it by the 
exiled Stuarts. It is therefore not easy to understand the antagonism 
manifested towards it, almost from the beginning, by the Holy See— 
an antagonism which has necessarily resulted in mutual hostility. 


Outside of England and her colonies the development of Masonry 
was by no means rapid, but the Church early took the alarm, and in 
1738 Clement XII. condemned it in his bull In eminenti. No reason 
for this was alleged except its secrecy and that under its rules men of 
all religions associate together, giving rise to suspicions of evil, where- 
fore all members incur excommunication removable only by the Pope, 
and all bishops are instructed to prosecute and punish them as vehe- 
mently suspect of heresy. As the Parlement of Paris refused to register 
this bull, it could scarce accomplish much outside of the Papal States, 
except in Spain, but within them it was rendered effective by an edict 
of the Cardinal Secretary of State, January 14, 1739, pronouncing 
irremissible pain of death, not only on all members but on all who tempt 
others to join or favor the society in any way, such as leasing a house 
for its use. This was a declaration of war to the knife, although the 
only victim of the death-penalty is said to have been the French author 


of a book on Masonry. In spite of the Papal denunciation the Grand- 
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Mastership in France was assumed, in 1742, by Louis de Bourbon, 
Count of Clermont, a Prince of the blood royal, and the Order con- 
tinued to grow. In the Jubilee of 1750 so many of the pilgrims flock- 
ing to Rome had to be relieved of excommunication incurred on this 
account that the attention of Benedict XIV. was called to it and, May 
18, 1751, he issued the constitution Providas, in which he renewed and 
confirmed the bull of Clement XII.; he pointed out the injury to the 
faith arising from the association of men of different beliefs and he 
invoked the aid of all Catholic princes to enforce the mandates of the 
Holy See. After this Rome appears to have been quiescent until, in 
1789, the arch-impostor Cagliostro had the audacity to attempt to 
found a lodge in the Holy City. Arrested December 27th of that year, 
his trial by the Inquisition lasted until April 7, 1791, although he freely 
confessed and recanted and offered to sign any declaration that might 
be drawn up for the purpose of disillusioning his disciples. It was 
probably to this that he owed his escape from execution, for his sen- 
tence recites that he had incurred the death-penalty provided by the 
edict of 1739, but as a special mercy it was commuted to life imprison- 
ment in a fortress; he was immured in the castle of San Leone, where 
he is supposed to have died in 1795. 

The upheaval of the French Revolution distracted the attention of 
the Papacy from Masonry, and under Napoleon it was too valuable an 
instrument of his policy to be meddled with, but Pius VII. was scarce 
more than reseated on his throne when he issued, August 15, 1814, the 
brief St antiqua, and two edicts of his Secretary of State were directed 
against it. Thus far Masonry, although so rudely attacked, had ap- 
parently done nothing to provoke hostility, but a real danger soon 
manifested itself in one of its offshoots, the secret society of the Car- 
bonari—a distinct organization, with very decided political objects, 
but modelled on the Masonic pattern. As it claimed not to be included 
in the decrees of Clement and Benedict, Pius issued, September 13, 
1821, his bull Ecclesiam, subjecting it to the same penalties and 
charging it, among other crimes, with allowing every man to enjoy his 
own religious opinions, than which scarce anything can be more per- 
nicious. Then Leo XII., in his bull Que graviora, May 12, 1825, in- 
forms us that immediately on his accession he had diligently investi- 
gated these sects and had found that they were spreading and were 
threatening the peace of Europe, wherefore he reissues the decrees of 
his predecessors and impressively urges princes and prelates to be vigi- 
lant in repressing the evil. Pius VIII. followed, May 21, 1829, with the 
encyclical Traditi, in which the former Papal utterances were con- 
firmed as against the secret societies from which, as from the depths 
of the abyss, have arisen the evils so destructive to religion and to the 
State. The encyclical Mirari vos, of Gregory XVI., August 15, 1832, 
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is commonly quoted as directed against Masonry, but is rather a fierce 
objurgation of all modern progress and of the pestilent madness of 
so-called freedom of conscience, while the secret societies are only alluded 
to as sewers of sacrilege, wickedness, and blasphemy, and the chief 
source of the calamities of the times. It seems to have become cus- 
tomary for each new Pontiff to signalize his accession by some outburst 
of the kind, and Pius IX., in his encyclical Qui pluribus, November 9, 
1846, renewed against these clandestine bodies the anathema of his 
predecessors and ordered its strict enforcement. His bitter experi- 
ences during the next two decades explain the wrath against Masonry 
exhaled in the allocution Multiplices inter, September 25, 1865. To it 
are attributed the wars and seditions that have convulsed Europe and 
brought such evils on the Church;. the utterances of the Holy See had 
been so unsuccessful that Masonry had spread everywhere, owing to the 
ignorant belief that it is innoxious. and charitable and that religion has 
nothing to dread from it, wherefore he is compelled again to condemn 
it and to confirm the penalties set forth in previous Papal constitutions. 
Naturally in the great bull Apostolice Sedis, October 12, 1869, the 
Masons, the Carbonari, and all similar societies are included in the 
excommunications late sententie, absolution for which is reserved to 
the Holy See. Finally, in the epistle Scite profecto, July 14, 1873, he 
set the example, which has proved so fruitful, of attributing Masonry 
to Satan, for he says it can only be the Devil, the eternal adversary of 
God, who is responsible for it; he founded it and has contrived its 
development. 

Subsequently to this the Grand Orient of Paris gave some color to 
such accusations by removing from its conditions of membership the 
belief in God and immortality, and substituting a declaration that it 
had nothing to do with metaphysical conceptions—an admission of infi- 
delity which promptly brought from Albert Pike, as Grand Commander 
of the Scottish Rite in the United States, and from the Prince of Wales, 
as Grand Master of English Masonry, decrees sundering all relations 
with the French organization. Leo XIII. took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and in the long and elaborate encyclical Humanum genus, 
April 20, 1884, he undertook to examine the whole doctrine and methods 
and objects of Masonry, so that its maleficent pestilence might be under- 

“stood and restrained. The result of this investigation is condensed in 
_the opening sentence, that the human race is divided into two sections, 
of which one serves God and Christ while the other is the kingdom of 
Satan and wars against God. To the latter belongs the Masonic Order, 
for it seeks to overthrow the Church of God and to restore the paganism 
of eighteen centuries ago, in which insane desire may be recognized 
the quenchless hate and thirst for revenge of Satan against God. In 
the most solemn manner the bishops throughout the Catholic world were 
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commanded to tear off their masks from the Masons and to teach the 
people what they are in reality. 

So. formal and absolute a declaration from the infallible Head of 
the Church could not fail to produce a profound impression upon the 
faithful. The necessary corollary was seen to be that Masonry is Devil- 
worship, and honest fanaticism eagerly developed the theme. Father 
Joseph Miller, of Vienna, in his “ Geheimnisse der Hille,” or Secrets 
of Hell, proved that Masonry is organized Satan-worship, and so did 
Jean Kostka in his “ Lucifer démasqué.” Bishop Fava, of Grenoble, 
declared that it is nothing but the religion of Satan. Archbishop Meu- 
rin, S.J., in his exhaustive “La Franc-Maconnerie Synagogue de 
Satan,” describes Charleston as the provisional Rome of the. Satanic 
Synagogue, where Satan appears to his representative and issues his 
orders, for the Grand Master of the Supreme Council of Charleston is 
the Pope, the Vicar-General of Satan upon earth. The rites of this 
infernal cult are not reserved to the higher degrees, for the anonymous 
author of “La Loque Noire” tells us that the very-apprentice, at his 
first initiation, is taught that Lucifer is the Good God, and in order to 
obliterate his Christian baptism he receives the baptism of fire, which 
is the baptism of Lucifer. ra 

It was not, however, honest fanaticism alone which followed the 
impulsion given by the encyclical Humanum genus. The possibilities 
of the situation were quickly grasped by an individual who presents 
himself to us as a typical product of fin de stécle decadent civilization. 
Gabriel Jogand-Pagés, better known by his pseudonym of Léo Taxil, was 
born in Marseilles in 1854. He received a good education, partly at the 
hands of the Jesuits, and while yet a youth betook himself to journalism, 
wherein he speedily won distinction by reckless contempt for religion 
and virulent personalities. To escape a sentence of eight years’ im- 
prisonment he fied to Geneva in 1876; an amnesty enabled him to 
return to France, and in 1879 he settled in Paris, where his attacks on 
the clergy brought him a series of prosecutions and condemnations, the 
heaviest of which was in the sum of sixty-five thousand ‘francs for a 
scandalous work entitled “ Les Amours secrétes de Pie IX.” He estab- 
lished an anti-clerical book-store; his tireless pen produced a series of 
irreligious books, many of which had a very extended sale, and he issued 
a daily paper entitled L’Anti-Clérical, to promote an association of 
freethinkers which he founded and which before long numbered seven- 
teen thousand members. Regardless of truth, fertile in imagination, 
and audacious in assertion, he won for himself the reputation of one 
of the most dangerous antagonists of the faith. 

The reception throughout the Catholic world of the encyclical Hu- 
manum genus suggested to him that credulity might be a more profit- 
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able field to cultivate than incredulity. Light suddenly broke in upon 
his darkened soul in the early morning of April 24, 1885, and he was 
a converted and penitent sinner. He closed his anti-clerical book-shop 
and suppressed his irreligious writings. His conversion was regarded 
as a triumph of Divine grace, and the Papal Nuncio in Paris, Mgr. di 
Rende, condescended to absolve him from the numerous excommuni- 
cations which he had incurred. As a convert his ardor for the faith 
was even greater than had been his former antagonism, and the ency- 
clical pointed out Masonry as the subject of attack. He had entered 
the Order in 1881, but had soon afterwards left it, without advancing 
beyond the degree of apprentice, but ignorance of its secrets was to him 
no impediment in revealing its hidden villanies, and in 1885 and 1886 
he published a series of works comprehended under the general title 
of “ Révélations complétes sur la Franc-Maconnerie” which had an 
enormous circulation. Their general purport was to prove that Ma- 
sonry is Satan worship, based on the elder Manicheism and medieval 
Catharism, and as regard for truth never restrained the activity of his 
invention, he was at no loss in proving his thesis with abundant docu- 
ments and rituals and marvels well adapted to gratify popular curiosity. 
He devoted an entire volume to female Masons—who are non-existent 
in regular Masonry—and his foul imagination revelled in describing 
the scenes which occur in “ androgynous” lodges. Throughout Europe 
these works were received with great applause by the Catholic press, 
which pointed out that all this was the direct development of the Refor- 
mation, and Father Gruber, S8.J., in his German translation asserted 
that Masonry was thus only carrying out what Luther had begun. 

The field proved too large and productive for a single laborer, and 
Taxil called around him several writers of the same stamp—notably a 
Dr. Hacks, who, under the pseudonym of Dr. Bataille, produced a work 
of nearly two thousand pages entitled “ Le Diable au XIX® Siécle,” in 
which all Protestants were represented as in reality Luciferans. An- 
other of the group was an Italian named Domenico Margiotta, whose 
chief production was “ Adriano Lemmi, chef supréme des Francs- 
Macons;” of this a German translation was issued at Paderborn, for 
the right of which he demanded fifty thousard francs. The character 
of these books can be guessed from the fact that for repeating in the 
Papal sheet Moniteur de Rome a shocking account of the hideous 
and beastly practices of a lodge in Swiss Freiburg, Mgr. Véglein was 
prosecuted and condemned in two thousand five hundred francs. The 
fact is that the associates used to chuckle together over the limitless 
popular credulity which they were exploiting, and to rival each other 
in the extravagance of their inventions. They included Spiritualism 
as one of the forms of Masonry, and if one of them related how in a 
table-turning séance the table suddenly rose on two legs while the other 
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two clutched the unlucky medium by the throat and strangled him to 
death, another one capped the story with a scene in which the table 
floated to the ceiling and descended as a crocodile, which sat down at 
the piano and played for the delectation of the assemblage. Nothing 
was too absurd to be printed and the wildest fictions were devoutly ac- 
cepted as truth. Margiotta received letters of thanks and recommenda- 
tion from the Bishops of Grenoble, Annecy, Pamiers, Montauban, 
Oran, and Tarentaise, and from the Archbishop of Aix and the Patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, while Leo XIII. recompensed him with the Order 
of the Holy Sepulchre. The Pope, in fact, assisted the industry of 
Taxil and his collaborators with several stirring trumpet-blasts to stim- 
ulate popular horror of Masonry. In the vernacular encyclical Dail’ 
Alto, October 15, 1890, addressed to the clergy and people of Italy, he 
described it as pervaded with the spirit of Satan and burning like him 
with implacable hatred of Christ. Again, on December 8, 1892, he 
addressed to the Italians his letter Custodi, a dithyrambic exhortation 
conveying a fearful picture of the war waged by Masonry against both 
ihe heavenly and the earthly fatherland, against the religion of our 
fathers and civilization itself. On the same date the epistle Inimica 
vis, addressed to the Italian bishops, asserts that the diabolical spirit 
of all former sects is revived in Masonry, which attacks everything 
sacred, while the public, lulled in false security, does not recognize the 
danger, for Christianity itself is at stake. 


In the various productions of the Taxil workshop allusions were 
made to two matters which assumed especial importance in the devel- 
opment of the anti-Masonic movement. One of these was the so-called 
Palladium, or inner and higher Order of Masonry, of which Stevens, 
in his “ Cyclopedia of Fraternities,” informs us that it claims to have 
been instituted in 1730 and to have been early introduced into Charles- 
ton, where it lay dormant until it was revived in 1886 as the new and 
reformed Palladium to impart new force to the traditions of high-grade 
Masonry, but that little is known of it, as its membership is very limited 
and its proceedings are strictly secret. Dr. Bataille, however, tells us 
that it was founded by Albert Pike on September 20, 1870, the day on 
which the Italian troops entered Rome and overthrew the temporal 
power. As, in the Taxilian scheme, Charleston, with its Sanctum 
Regnum, was, until the death of Albert Pike in 1891, the head-quarters 
of Luciferan Masonry, the Palladium was eagerly seized upon and 
developed to its utmost terrifying capacity. Its “triangles” constitute 
the inner lodges in which the Satanic spirit of the Order exhibits itself 
without disguise, and it is the real directing and governing body. Initi- 
ation to the third and highest degree of a triangle is always conducted 
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by the demon in person, and, according to Archbishop Meurin, it is in 
these triangles that Satan appears to his wershippers and issues his 
orders. To render the story complete, a high-priestess of the Luciferan 
cult was necessary, and one was found in the person of Miss Diana 
Vaughan. 

The distinguished descent of this personage rendered her worthy 
of the honor. Thomas Vaughan, twin-brother of Henry Vaughan the 
Silurist, was the head of the Rosicrucians, whose object was the over- 
throw of the Papacy. On March 25, 1645, he signed a compact with 
Satan assuring him thirty-three years of life for the propagation of 
Luciferism. In 1646 he came to America and domiciled himself with 
the Lenni-Lenape. While there he was visited by Venus-Astarte, who 
submitted herself to his embraces and in eleven days presented him 
with a daughter, to whom he gave the name Diana and whom he left 
with the Indians when he returned to England in 1648. She married 
the greatest warrior of the tribe and gave birth to a boy, who in 1675 
was suddenly brought to his grandfather in Hamburg for a few hours, 
during which Vaughan had the gift of the Lenape tongue, and who 
then disappeared back to his Indian home. From him was Diana de- 
scended; her father was an earnest Palladist who founded the great 
triangle of the Eleven-Seven in Louisville, with its three thousand 
members; he carefully trained her in Palladism, and in 1884, after 
passing through the lower grades, she was initiated as a member of the 
Eleven-Seven. While yet a girl she had betrothed herself to the great 
daimon Asmodeus, and when twenty-five, on April 8, 1889, at the com- 
mand of Lucifer, she was officially presented to the latter in the Sanc- 
tum Regnum of Charleston. There he appeared to her in majestic 
beauty seated on a throne of diamonds, and, amid wonders surpassing 
those of the Arabian Nights, he announced to Albert Pike that he 
consecrated her his high-priestess and the organ of his wishes, to be 
everywhere held in highest respect, whereupon Pike signed a decree 
to that effect addressed to all the triangles. 


There was, however, another high-priestess, also of daimonic origin, 
named Sophia Walder, the putative daughter of Phileas Walder, a 
Protestant pastor of high grade in Masonry, but in reality the offspring 
of Lucifer by Walder’s wife or mistress, Ida Jacobsen. It was foretold 
that in the summer of 1896 she would go to Jerusalem, where, on Sep- 
tember 29, she would give birth to a daughter by the daimon Bitru; 
the latter in thirty-three years will have a daughter by the daimon © 
Decarabia, and she in thirty-three years more (1962) will give birth 
to Antichrist. As the destined great-grandam of Antichrist, Sophia 
was held in the highest reverence by the Palladists; she had been spe- 
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cially trained in Charleston by Albert Pike and was gifted with sundry 
supernatural powers, such as rendering her body fluid and passing 
through a stone wall. She and Diana quarrelled when the latter, 
March 25, 1885, sought, in the triangle Saint-Jacques of Paris, initia- 
tion to the highest degree of Maitresse Chevaliére Templiére and re- 
fused to perform the ceremony of spitting upon and stabbing a conse- 
crated Host. Diana, after being worsted in the struggle, created a schism 
in the Palladium and organized the Independent Regenerated Lucifer- 
ans—a body which should be purely Luciferan and not Satanic. The 
London “convent” of this Regenerated Palladium resolved on a public 
- propaganda of the faith and entrusted its conduct to her. Accordingly, 
Taxil issued, March 21, 1895, the first number of-a periodical entitled 
Le Palladium régénéré et ibre—Directrice Miss Diana Vaughan. Ina 
manner designedly offensive to Catholics it set forth the creed of the 
sect, which was a curious adaptation of the dualistic Catharism of the 
Albigenses. Lucifer, the Light-bringer, is the principle of intelligence 
and light; Adonai of matter and death, and they have been in conflict 
since long before the creation of the worlds. The book “ Apadno” gives 
the Bible history in its true shape, relating how Adonai created the 
animal man while Lucifer conferred on him intelligence and the power 
of reproduction. The soul is an emanation of Lucifer, which Adonai 
is always trying to win over. After death the saints of Lucifer are 
reunited to him in his kingdom of eternal fire; imperfect souls have a- 
new trial through transmigration into animals or man; the saints of 
Adonai are cast into his kingdom of water, where they exist as spirits 
until the final victory of Lucifer, when they will be destroyed. At 
present humanity is everywhere emancipated from Adonai except on 
earth and in the planet Oolis. The angels of Lucifer, the Good God, 
are called daimons and are of both sexes; their chiefs are Moloch, 
Beelzebub, Baal, Asmodeus, Antichrist, Astarte, Leviathan, Behemoth, 
ete. The spirits of Adonai are unsexual and are known as maleakhs; 
their chiefs are deserters from Lucifer—Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, Ra- 
phael, etc. One of the worst and most powerful of them is known to 
Catholics as the Blessed Virgin; her name among Palladists is Mirzam 
in so far as relates to her human life, but spiritually she is the abomi- 
nable Lilith. Jesus, the son of the maleakhs, Joseph and Mirzam, had 
good qualities derived from his ancestor Beelzebub, but pride wrought 
his fall; he betrayed the Good God when he signed the covenant of 
Mount Tabor, after which his work was evil. In 1995 Antichrist will 
reveal himself; the reigning Pope, who will be a converted Jew, will 
abandon Catholicism and will embrace Lucifer-worship. A year of war 
will ensue, during which the Catholics will be exterminated, and this 
will be followed by the heavenly struggle between the daimons of Luci- _ 
fer and the maleakhs of Adonai, ending in the overthrow of the latter, 
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who will be confined in Saturn under guard of the spirits of light, 
already visible there, as they form the rings encircling the planet. 
Three monthly numbers of the Palladiwm appeared, horrifying the 
faithful with these blasphemies, whose suggestiveness was heightened 
with abundance of mysterious detail. All this, however, was merely the 
prelude to a dexterous comedy. The Palladium was discontinued, and 
with July 1st it was replaced with another monthly entitled Miss 
Diana Vaughan. Mémoires d’une Ex-Palladiste, which opened with 
a quarrel between Diana and the convent of London, her defiance of 
that body, and her conversion to Catholicism, with the resolution to 
devote her life to undoing the evil which she had so blindly wrought 
hitherto. This conversion was precipitated by a visit, June 6th, from 
Beelzebub, Ashtaroth, Moloch, and Asmodeus, in their customary ra- 
diant beauty, but wroth against her because she had promised, out of 
consideration for Joan of Arc, not to speak of the Virgin Mary in 
terms of disrespect. To protect herself against them she invoked Joan 
of Arc, when they were transformed into their real shape of demons 
with horns and tail and disappeared howling. She sought the retreat 
of a convent, where her conversion was completed and she was admitted 
to the mysteries of religion. Her consecration to her new faith was 
to be manifested by writing her autobiography, to appear in the 
monthly issues of her periodical. ‘ 
The Catholic world hailed with acclaim this new evidence of divine 
grace, akin to that of Taxil’s conversion. But in Diana’s case it was 
accompanied with the necessity of the strictest seclusion, for her life, 
it was asserted, would not have been worth an hour’s purchase if the 
Palladists, maddened by her desertion and her revelations, shouid be 
able io reach her with the dagger or the bowl. Only a few friends of 
tried fidelity were to know the place of refuge wheuce month by month 
she poured forth her narrative and her descriptions of the fearful 
secrets of Masonry. It shows the inexhaustible imaginations of Taxil 
and his collaborators that after ten years of shocking disclosures they 
could still feed the insatiable appetite of public credulity with an endless 
flood of marvels of the most diverse character. We have, for instance, 
a melodramatic scene in which Albert Pike, disillusioned of his earlier 
paganism and wearied with hermetical researches after the Grand 
Arcanum, flees to a solitude where Korah, Dathan, and Abiram rise 
from the solid rock, convert him to Lucifer-worship, and gratify him 
with some particles of the philosopher’s stone. The grotesque is car- 
ried to its highest denomination in the account of Friar Francisco 
Barri and his spouse, the salamander Elkbamstar, and in that of the 
Magus Van Geer, who used to divide his body into minute fragments, 
which when put into a sack reunited themselves. We hear of Brother 
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Hubert, who has for protecting daimon Arkathapias, the terrible favor- 
ite of Moloch, and who possesses the faculty of bilocation—of being in 
several places at the same time. Audacity is pushed to the utmost in 
the account of miraculous proceedings in the triangle of Malta, where 
various English officers are named as witnesses and we are told that 
Rear-Admiral Markham, who became Grand Master March 6, 1893, 
on reading the minutes of the meeting, expressed incredulity, when 
he was instantaneously transported to the Sanctum Regnum of Charles- 
ton, where the Baphomet asked him if he still doubted, and on his 
declaring his belief he was similarly conveyed back to Malta. 

It is humiliating to modern intelligence that such a farrago of 
absurdities, poured forth month after month, should be unhesitatingly 
accepted by the devout, but so it was. As an evidence of her converted 
zeal Diana composed a little devotional work, “La Neuvaine Eucha- 
ristique,” and sent a copy of it, in November, 1895, to Leo XIII., by 
whose order Cardinal-Vicar Parocchi returned her a special Papal 
benediction, adding his own and expressing his sympathy; her con- 
version is a magnificent triumph of grace, and he is reading her 
Mémoires, which he finds of palpitating interest. Diana also published 
in the summer of 1896 “ Le 33¢ Crispi,” a heavy volume of five hun- 
dred pages, revealing all the secrets of Italian politics and Masonry. 
Mgr. Vicenzo Sardi, one of the Papal secretaries, in a letter of July 
11th, thanks her for a copy and urges her to continue to unmask the 
iniquitous sect; it was for this that Providence had so long permitted 
her to belong to it. He alludes, however, to calumnious reports deny- 
ing her existence, which he regards as artifices of Masonry, and suggests 
that her disproval of them would be for the benefit of a multitude of 
souls. The fact is, there were too many in the secret of the imposture 
for it to be kept. About this time Margiotta and Dr. Hacks quarrelled 
with Taxil over the division of the profits and began to boast of their 
share in the business. Yet the leading organ of the Church, the Civilta 
Cattolica, in an issue for September, 1896, speaks of Miss Diana 
Vaughan, called from the depths of darkness to the light of God, pre- 
pared by divine Providence, armed with personal knowledge and ex- 
perience, who turns to the service of the Church and seems to be inex- 
haustible in her precious publications, which have not their equal for 
exactitude and usefulness. Freemasonry in consternation, to escape 
her blows, denies her existence and treats her as a myth. In fact, an 
‘Italian. translation of the Mémoires was published in Rome by the 
Rivista Antimassonica, the official organ of the Anti-Masonic Union of 
Italy. 

Yet the crisis was approaching. Under the impulse of Papal utter- 
ances and fabricated revelations a great Anti-Masonic Congress had 
been summoned to meet in Trent at the end of September. The gather- 
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ing was enthusiastic and successful. The honorary president was the 
Prince-Bishop of Trent and the presiding officer was Prince Karl zu 
Lowenstein; the number of members was about a thousand, among 
whom were thirty-six bishops and the delegates of about fifty more; 
there was a great procession, reckoned at eighteen thousand strong; a 
telegram from Leo XIII. conveyed his blessing on the assemblage; a 
crusade against Masonry was decreed, and the Congress unanimously 
‘ declared that Masonry is the Synagogue of Satan and that Masons 
recognize Lucifer as God. Léo Taxil was the hero of the hour and 
was appointed on a commission to organize a universal anti-Masonic 
association, but there were four honest Germans hardy enough to ex- 
press doubts as to the existence of Diana Vaughan, and on September 
29th a special session was held to consider the question. Demand was 
made for the details of her conversion and for the names of her god- 
parents and of the bishop who authorized her first communion. Taxil 
replied that he had the proofs in his pocket but could not produce them, 
as it would imperil her life; all he could do was to communicate pri- 
vaiely to an ecclesiastic going to Rome the name of a bishop who should 
be summoned on some pretext to the Curia and who would give to the 
Pope himself the necessary assurances. Bishop Lazzareschi was selected 
as the recipient of the confidence. Taxil met him in the evening at 
the episcopal palace. Some months later he declared that Taxil had 
refused, on a frivolous pretext, to give him the name of the bishop, 
whereupon Taxil gave him the lie direct, and his prolonged silence 
during the interval shows that he recognized the delicacy of the situa- 
tion, involving the honor of the Church. In the Congress, the Com- 
mendatore Alliata, president of the executive council of the Universal 
Anti-Masonic Union, k.ad announced that it had a commission specially 
charged with everything concerning Diana Vaughan, and to that body 
the further investigation of the matter was tacitly abandoned. 

The Catholic journals throughout Europe were beginning to realize 
the absurdity of the situation, and denounced Taxil as the creator of a 
myth, but Rome was committed and could not afford to admit the 
deception. On October 16th A. Villard, a domestic chaplain of the Pope 
and secretary of Cardinal Parocchi, wrote to Diana to encourage her 
in the tempest of calumny which did not scruple to deny even her exis- 
tence. He had the proofs, he said, material and psychologic, not only 
of her existence, but of the sincerity of her conversion, and he urged 
her to continue the writings which furnish weapons for the overthrow 
of the enemy of the human race. Meanwhile Alliata’s commission was 
at work, and the public utterances of some of the members showed that 
it had soon come to the conclusion that the whole affair was a fraud, 
but orders from above delayed its report, and when this appeared, 
January 22, 1897, it bore evident signs of having been drawn up under 
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compulsion. It said that the commission was not empowered to judge 
as to the revelations but only as to Diana, and that it had not been able 
to obtain any conclusive proof for or against her existence, her conver- 
sion, or the authenticity of her writings. 

This cautious non-committalism was not shared by the Catholic 
press, and Taxil, in the monthly issues of the Mémoires, had been 
‘bravely making head against torrents of obloquy and abuse, but the 
game was up. There were still a few who resolutely maintained the 
reality of Diana Vaughan and her experiences, such as Bishop Fava, of 
Grenoble, and Canon Mustel in his Revue de Coutances, but the jour- 
nalistic hubbub grew louder and more exasperated, and Taxil recog- 
nized that the mystification must come to an end. In the number of 
the Mémotres for February 25, 1897, Diana therefore announced that 
she would make a public appearance on Easter Monday, April 19th, in 
the hall of the Société de Géographie, where she would deliver an ex- 
planatory address, illustrated with numerous photographic lantern- 
slides. It was to be reserved to journalists, and all the journals of 
Europe and the United States were invited to be present or to order 
their correspondents to be there. In subsequent numbers an elaborate 
abstract of the promised address was printed and an itinerary was given 
of a long series of appearances in the principal cities on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Characteristically the autobiography was continued up 
to the last, with its customary assortment of marvels. In the number 
for April 15th, only four days before the meeting, Diana relates how, 
after escaping death in the triangle Saint-Jacques for refusing to 
desecrate the Host, that triangle wrote to the Eleven-Seven of Louis- 
ville. to expel her. She hurried to Louisville, where she was miracu- 
lously saved from expulsion. The most cherished object in the triangle 
was the tail of the lion of St. Mark, which Asmodeus had hewed off 
in battle and presented to it. This was kept locked in a box, but it 
sprang forth and wound itself affectionately around her neck; the 
tuft of hair at the end changed into the head of Asmodeus, who in- 
formed the triangle that she. was under his special protection, and he 
further warned her never to marry, as he would strangle her husband. 
Then when she was chagrined because the triangle Saint-Jacques would 
not complete her initiation, Asmodeus, to distract her thoughts, carried 
her on a trip to Mars. Soon after this he made her float in the air as 
he respectfully presented her with a steel diadem. Her uncle, who was 
present, seized his kodak and photographed the group, and copies of 
this produced a great sensation when she distributed them among the 
mother-lodges of the Lotus. 

When April 19th came the hall was well filled with an audience who 
had been required to surrender their canes and umbrellas at the door. 
In place of Diana, Taxil appeared and made a speéch unrivalled for 
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cynical effrontery. He confessed himself guilty of child-murder, for 
Palladism was dead and he, its father, had killed it. The only Diana 
Vaughan he knew of was his type-writing girl, to whom he paid one 
hundred and fifty francs a month. For twelve years his object had 
been to study intimately the Catholic Church through a series of mys- 
tifications that should expose the secrets of the minds and hearts of the 
hierarchy, and he had succeeded beyond his most sanguine anticipations. 
After his pretended conversion the obvious means for this was suggested 
by the fact that the Church sees in Freemasonry its most dangerous 
enemy, and that many Catholics, with the Pope at their head, believe 
that the Devil is the real chief of this anti-clerical society. He asserted 
that in Rome the cardinals and the Curia had in conscious bad faith 
favored the writings issued in his name and in those of Bataille and 
Diana Vaughan; they knew the fictitious character of the pretended 
revelations, but were glad to use them to keep the faithful in a belief 
advantageous and profitable to the Church. The Bishop of Charles- 
ton, he said, had written to the Pope that the stories about that city were 
false, but Leo XIII. had imposed silence on him as well as on the 
Apostolic Vicar of Gibraltar, who had assured him that there were no 
caves there in which the Masons celebrated their foul mysteries, as 
asserted by Dr. Bataille. Thus Taxil went on imperturbably amid the 
howls and curses of the audience, who recognized too late why they had 
been deprived at the door of their possible weapons. At length they 
became uncontrollable; he escaped under protection of the police and 
quietly betook himself to a neighboring café. 

For a time nothing was left for the anti-Masonic movement but to 
bind up its wounds. There were still a few whose steadfast souls re- 
fused to accept the unreality of Diana and who darkly hinted that 
Taxil had made way with her or had sold her for an enormous sum to 
the Palladists, but even these in time became silent. Canon Mustel in 
his palinode suggested that when hell shall swallow its filthy prey, Taxil, 
the damned will feel disgust and will bow their heads under the weight 
of a new degradation. He justified his belief in the marvellous revela- 
tions by pointing out that Taxil knew better than many well-instructed 
Catholics the facts and the teaching of the Church in the difficult and 
abstruse matter of supernatural manifestations, and he had succeeded 
in his fraudulent work only by resting it on this solid foundation. Was 
it a recognition of this or a consciousness of complicity that has kept 
the works of Taxil and his collaborators out of the Index of Prohibited 
Books? One may find there such works as Sabatier’s sympathetic “ Life 
of St. Francis” and Taine’s “ History of English Literature,” but the 
names of Taxil, Bataille, Margiotta, and Diana Vaughan are signifi- 
cantly conspicuous by their absence. The faithful are still at liberty to 
seek them for enlightenment on the mysteries of Freemasonry. 
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What is Bohemia? Mr. Neilson answers this question—none 
Madame Bohemia. hetter—in his masterly tale, Madame Bohemia. But the 
By Francis Neileon. P . z 3 . 
Ilustrated. Bohemia of which he writes is not that of the luxurious 

supper in the finely furnished studio, dear to so many memo- 
ries as “so delightfully Bohemian, you know;” not the unconventionality labori- 
ously put on for the occasion, and dropped outside the studio door; not the 
Bohemia of the clever tale, the ringing verse, the successful play, the world- 
startling painting or opera “dashed off” (shibboleth of the unknowing!) in 
the intervals of a sort of elegant leisure, divided between loafing in the sunshine 
of early spring, French novels and Egyptian cigarettes in a luxurious chair 
before an open fire, boxes at the opera or play, with an appropriate supper in 
the background, the whole flavored with selected quotations from Villon, Murger, 
Verlaine, and ‘Omar Khayyam. Rather is it the true Bohemia of strenuous 
effort; of hack-work and “ pot-boiler” done in travail of spirit, with loathing 
and contempt for such work (seldom, however, with resentment at the life which 
makes such work necessary), that body and soul may be kept together until 
“the masterpiece” is completed; of the toil for the sake of the work itself, 
often in defiance of that popular taste which brings in money; of success per- 
haps, more probably of failure; of luxury at times (these are apt to be few and 
transitory), but more often of poverty, bearable only in the unconquerable spirit 
that reckons all things good which lead to the end; of the unconventionality 
of those who, well assured of themselves and their companions, among themselves 
dispense with the hedgings and inanities of social regulations, which are as 
poison to the free development of individualities, and seek the camaraderie 
without which no true companionship is possible. 

Where is Bohemia? Bohemia is everywhere—in the dullest and most “ re- 
spectable” of us, as in the brightest and most unconventional, in the mansion 
as in the garret; it is simply a question of degree. Dickens had found Bohemia, 
and so had Thackeray, as have all artists who have reached the hearts of us; 
the first gave us Mr. Pickwick, the second, Colonel Newcome, two of the most 
delightful Bohemians—and cultured gentlemen—imaginable. The leaven of the 
spirit of fellowship it is that makes Bohemia, and where ‘that is found, there 
is it; one might do decidedly worse than paraphrase the famous fling at Boston, 
and say that Bohemia is a state of mind, rather than a place. And since no 
true fellowship is possible upon ideals not in the main of high purpose, for lower 
ideals breed selfishness, the influence of Bohemia is—fortunately enough—for 
the good, despite the occasionai havoc wrought in badly balanced minds by its 
revolt against conventions. 

It is of the Bohemia of New York that Mr. Neilson writes,—writes enter- 
tainingly and from an evident first-hand knowledge. The tale opens in Battista 
Guarini’s dive, typical of its class, “a warm cellar near Bleeker Street, down 
a flight of eight narrow steps to swinging doors on the top step of a shorter 
flight; the doors, opening, showed a room which, though sixty feet long and 
thirty broad, was less than eight feet high; on each side were seven tables, 
and each table was flanked by four chairs. In the centre of the room stood a 
large stove, the pipe from which, suspended by wires, ran back half the length 
of the room to the kitchen chimney.” 

“Twelve years ago, in New York, this was the favorite rendezvous of the 
hungry subjects of the Nine. Guarini said he was a descendant of the Italian 
poet who wrote ‘The Faithful Swain.’ No one doubted this, for Battista was 
worthy of any ancestor, poet or otherwise.” 
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Into this setting come Cyril Gower,—*“ he was a musical prodigy at the age 
of seven. Having been a spoiled child, he became a wearied youth, and was now 
a disappointed man,”—Gilbert Lexham,—“ of large, athletic frame, but thin, 
pale, almost emaciated . . . the expression of the eyes sought other eyes, not 
for pity or admiration, as the eyes of beggars and beautiful women do, but for 
the soul-glance which stirs many a faint heart and revives a kindlier spirit 
when all seems awry and the fight not worth the exertion. His hair was dark 
and long, and his beard sadly needed trimming. He had been so busily em- 
ployed in trimming his mind that he had forgotten his appearance; what was 
on his back and what his stomach craved were secondary matters,”—and Rich- 
ard Drake; in “two large rooms on the second floor of a good lodging-house 
near Sixth Avenue” we find Elinor Kembleton, adopted mother of Cyril Gower, 
known as the Signora Valetta before she lost her voice; and in a luxurious home 
in Boston are Mrs. Sefton and her niece, Mrs. Laird, the latter separated from a 
drunken husband, but not divorced, else much of this tale had not been written. 
Mr. Neilson’s novel is emphatically a tale of real life, of life crude often, life in 
the rough, with great faults dimming great virtues; of great love, and great sac- 
rifice; of the essential greatness of human nature, a greatness which develops 
never so well as in the kindly atmosphere of Bohemia, where a man’s worst 
enemy—often his only enemy—is himself. The dramatic power of the book is 
well evidenced in the fact that it has been dramatized, and will appear on both 
the American and English stages; Mr. Neilson is familiar with such work, 
having been Charles Frohman’s London manager; he is now connected with 
the Covent Garden Opera Company, of London. 

From the Lippincott Press, Madame Bohemia is enriched with several illus- 
trations, and a cover of ornamental design. 


¥ 


This edition of William Beckford’s Arabian Tale, originally” 
Vathek. By Wiliiam Written in French, is the translation by Samuel Henley, 
Beckford. Illustrated. D.D., a cotemporary of Beckford, with his notes; it has also 

an Introduction by Dr. R. Garnett: “ Not much need be or 
can be said about the literary qualities of ‘ Vathek,’ ” he writes. . . . “ Its beauties 
are by no means of the recondite order; and inability to appreciate them is one of 
those innate distastes, not for the book but its genre, against which expostu- 
lation is impotent. A man may be reasoned into admiring Wordsworth, but 
not into liking the ‘Arabian Nights.’ . . . The most remarkable feature is per- 
haps the single doubleness of character evinced throughout the book. As has 
been elsewhere said, the peculiar distinction of ‘ Vathek’ is in its alliance of the 
fantastic and the sublime. The former attains an unsurpassed pinnacle-in the 
early scenes between Vathek and the Indian; the latter almost challenges 
comparison with Milton in the description of the Hall of Eblis. ... Nor is 
there, probably, any modern Oriental story which might appear without dis- 
advantage in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ with Aladdin on its right hand and Ali 
Baba. on its left.” The volume is illustrated with etchings. Published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, in conjunction with Messrs. Gibbings & Co., London. 


» 


“ Reader, you probably know the panorama of the Riviera— 
string ads that stretch of azure sky, azure sea, of golden coasts, purple 
Queu rg “ hills fringed with olive and pine, rose and geranium run- 

ning riot over hedge and hollow, oranges golden and flowers 
white upon the same branch. The pale violet of the Alps answers the violet of 
the valleys; white and gold marguerites spangle the hill-side where the old 
rock village of Eze is perched above, white and gold villas dot the wayside, and 
white and gold are the decoratio of that Casino wherein is centred all the human 
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vices—painted tastefully white and gold—The Sign of the Seven Sins.” And 
on the Riviera, at Nice or Monte Carlo, most of Mr. Le Queux’s characters 
assemble preparatory to working out the plot outlined by their creator, which 
includes a mysterious murder and two happily-terminated love affairs. The 
plot is of exceptional intricacy and interest, holding: the careful reader and 
baffling his analysis to the end; while even the most cursory reader will be 
repaid by the vigor and interest of the tale. From the Lippincott Press. 


> 


He was but in the twenty-third year of his age, when he 
When Rogues Fall died on Tyburn’s Triple Tree, on November 18th, 1724; 
eg ee died the death of a felon. “He died with great difficulty 
and much pitied by the mob... and he was buried the 
same evening in St. Martin’s Church-yard.” So runs the story of Jack Shep- 
pard’s death and burial, as told in the simple record of the Newgate historian. 
Mr. Hatton, so well and favorably known to readers of good fiction, gives in 
this work, the current Lippincott Select Novel, what he considers to be the truth 
concerning Jack Sheppard and his associates; and there is enough of romance 
in the true story to obviate the necessity for any violence to historical facts. 
That Sheppard could not have been a mere ruffian is certain; equally certain 
it is, that only extraordinary gifts of mind and fingers could have made him, 
at twenty-three, the head of his profession and the envy of his associates. 
Assisted by his trade of carpentering, with a cunning knowledge of lock-smithing, 
he continued his career, until “ rogues fell out,” and he was hung, having first 
exercised his art by escaping from Newgate, chained to the floor though he was, 
breaking through six doors in his flight. And so he died, in the presence of two 
hundred thousand people, most of whom admired him intensely. 
The other characters, also, are in the main historical. In paper and cloth 
bindings. 


> 


Famous American During the century now drawing to its close,” writes 
Belles of the Nine- the author, “there have appeared in America from time to 
teenth Century. By time women of so pre-eminent a beauty, so dazzling a wit, 
Virginia Tatnall Pea- <9 powerful a magnetism, that their names belong no less to 
cock. With Portraits. F ° 

the history of their country than those of the men whose 
genius has raised it to the rank it holds to-day among the nations of the earth. 
Among them have been women of the highest type of mental and moral develop- 
ment, women of great political and of great social genius, all of whom have left 
the impress of their remarkable personalities upon their time. When they have 
manifested these qualities in their girlhood they have risen frequently to an 
eminence such as it is scarcely possible for the women of any other country to 
attain at a correspondingly early age.” 

So it appears that the charge, often heard, often parrot-like repeated, that 
American women have no influence upon the public life of our country, is founded 
only upon an ignorance of woman’s true prominence in American public and 
social life. As a matter of fact, the typical American belle, in the first decade 
of the century as in the last, has invariably combined with great personal beauty 
such mental capacity and: attainments as to fit her for the companionship of 
those brilliant men whose lives have made our history; and Theodosia Burr, 
the best educated woman of her time and country, at fourteen the mistress of 
her father’s house and entertainer of his guests, was but the prototype of a 
succession of brilliant women, leaders in both public and private life. The 
further fact that these women all eventually came to Washington and became 
part of the Administration circles, exerting—whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously matters nothing, so far as results are concerned—the influence of their 
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presence upon those who were responsible for the moulding of the nation’s 
official life, effectually disposes of this baseless assertion. 

Miss Peacock writes entertainingly, interestingly, informingly, sketching in 
with master pen the salient details of the lives of these women; her selection 
covers all sections of the country and every decade of the nineteenth century. 
Two of those connected most prominently with the earlier life of Washington 
are Marcia Burns and Margaret (betier known as “ Peggy”) O’Neill: the ances- 
tral acres of the former were part of the tract ceded by Maryland for The 
Federal City, and she was the only woman ever accorded a public funeral in 
Washington; the latter exercised more influence over the political destinies of 
her country than any other American woman has ever done, and her career as 
Mrs. Eaton, powerfully befriended by President Jackson, caused a social rupture 
even in cabinet and diplomatic circles. On the other side of the continent, at 
a later period, Jessie Benton, as the wife of Lieutenant Frémont, is identified 
with the early history of California. Others notable—some, indeed, on both 
sides of the Atlantic—are Elizabeth. Patterson and the four Caton sisters,—the 
first became Madame Jerome Bonaparte, and the others were known in England 
as the “American Graces;” Cora Livingston, of New Orleans; Emily Marshall, 
of Boston, the most beautiful American woman of the nineteenth century; 
Emilie Schaumburg, of Philadelphia; Jennie Jerome, better known as Lady 
Randolph Churchill, now Mrs. George Cornwallis West; and Mary Victoria 
Leiter, to-day the Baroness Curzon of Kedleston, Vicereine of India. 

Famous American Belles is enriched with twenty full-page portraits, author- 
ized and authentic, a frontispiece in colors, and a cover of an especially appro- 
priate design—altogether an excellent product of the Lippincott Press. 


» 

These charming volumes treat of colonial matters upon an 
Byways. By Rufus entirely novel plan. The author tells of his own personal 
Rockwell Wilson. rambles through famous localities and the nooks and by- 
Two Volumes. Illus- ways rich with colonial associations. By this plan he is able 
eoated. to bring vividly before the reader the life of the past, con- 
trasting it with the vast changes of the present, or showing how in some few 
locations, out of the way of the telegraph, the railroad, and the mailbag, the old 
life still survives almost unchanged. He has done well, as we think, in con- 
fining himself largely to “byways,” leaving undisputed with his predecessors 
the more prominent phases of colonial times, which are almost as well known 
as in our own day, and in bringing together into convenient form these minor 
associations, which will find their true funetion in supplying details to what is 
already known of those times. 

The author writes of “Two Atlantic Islands,” by which is meant Gardiner 
and Block Islands, with their wealth of colonial association; “Some Colonial 
Nooks,” which includes notes upon Fisher’s and Shelter Islands, with Long 
Island, which “ throughout its length and breadth is rich in reminders of colonial 
and Revolutionary days, and thus it was that we planned a leisurely homeward 
journey, which beginning at the Hamptons, gave us pleasurable glimpses of 
St. George’s Manor, Patchogue, Huntingdon Harbor, Jericho, Oyster Bay, and 
Roslyn, and came to an end at Flushing;” “Rambles in Old New York,” with 
memories of its pre-Revolutionary days, of which very few outward traces remain 
in the architecture; “In the Wake of the Patroons,” the Van Rensselaers, 


Rambles in Colonial 


Schuylers, Livingstons, Van Cortlandts, Philipses, Morrises, and other exemplars 
of feudal lordship on American soil; “The Albany Post Road,” treating of 
by-gone days on the old post road from New York to Albany; “ The Land of 
the Six Nations,”—“ The Valley of the Mohawk and the lake country to the 
south of it is the old land of the Six Nations, whose League of. the Iroquois was, 
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when the first Europeans set foot in America, the most powerful and extensive 
combination of red men existing north of the Gulf of Mexico.” .. . “This as 
introduction to the present chronicle of a cycle journey through the land of the 
Six Nations, which began at Schoharie, and, running by way of Auriesville, 
Johnstown, Palatine -Bridge, Danube, Utica, Oriskany Falls, Petersboro, and 
Cazenovia, ended by the banks of the Otsego;” “The West Bank of the Hud- 
son,” which “ is the poor man’s side of the Hudson;” “Along the Eastern Shore,” 
that is, “ the peninsula bounded on the north and east by Delaware Bay, on the 
south and east by the Atlantic, and on the west by the Chesapeake, a quaint 
‘and venerable region containing about one-third of Maryland and two counties 
of Virginia. Beautifully endowed by nature, it is also, for the man who loves 
the past, a land of delight;” “ The City of the Friends,” memories of the olden 
time in Philadelphia; ‘“ Penn’s Manor and Beyond,” an outing to Bristol, 
Trappe, Paoli, Valley Forge, Swarthmore, Kennett Square, Oxford, Calvert, etc. ; 
“God’s Peculiar People,” concerning the Dunker Village of Ephrata; “ Bethle- 
hem and Around There;” “Three Groups of German Mystics,” the villages or 
communities of Zoar, Amana, and Economy; “Through Washington’s Country,” 
a journey to Fredericksburg, Mount Vernon, and Alexandria; and “ Yorktown 
and Her Neighbors.” 

The work is published—by J. B. Lippincott Company—in two volumes, 
charmingly illustrated with photogravures and half-tones; the set forms one 
of the most attractive gift-books of the year, even aside from the value of its 
contents. 


» 


Literary Rambles at Taking up again the chain of delightful essays published in 
Home and Abroad. his three previous volumes, A Literary Pilgrimage, Literary 
By Dr. Theodore F. Shrines, and Literary Haunts and Homes, Dr. Wolfe has 
Wolfe, Illustrated. written concerning most important American and English 
authors not covered in those previcus works. From his chapter-headings we 
glean the best idea of the scope of his volume: “Along the Hudson,” with notes 
concerning Poe, Audubon, Irving, John Kendrick Bangs, Winston Churchill, 
Mrs. Barr, John Burroughs, etc.; “A New Jersey Ramble,” Cooper and Irving 
scenes, notes of the Gilders, Talleyrand and Chateaubriand, Stedman, Stephen 
Crane, Thomas Dunn English, and others; “ Where Stockton Wrote his Stories,” 


treating of Frank Stockton’s several abodes, including “ Ciaymont,” his present _ 


home, together with interesting details about various of his works and char- 
acters; “The Haunts of Walt Whitman;” “A Literary Pilgrimage by the 
Delaware,” with an interesting account of Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott, “ skilled 
naturalist, astute archeologist, and versatile author;” “ Stratford-on-Avon;” 
* Byron’s Harrow: Kensal Green,” containing, beside much concerning the 
Harrow of Byron’s day, notes of interest about the graves of Thackeray, Hunt, 
Sydney Smith, Hood, Mrs. Hawthorne, Dickens’s Little Nell, etc.; “The Grave 
of Childe Harold,” devoted mainly to Byron; “The Ayrshire Burnsland,” con- 
cerning the country, places, and people of whom Burns wrote; and “ The 
English Lakeland and its many Writers,” with notes on Jane Eyre, Robert Els- 
mere, Mrs. Hemans, Harriet Martineau, Arnold, Wordsworth, De Quincey, Cole- 
ridge, and Southey, Ruskin’s Brantwood, ete. It forms altogether a collection 
of literary associations which are all the more delightful in that the past and 
the present, the native and the foreign, alike are presented. 

The illustrations are photogravures, four in number,—“ Claymont,” the 
Tomb of Walt Whitman, Ancient Hucknall Church, and Dove Cottage. The 
volume is indexed, not only separately, but in conjunction with its three prede- 
cessors, a fact which renders it at once an independent volume, or one of a set 
of four, the same style having been maintained throughout. All are from the 


Lippincott Press. 
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It has been said that no “ foreign devil” could ever even 
& aig ang ‘~g _ approximate a true estimate of the Chinese national char- 
tle: Illustrated. \ 2Cter,, yet it must be conceded that Mrs. Little ‘has : 
’.. nearly achieved the impossible. For to her China is indeed’ 
* intimate China; ” the men and women are true human beings, who think and 
speak rationally,—albeit.. not always according to European ideas, by .any 
means,—and not. simply dolls of larger growth and. endowed: with ‘animal 
mechanism. To her,—and through -her,.to her-readers,—the yellow faces are 
no longer inscrutable, ‘no longer masks to. cover who knows ‘what of hostile 
intent; this same inscrutability, in fact, is laid aside even in America among 
the Chincse themselves, and it is only among Europeans that the quality is 
assumed. It is impossible to do more than mention a few sections of particular 
intefest in Intimate China (Lippincott). Of these the. portion on affairs of 
State, and particularly concerning the Reform movement of 1898, with its 
sequel, will prove valuable in view of the difficulty of obtaining reliable infor- 
mation concerning this movement; and it will be doubly valuable as giving an 
idea of the official trend of. mind, showing the pro-foreign and “anti-foreign 
elements, and so contributing to a comprehension of the causes precedent to 
the great anti-foreign insurrection of 1900, though the book was written before 
that event. Then, too, we find much “gossip”: bits from observation and 
experience concerning the Court and its occupants, housekeeping. dress, servants, 
calls, marriage, and many other. matters of everyday life in China. Mrs. 
Little concludes that the cooks are second only to the French; their servingmen 
surpass the Germans. The Chinese, she says, love children, are ready to work 
day and night for their masters, to be beaten or even to die for them. Alto- 
gether, though totally unlike ourselves, they are a great race, with some 
magnificent qualities. The facts upon ee she bases her conclusions can be 
gleaned only from the book itself. 


> 


A concise “Story of China,” with a description of the 
The Story of China. events leading to the present struggle, by the author of 
By Neville P. Ed- . The Transvaal in War and Peace. Mr. Neville writes of 
wards. With Meps the Problem before Us, the Origin and Early History 


and Illustrations. 


of the Chinese, How Trouble began with Europe, and 
the Events which led up to the War of 1840, The War of 1840, How Eng- 
land was again Forced to Arms, The War of 1856-60, From 1860 to the 
Accession of the Present Emperor, The Empress-Dowager and the. Emperor, 
How the Dragon’s Wings have been Clipped, The Prize in China, The Events 
that led to the Great Outbreak, The Peril of the Legations and the At- 
tempts to Relieve them, How the Legations were Relieved, giving a valuable 
and interesting résumé of China in her intercourse with the outside world, 
down to the relief of the Legations on August 14-15, 1900. The last three 
chapters are, of course, the most immediately interesting at the present mo- 
ment, and in them we learn of the origin of the “ Boxer” society, its purposes, 
and the part it has played in the anti-foreign outbreak. Mr. Edwards sums 
up the Chinese feeling against Europeans thus: “ Under the circumstances of 
her treatment by Europe—every nation trying to get hold of a piece of her 
empire—it is not very wonderful that China for a long time past has had mis- 
givings as to whether white men are quite so honorable and disinterestea as they 
profess to be on all occasions. ‘Why don’t they leave me alone?’ says poor 
old China. ‘I don’t want these white men—in fact, not to put too fine a 
point upon it, I detest every kind and sort of them. Their inventions and 
so-called civilization I hate. What use are they? These men with their new- 
fangled ideas are no more happy than I am. As to their religions, each one 
brings a different kind and warns me against all the others, or I shall incur 
certain damnation.’ That, expressed differently perhaps, is what China feels 
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about dicslgsars from one side of her huge self to the other. It may be—nay, 
‘more, it is pretty certain—that her last attempt'to murder all the envoys of all, 

"the nations, and make China a ‘sealed book,’ was the ‘outcome of a feeling 
that unless she essayed one last desperate effort she would be torn to pieces, 

' and her?individuality as a nation would cease forever. ‘This feeling has un- 
questionably been the root of the so-called ‘ Boxer’ society, whose’ doings we have » 
now to consider.” It is evident from ‘the extract that Mr. Neville’s stand-point 
is unprejudiced, and that he puts his finger unhesitatingly- upon the weak 

_ point of Europe’s dealings with China, in virtue of ‘which sane view of the 

’ situation his book (Lippincott) becomes something more than a mere pamphlet 

hastily put together to fill a momentary need. - In paper covers. 


» 




























Van Dyck. With The fifty photogravures which compose the pictorial portion 
Fifty Photogravures. of this magnificent work were selected from the three hun- 
Descriptive Text by dred paintings exhibited at Antwerp in 1899, under the au- 
Max Rootes. spices of His Majesty the King and the Belgian government, 
in celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of Van Dyck’s birth. The paint- 
ings were collected from all parts for this especial occasion, among the con- 
tributors being Her Majesty Queen Victoria, the Dukes of Norfolk and West- 
minster, etc., and it is to be doubted if so large and representative a collection 
of Van Dyck’s works will soon again be upon exhibition. Permission was 
secured from the authorities to make for publication photogravures of fifty of 
these paintings, and the result is presented in this magnificent volume. 

Among the fifty reproductions are found such famous paintings as The 
Holy Family, Christ expiring on the Cross, The Crucifixion (commonly called 
Christ with the Sponge), The Erection of the Cross, Christ taken down from the 
Cross, The Adoration of the Shepherds, Christ.in the Tomb, Christ betrayed by 
Judas, and Mount Calvary, all connected with the life of Christ; Charles I. 
seen from three different aspects, The Three Eldest Children of Charles I., and 
numerous portraits of persons in the Court of Charles I..—J. M. Gray states 
that “ One of his [Van Dyck’s] earliest works during this residence in England 
[after 1632] was the group of the king, queen, and two of their children, at 
Windsor; and during the next eight years he painted nearly every distinguished 
person connected with the court;” and The Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine, 
St. Martin sharing his mantle with a beggar, The Martyrdom of St. Peter, St. 
Augustine in a Trance, etc. 

Each photogravure is accompanied by two pages of descriptive text by 
Mr. Max Rooses, Conservateur de Musée Plantin-Moretus, and the collection is 
prefaced by an introductory biographical sketch of Anthony Van Dyck. This 
introductory and descriptive matter is exquisitely printed on Dutch hand-made 
paper, and the volume, a large quarto, with its half-parchmeat binding of strange 
and striking design, is a work:of which J. B. Lippincott Company, the American 
publishers, may well be proud. 
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“Mr. Chamberlain’s book is written with a pen burning 
Richard Wagner. By with enthusiastic adoration of Wagner’s genius,” writes 
Houston Stewart Wal D ‘ i “a A 
Chamberlain: trans. Mr- Walter Damrosch. “He gives us a vivid picture of 
lated from the Ger- the master’s life, his aims, his worldly failures, and spir- 
man by J. Ainslie itual achievements. Existing biographies, records, and 
es Prosggg Edition. Jetters have been carefully and intelligently read and sifted, 
and a certain simplicity of style will make the book popu- 
lar in the best sense of the word.” 
Such a masterly summary from Mr. Damrosch, who has done as much as 
any one man to foster popular appreciation of Wagner’s music, leaves but little 
more to be said, beyond the mention of a few of the salient features which 
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justify his praise of the book (a Lippincott publication, with Messrs. J. M. 
Dent & Co., London). The work is divided into a General Introduction and 
four Chapters, the latter dealing respectively with Richard Wagner’s Life; 
Richard Wagner’s Writings and Teachings; Richard Wagner’s Art-Works; 
and Bayreuth. The life divides naturally into two epochs, one from 1813 to 
1849, and the other from 1849 to 1883, thirty-five years in each; and as the 
life divides, so do the works, Die Feen, Das Liebesverbot, Rienzi, Der Fliegende 
Hollinder, Tannhéuser, and Lohengrin belonging to the first epoch, and Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg, Die Ring des Nibelungen, Tristan und Isolde, and 
Parsifal to the second. The chapter on Bayreuth is filled with interesting 
information about the production of the Festival Plays. The illustrations 
include a photogravure of Richard and Cosima Wagner, full-page plates and 
smaller illustrations, portraits of men and women connected with Wagner and 
his work, scenes from the operas, head- and tail-pieces, etc. 


¥ 


Mr. Herbert Welsh presents in his book The Other Man’s 
The Other Man’s (oyntry (Lippincott) a discussion as to the equity of the 
Country. By Herbert ahs . ‘ ; sie 0 
Welsh. position of the United States in regard to the Philippine 

Islands, from the stand-point of the “Anti-Imperialists,” 
of whom he is one of the foremost representatives. The preface seeks to pre- 
pare the reader for a broad view of the great question at issue. The opening chap- 
ter sketches the Filipino revolution of 1896 against Spain, and explains the fun- 
damental causes of the movement and the forces which provoked and resisted it. 
The attitude of the McKinley administration, in its dealings with the hostility 
of the Filipinos to the claims of the sovereignty of the United States over the 
islands, is severely arraigned and controverted. The closing chapters treat of 
the underlying causes of American Imperialism, and here the author ascribes 
to the active or tacit approval Imperialism has received from the moral and 
religious people of the country, the main strength of what he considers a dan- 
gerous fallacy. The array of facts presented in this book is supported by testi- 
mony drawn from official documents, from statements of officers in our army and 
navy, and from various historical sources. 

With the questjon still before us for settlement, such a book as this is a real 

need, since no exhaustive discussion of the subject by a competent pen has 
heretofore appeared. 


> 


Sands of Sahara.’ By Professor Sommerville, whose collections in the Free Museum 
Professor’ Maxwell of Science and Art in the University of Pennsylvania were 
Sommerville. Illus-. already exceedingly valuable, narrates in his new book the 
— incidents of a trip taken through the Sands of Sahara, for 
the purpose of collecting talismans and other objects of superstitious reverence, 
describing the country and its people, their habits and customs, and particularly 
their superstitions. Starting from Syracuse on the south coast of Sicily, where 
they visited the remains of an ancient Greek theatre and the acoustic cavern 
known as “Dionysius’s Ear,” he and his party went to Algiers, visiting a 
neighboring monastery of the Trappists, concerning which “Order Professor 
Sommerville is an authority, an ostrich-farm at Zeralda, a Mohammedan 
mosque, and the Gorge of Chiffa, where they beheld a curious meeting of 
monkeys. Thence they journeyed through Kabylia, visiting the fairs at Souk- 
el-Arba .and Touggourt, Lambessa, Thimgad, El] Kantara, Biskra, M’Raier, 
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Nezla, Sidi Rachid, Meggerine, the Dunes of El] Oued, Temacin, and the tempo- 
rary resting-places of the Bedouins, all within the French possessions in North 
Africa. : 

The book (Lippincott) is informing in: more ways than one, for, beside 
telling of the native peoples and their superstitions, it corrects some of our 
ideas concerning Sahara. To those who know that region only as a sandy 
waste, relieved at long intervals by little spots where palm trees give shade 
around a spring, the true Sahara and its oases will come as a revelation:— 
“Though at times in such a journey on the sand, the day seems interminable 
and the route wearying, time and the hour bring us from ravine to plain, from 
barren places to verdant oases, and present tempting views of villas, terraces, 
domes, and forests, that often exist only in mirage. But it was not always 
mirage, and one day just before the sun declined, we were told that the towers, 
minarets, fair palm groves, and dome before us belonged to Touggourt. It was 
picturesque as we approached—more so, indeed, than when we came within the 
town—for the light of the setting sun gave a beautiful effect to its domes and 
towers, and to the groves of palm-trees, which stood out in fine relief -upon the 
*horizon.” The author’s appreciative remarks upon what France has done in 
this region also are worthy consideration. A list of the talismans secured in 
this trip completes a volume of exceptional interest. It has thirty full-page 
illustrations and an ornamental cover. 
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: This Atlas is a perfect reproduction of the large and 

PP apes aye sn aye magnificent colored plates recently prepared by Dr. George 
the Skin. By George Henry Fox, of New York. Eighty of the most striking 
Henry Fox, A.M., or typical negatives in his large collection have been 
M.D. With Eighty reproduced by photography and colored by hand, espe- 
— cially for this work, which therefore constitutes a collec- 
tion of dermatological plates—many of them life-size—unequalled for accuracy 
and artistic excellence. They are published (by J. B. Lippincott Company) in 
sixteen monthly parts, each containing five colored plates, with descriptive text, 
and fourteen pages on “ The Treatment of Skin Diseases,” giving a concise and 
practical statement of the therapeutic methods which the author has found of 


greatest service in his practice. 
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Oppenheim’s Diseases of the Nervous System is regarded in 
Diseases of the Ner- . ‘ . 

vous System. By [ermany as the best book on nervous diseases since the time 

H. Oppenheim, M.D. of Romberg, and is used as the text-book in almost all the 

Translated by Ed- German schools of medicine. In other countries, too, it has 

per caeror ga M.D. become widely and favorably known to neurologists. It 

: seems fitting, then, that a book of such importance should 

be translated into English for the benefit of American physicians. Such a trans- 

lation—from the second German edition, by permission of Dr. Oppenheim—is 

this by Dr. Mayer, of Pittsburg. It is in the main a faithful translation of the 

original, with occasional slight changes necessary the better to adapt the book 

to American and English practice, and to the needs of students; for the same 

reason, a few illustrations have been added, and some changes have been made 

in several of the old ones. The work—Lippincott—is in one octavo volume of 

about six hundred pages, and is supplied with two hundred and -ninety-four 


illustrations. 
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HOLIDAY JUVENILE BOOKS 


Notable among the juvenile publications of the holiday season are these, 
from such favorite authors as W. Clark Russell, Amy E. Blanchard, Mrs. Moles- 
worth, L. T. Meade, Andrew Home, and Rachel Penn, issued from the Lippincott 
Press. ; - : 


The Cruise of the Pretty Polly, W. Clark Russell’s latest long book for boys, 
chronicles the adventures of four boys who were sent to voyage as common 
sailors in a sailing vessel owned by their fathers. The boys are frank, manly 
chaps, without any of the “ goody-goody” that is the true boy’s greatest detesta- 
tion, and the tale has all the fascination Mr. Russell knows so well how to 
extract from the varying moods of the sea. 


Miss Blanchard adds to her notable series of books for girls Her Very Best, 
the latest product of her pen. Like other former works, such as Miss Vanity, ~ 
Two Girls, An Independent Daughter, etc., Her Very Best is healthy, stimu-* 
lating, and vivacious, and is so true to nature as to seem like a series of actual 
circumstances carefully observed and artistically woven into shape. 


The mysterious connection between “ Number One,” “ Number Two,” and 
“ Number Three,” the Three Witches, and the “ investigations” of the delightful 
Hebe and Jasper concerning these three people, form the theme of Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s newest book; the scene is laid in “ Oldenwells,” a small watering-place. 
A recent critic has phrased it: “ Mrs. Molesworth is too well known as a suc- . 
cessful and discriminating writer of stories for girls to need one word said in 
her praise. Her name upon the title-page of a book is sufficient guarantee of its 
worthiness to be placed in the hands of the girls of the family.” ‘ 


Another favorite writer for girls is Miss L. T. Meade, whose latest book, 
Miss Nonentity, is particularly welcome at this time of year. The tale has all 
this writer’s best characteristics, and is a good companion to the other new Lip- 
pincott juveniles. 


The Story of a School Conspiracy comes from the author of The Spy in the 
School, published about a year ago. Both are good tales of school life, the 
recent one possibly a little better, if comparison must be made. Mr. Home 
justly takes high rank among the writers of such books. 

: ae 
'Cherriwink, a fairy tale by Rachel Penn, chronicles the adventures of 
Cherriwink Dearkins, Esq., otherwise a harvest-mouse, and his friends and rela- 
tives in fairy land and this mundane sphere. The book is charmingly written 
and illustrated, and cannot fail to rouse every normal child to a warm interest in 
Cherriwink, the Princess Daisylove, Goose, M.P., Honey One, and Rachel Penn’s 
other quaint creations. 
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